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THE TRINITY OF THE GENTILES. 


EGYPTIAN MYTILOLOG Y.* 


AN ANALYTICAL ESSAY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 


Kai ro Qwg iv on onoria Qasvis, nul} oxeria wUTo Ov xurtAaeey.—IQAN, A, ss 


CHAPTER I.—-THE ORIGINAL DOCTRINE—ITS CERTAINTY——N ECESSITY — MYTHO- 
LOGICAL CORRUPTIONS. 


CHAPTER II,—EGYPTIAN ILLUSTRATIONS AND PROOPs. 


CHAPTER ILI,—-THE WORSHIP OF ANIMALS. 


EGYPTIAN DOCTRINES OF INCARes 


NATION, RESURRECTION, IMMORTALITY, 
CHAPTER IV.—-THE PYTHAGOREAN AND PLATONIC SPECULATIONS, 


[Tue contemporaneous appearance of Cory’s Mythological Inquiry, and Mushet 
on The Trinity of the Ancients, having brought before us the two sides 


of one of the least understood and most neglected, yet most im 


rtant 


and interesting, questions, whether as regards its religious, its mythological, 
or its historical bearings, that has ever been agitated, we have profited by the 
opportunity thus afforded us of fully and fairly investigating it; and we lay 
the result before our readers in the following dissertation. | 


Cuap. |. 


The Original Doctrine —its Certainty — 
Necessity —Mythological Corruptions. 


Tue fundamental doctrine of our 
beautiful, noble, all-triumphant, and 
only consistent and philosophical re- 
ligion was, for wise purposes, per- 
mitted to baffle the accumulating wis- 
dom of the sages who flourished and 
speculated during the two thousand 
years which separated the call of Abra- 
ham out of the nation of his idolatrous 





forefathers, from the Christian era,— 
the interval between the promise of that 
Seed in whom the whole race of man 
was to be blessed, and its fulfilment, 
“ The light shineth in darkness, and 
the darkness comprehended it not.” + 
This sublime doctrine was then per- 
mitted to be developed, so far as con- 
sistent with the Divine purposes, with 
clearness and simplicity, addressed to 
the understandings of all, by those 
whom the preceding philosophers 
would have despised as babes and 


* Mythological Inquiry into the Recondite Theology of the Heathens. By 


Isaac Preston Cory, Esq., Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge. 


London, Pickering. 


12mo. 1837. 


_ + The grammatical laws of tense are superseded with regard to the ever present 
Light of the world, as in Jobn, viii. 58,— Before Abraham was [ am ;” whereas they 


are in force as to the past darkness, and the patriarch Abraham. 


So the grammatical 


laws of number are superseded by the Divine Plurality in Unity, as in Genesis, i. 1, 
the plural nominative Elohim governs the singular verb bara, *‘ created.” 
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sucklings ; but who, nevertheless, ex- 
tirpated the systems of their prede- 
cessors, and thereby afforded a glorious 
demonstration of the inefficiency of the 
unaided efforts of human wisdom, and 
of the paramount necessity that existed 
for the accomplishment of the expecta- 
tion of all ages and nations, however 
obscurely understood, from the begin- 
ning of history,—an expectation con- 
nected with doctrines, which, howsoever 
corrupted and misapprehended, pre- 
pared mankind for the reception of the 
trath when the “ set time’’ had arrived. 

The Trinity of the Gentiles has hither- 
to been known to scholars and critics, 
chiefly as a member of controversy on 
the question of the mystified Platonic 
trinity. The original doctrine of a tri- 
nity in unity, as known to the primitive 
Gentile world, has either been lost 
sight of, or so mixed up with learned 
speculation and theory, that the simple- 
minded and unlearned Christian has 
been absolutely shut out from any ac- 
quaintance with. it; while the learned, 
for want of the evidences being con- 
centrated, have viewed it too much in 
the light ofa mere speculation, more 
connected with the mythological sys- 
tems of heathenism, than with that 
divine and only philosophical religion 
which fulfils all the expectations of the 
former, clears up all its difficulties, and 
annihilates these and every other that 
ever puzzled the learned and the wise 
on the question of religion. Profitless 
speculations on the speculations of 
Pythagoras and Plato, and on those of 
their disciples, have superseded in- 
quiry into the original basis on which 
all such speculations were founded. 

The writer who has for the first time 
presented the evidences in question, in 
a perspicuous, brief, and concentrated 
form, to the learned as well as to the 
unlearned, hence deserves to be ho- 
noured by the religious and literary 
worlds. Such is the writer of the trea- 
tise which has suggested the present 
article; in doing justice to whom we 
shall also be performing a duty to the 
cause of learning and truth, and of our 
fellow-aspirants to immortal life. 

In this short, but important and 
interesting essay, the author has made 
practical application of the stores of 
archeological intelligence which be- 
came familiar to him in the collection 
of his most useful and valuable series 
of ancient historical fragments, by which 
he has long been favourably known to 


The Trinity of the Gentiles. 


(July, 


every scholar and inquiring reader ; 
and which is on all hands agreed to 
have materially promoted: the monu- 
mental discoveries of our times, in 
consequence of the facility of refer- 
ence afforded by it to the scattered 
historical remains connected with the 
original and contemporary Egyptian 
records, which are now almost daily 
unfolding themselves from the vortex 
of oblivion. 

The present little volume ought to 
be in the hands of every student in an- 
tiquity, were it only in consequence of 
the clear and condensed view and com- 
parison which it supplies of the widely 
scattered mythological systems. These 
will be found useful in helping the 
ideas of the profoundest scholar. It 
should more especially be in the hands 
of every student in saered history,—be- 
cause, by tracing the polluted streams 
up to their common source, it supplies 
clear and unanswerable proof of the 
derivation of all from the one pure 
fountain of original revelation, in that 
age when the race of man formed but 
a single family. [t should, most ofall, 
be in the hands of every orthodox 
Christian, because it affords an invalu- 
able reasoning desideratum to the be- 
liever in the fundamental doctrine of 
the Gospel dispensation,—an unan- 
swerable repulse to the Unitarian, on 
grounds independently of the asserted, 
the necessary, inspiration of those pass- 
ages which he would expunge from the 
New Testament, on the assumption of 
their being unsupported by the evidence 
of the prophetic writings of the Old; 
and this by demonstrating from original 
evidence, which is independent of the 
subterfuges of the Platonising Christ- 
ians, that the polytheistic systems of 
heathenism, which Christianity com- 
bated, destroyed, and replaced, were 
invariably grounded on the same ori- 
ginal doctrine of a Trinity in Unity. 

Every corruption implies an uncor- 
rupted prototype, so that the argument 
is not the less complete, because it has 
descended to us through a mass of filth 
and impurity. It is the more com- 
plete for this very reason :—had there 
never been a corruption of the religion 
first revealed to mankind, a reformation 
would have been uncalled for. But 
the nature of man rendered the cor- 
ruption unavoidable; so that the case 
could not be otherwise than as really 
it iss (See Luke, x. 24. Galat. in, 
21, 22.) 
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“ How comes it,” remarks our au- 
thor, “ that a doctrine so singular, and 
so utterly at variance with all the con- 
ceptions of uninstructed reason, as that 
of a Trinity in Unity, should have 
been from the beginning the funda- 
mental religious tenet of every (Gen- 
tile ?) nation upon earth?” This query 
we should only modify by the insertion 
of the word which we have placed in 
parentheses, for reasons that will appear 
as our essay proceeds. The answer to 
it is so obvious, and flows so clearly 
from our preceding observations, that 
we need hardly quote the author's re- 
jly. ‘ The conclusion is irresistible, 
—that the Trinitarian doctrine was a 
primary revelation, and was one of the 
original and fundamental tenets of the 
patriarchal church.” 

The fact asserted by Mr. Cory, he 
has demonstrated from every national 
source of which a primitive record is 
extant, supported by every known case 
in which the systems of heathenism 
have descended to modern times; so 
that the assumption that it was uni- 
versal in the heathen world, amounts 
to proof on the closest principles of 
reasoning. This is, we cannot too 
often repeat, independent of, and dif- 
ferent in toto from, the doubtful Tri- 
nitarian doctrine which many have at- 
tempted to derive from the writings of 
Plato, in whose age the original had 
become so obscured by speculation, 
that the proofs of it would have been 
lost, had we not more ancient and un- 
sophisticated sources of information. 
(See Inquiry, p. 115, et seq.) 

Ilere let us allude to Mr. Mushet's 
volume on The Trinity of the Ancient, 
the appearance of which was rsariy 
contemporary with Mr. Cory’s 
and which affords addition 
gularly coinciding proof 
sity and utility of 
Mushet’s purpose 


searly 
© treatise, 
a! and sin- 
of the neces- 
che latter, — Mr. 
sented will » 80 far as it is con- 
)’ . O 
, ae present subject of dis- 
cussion, be oe s 
ang to refute the idea ofa 
connex' 2 ae 
1 woh between the Gentile (we 
wor : ek 
; id say the patriarchal) and Chirist- 
.4n trinities, as a basis for his following 
yefutation of the claims which have 
been advanced on belialf of Plato, to a 
degree of knowledge on this question, 
which is only to be found in revelation. 
We shall have occasion further to al- 
lude to Mr. Mushet’s work as our ob- 
servations proceed, 


—_— 








* Psalm cxxxix. 6. 
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But, How comes it—will be queried 
by many of our readers, when the ques- 
tion has been thus, perhaps, for the 
first time clearly brought before then — 
that the Gentiles were so much better 
informed in this respect than the Jews 
— the chosen conservators of God’s re- 
vealed word ; and that the doctrine of 
a Trinity in Unity, which the facts de- 
termine to have been so well known to 
the former, appears so obscurely set 
forth in the inspired books of the latter, 
that the difficulty of deriving it from 
them with precision, is insisted on by 
many of the best Christian theologists, 
who hence rest upon the certain as- 
surance of the proved revelation in the 
Gospel; whereas, the opposers of the 
doctrine altogether disown its prophetic 
existence! The answer to all this is, 
we apprehend, very plain and simple, 
and will afford a new proof, were it 
wanting, of the all-sufficiency of the 
Gospel dispensation. 

The doctrine of a Trinity in Unity 
was, to repeat the words of our author, 
*¢ utterly at variance with all the con- 
ceptions of uninstructed reason.” So, 
let us add, were those other funda- 
mental articles of our creed, the Divine 
incarnation, the resurrection of the 
dead, and the soul’s immortality. 
“ Such things” were of “ too high” a 
nature for human intelligence. It 
could not attain unto them.”* All 
were, however, equally known to the 
Gentile world (the proof is in the 
unquestionable fact, on the authority 
of writers who lived long before the 
age of Christianity), and all were 
equally corrupted,— the Trinitarian 
doctrine into polytheism, that of the in- 
carnation into a monstrous system of 
avatars, and those of resurrection and 
immortality into the metempsychosis. 
Should any critics or readers have hi- 
therto hesitated on the first question, 
this has never been the case regard- 
ing the others, and all are equally 
at variance with the conceptions 
of uninstructed reason. The same 
thing may be said of the history 
of creation, the sabbatical type of 
the Divine rest, the sacrificial rites, 
and the universal expectation of a 
Messiah, which were common to both 
Jews and Gentiles from the remotest 
times, and equally misunderstood with 
the former. ; 

If the Mosaic Elohim be, in a mea- 
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sure, obscurely set forth ia the law,* 
the doctrines of the incarnation, the 
resurrection, and immortality, are not 
lessso. All were alike preserved under 
the veil of the Mosaic types, until 
Christ lifted the veil (2 Cor. iii. 14); 
opening the holy of holies to Jew as 
well as to Gentile, and purifying the 
stream of Gentile corruption; and 
God’s chosen people, the conservators 
of his word, were thus protected from 
that overwhelming flood of corruption 
and idolatry, which inundated the rest 
of the civilised world; while human 
reason was, in the latter case, permit- 
ted to demonstrate its own inefficiency ; 
and hence, the Divine sufficiency of the 
course adopted for the preservation, 
and the ultimate developememt of all 
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logy, and the consuming answer to 
infidelity. 

Man’s perversity in the corruption 
of that knowledge which should be to 
God’s glory, has, however, been the 
same in every age. Now, that the 
philosophical systems of heathenism 
are no more, the speculations of ad- 
vancing physical science take their 
place; and, that knowledge of the 
works of Omnipotence, which had 
hitherto been veiled in the distance of 
space, or in the bowels of the earth, 
has been equally perverted by one class 
of inquirers; while another, adhering 
as closely to obsolete commentaries on 
the sacred text, as the Jews to their 
Targums and Talmuds, would set at 
naught the legitimate results of dis- 












































the above-mentioned doctrines and in- 
stitutions by a single event; after the 
speculative wisdom of Orpheus, Zo- 
roaster, Pythagoras, and Plato, had 
wasted itself in vain. All is consistent 
and beautiful. 


covery in the book of nature, and the 
aid which these must necessarily afford 
towards the progressive interpretation 
of portions of the inspired text, which 
do not come within the scope of the 
spiritual developement of the Gospel. 
These classes of investigators may hence 
be viewed as the Gentiles and Jews of 
our age, with reference to the subjects 
of discussion to which we have alluded. 
Let us therefore endeavour to treat 
every such question as it ought to be 


“ Veteri Testamento Novum lutet ; 
Novo Testamento Vetus patet.” 
See 2 Cor. iii. 13,14; Rev. v. 1, 5. 
Here is the whole truth, the solution 
of every difficulty, the key to mytho- 











* There is no present obscurity. With the Trinity of the New Testament to 
guide our researches, the plurality of Divine persons implied by the Elohim becomes 
equally definite in the Old. A Trinity in Unity is equally the doctrine of both, and 
must have been equally clear to the prophets of old, as to the apostles and the Christ- 
ian Church. The interpositions of the Father are in all cases through the agency of 
the Son, and the manifestation of the latter on earth is the leading subject of all 
prophecy: while, among the many examples of the operation of the Holy Spirit, 
commencing with the record of creation, that in Numbers, xi. 16, 17, 24-29, is so 
similar to the descent of “* the Comforter,” recorded in Acts, i. 8; ii. 1-4, when the 
vision was re-opened (see Dan. ix. 24), and that which was understood only by the 
former prophets (Numb. xi. 17, 25; xvi. 3, 4, 5; confer John, xi. 50, 51), made 
intelligible to all believers (Numb. xi. 29; Joel, U. 28; Acts, iii. 17), as for ever 
to establish the fact, that the religion of the Law and the Gospel is the same, and that 
the revealed Theism of every age involves the three Divime Persons of the Trinity. 

We need hardly insist that this sublime doctrine, which the lamp of the Gospel 
enables us to read in the law (Rom. xvi. 25, 26), is as independent of the ‘Trinitarian 
speculations of the Cabalists (founded on repetitions of the Divixe name in the He- 
brew, and other verbal and literal coincidences), as of heathenism itself. That such 
speculations existed among the Jewish doctors of the apostolic age, is certain (as 
appears most fully in the contemporary book Zohar); and it is to be regretted that 
Mr. Cory appears to have confined himself so completely to the text of his title, as to 
have omitted so important a member of the argument, as this consent of a portior of 
the most determined enemies of Christianity, to its fundamental doctrine,—no matter’ 
whether they took the hint from the doctrinal Trinity of Christianity, or derived it, 
like the heathens, from ancient tradition. ; 

As regards the national belief of the Jews at this period, it is self-evident from 
the many instances of conversion recorded in the New Testament, that (although, 
like Christianity itself, primarily, but more literally, grounded on the first article of 
the Decalogue), if Deism, it was Deism of a less obdurate nature than that of the 
Talmudists and modern Jews; because it prepared those who were “ Israelites 
indeed ” for the reception of the promised Messiah in his true character, rather than 
a5 a temporal prophet and prince, like Moses and David, 
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philosopher, humbly profiting by the 
lights which are progressively vouch- 
safed to us in the word and works of 
the Omnipotent. 

Having thus far endeavoured to pre- 
pare our readers for a question which, 
to many of them, will be a new one, 
as wellas to shew the utility and even 
necessity of a work which demonstrates 
the existence, in our humble apprehen- 
sion, the necessary existence, of the Gen- 
tile doctrine of a Trinity—the existence 
of a sufficiency of light among dhe na- 
tions of promise, to render their own dark- 
ness visible, when the true light came 
to be revealed — we shall now proceed 
with the analysis of our text, dwelling 
on the most prominent points so far as 
our prescribed space will allow, follow- 
ing out the author’s results where the 
application appears to us too much 
restricted, and freely expressing our 
dissent when theory seems to take the 
place of evidence: a defect almost ne- 
cessarily inherent in every original com- 
position on which much thought has 
been expended, but which is neverthe- 
less as little conspicuous in the present 
instance, as in any case that has come 
before us. 

Our author commences his in- 
quiry, by pointing ont the three prin- 
cipal eras of the literature and theo- 
logical speculations of that people, 
through the writings of whose sages 
we at first become acquainted with 
the history and opinions of Gentile 
antiquity. 

The first of these was that of the 
arrival from Egypt of the Danaide, 
who succeeded to the power of the 
almost unknown, and probably bar- 
barous, Inachide, and other preceding 
Pelasgic colonies; and _ introduced 
civilisation, literature, and portions of 
the religion of Egypt, as it then ex- 
isted, in the state of corruption to which 
it had arrived between the days of the 
first Pharaoh mentioned in Scripture, 
at whose court Abraham passed a 
short time, and those of the Jewish 
legislator ; the synchronous departure 
of the Jews and Greeks having been 
fully proved by us in our essay on 
that question. (See No. 82, October 
1836.) 

The second era of Grecian literature 
and religion, was that of the prophet 
Daniel; when the inspired writings 
were disseminated by the first captivity 
and dispersion of the Jews,— the age of 
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the contemporary sages, Thales aud 
Pythagoras, the Persian Zoroaster, the 
Indian Buddha, the Chinese Con- 
fucius, and a multitude of other philo- 
sophical reformers or innovators ; and 
here originated the properly classic 
age of Greece, as to the arts, sciences, 
literature, and religion. 

As this era was preceded by the 
removal of the ten tribes, and, con- 
sequently, of the sacred writings, into 
other countries, so was the third and 
last era—that of the propagation of 
Christianity, and of the mixed systems 
which prevailed during the three first 
centuries of its existence — anticipated 
by the Greek translation of the Scrip- 
tures, which became widely disseminated 
during the three centuries immediately 
preceding our era, and additionally 
prepared men’s minds for the prodigi- 
ous change about to occur in the en- 
suing three centuries. 

The original relations between true 
and false religion were in those ages 
either lost or overlooked, from the 
simple want of a comparison and con- 
densation of the data, almost as it has 
been up to our own times; and hence 
the disputes of philosophers, and the 
partial concessions of the fathers, in 
the first ages of Christianity, before 
the triumphant establishment of which, 
the sages and their systems became 
annihilated. 

The systems of heathenism thence- 
forward became matter of simple in- 
quiry, instead of a question of faith. 
The speculation of the subsequent ages, 
replaced the prejudice of the former ; 
and the mythological cloud, although 
its density has long ceased to exist, 
has continued to float in the horizon of 
criticism, and its unconnected frag- 
ments to puzzle us from our very days 
of childhood. 

The conductor, which our author 
has so successfully applied to these 
scattered masses, has been in no small 
degree facilitated in its construction by 
tvo remarkable circumstances, which 
have placed paganism in its original 
nakedness before our eyes in this nine- 
teenth century, and permitted the im- 
mediate collation of contemporaneous 
documents with the sacred records of 
religion. These are the recovered 
hieroglyphic literature of Egypt, on 
the one hand; and the extension of our 
empire over the regions of India, where 
paganism still flourishes in undiminish- 
ed vigour, on the other. A collation of 
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the materials thus obtained, with the 
oldest historical fragments of Egypt, 
Greece, and other countries, has di- 
rected Mr. Cory to his present con- 
clusions on the vital question of “ How 
much of that truth which was sub- 
sequently propagated by Christianity, 
had been revealed to the patriarchs of 
old ?” 

The multiplying principles of poly- 
theism — the celestial or physical, the 
terrestrial, the infernal, and the moral 
or intellectual forms of its divinities, 
the subdivisions of all these, and the 
international changes of many of them 
—have created difficulties in such an 
inquiry, which call for the concentrated 
efforts of a comprehensive and well- 
directed mind to dispel. Difficulties 
so grounded, however, become in such 
a mind, but the links of a chain which 
binds all nations and systems into one: 
and so they are treated in the investi- 
gation before us. 

In their primary celestial characters, 
the heathen divinities are the physical 
powers, and great objects of nature. 
In the terrestrial, they are the avatars 
of these in human form; and of such 
the progenitors and founders of every 
nation were supposed to consist. We 
hence find a double or treble series of 
gods having the same names, in agree- 
ment with the explanation supplied 
from the priests of Egypt by Diodorus 
Siculus (lib. i, c. 12, 13.) A subordi- 
nate branch of the terrestrial class were 
the demigods, or deified kings, heroes, 
and benefactors of mankind ; but these 
were not viewed in the light of avatars. 
The avatars themselves were not, how- 
ever, immortal. They died, and in 
this third state became the infernal 
divinities ; and in countries where the 
worship of the inferior animals was 
cultivated, the animal avatars were the 
especial representatives of the infernal 
class. Ilere we go a little further than 
our author, but shall have occasion to 
return to the question, and to develope 
to our readers the methodical repetitions 
of these several classes under the same 
names, in the calendars of eastern na- 
tions. If to the classes enumerated, 
we add the moral or intellectual forms 
of the gods, the representatives of the 
virtues and vices, the genii of the 
woods and waters, of the mountains 
and cities; and the goddesses of the 
several orders — the female characters 





* Censorinus, Anc. Fragm. p. 325. 
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of the male divinities, imagined by a 
system of materialism, which substituted 
generation or propagation, for creation 
—the pantheon of all nations will be 
complete. 

There are one or two fundamental 
points advanced by our author, which 
it is necessary here briefly to notice, 
as much depends on a right apprecia- 
tion of them. 

“In his immediate celestial cha- 
racter the (great) god is universally 
held to be the sun; that is, as the 
secondary or concentrated monad of 
the elements, as the source of light, 
motion, and time, and the giver of 
life; for the elements had primary 
divine characters assigned to them, as 
well as a primary generating monad, 
apart from their solar representative, 
as will appear further on. 

“In his human character, he was 
the great father of mankind; but he 
may not only be identified with Noah, 
but with Adam likewise. The one was 
looked upon as the re-appearance of 
the other, and both as incarnations of 
the deity.” We should rather say that 
Adam and Noah were held to be 
avatars of the primary and secondary 
monads above-mentioned, than re-ap- 
pearances of the same divine form. 
Besides, the histories of the creation 
and of the deluge — of the first and 
second origin of man — were con- 
founded. It is certain that in the 
Egyptian, Pheenician, and Indian sys- 
tems, they were not clearly separated. 
This is also the case with the Chinese ; 
while Varro* declares that all was 
“ unknown” to the Greeks and Ro- 
mans anterior to the great cataclysm. 

Mr. Cory proceeds to state, in suc- 
cession, the mythological systeins of the 
Hindus, the Greeks, the Orphic philo- 
sophers, the Egyptians, the Syrians, 
the Sidonians, the Tyrians, the Edes- 
senes, the Chaldzans, the Persians, the 
Chinese, and ultra-Gangetic nations ; 
the Germans, the Scandinavians, the 
Laplanders, the Druids, and the Pe- 
ruvians ; and in these, respectively, he 
clearly discovers the original element- 
ary monad, with a triad of divinities 
proceeding from this stem: this being 
obviously the only way in which the 
generative principles of materialism, 
founded on the cosmogonic type, and 
perhaps glancing at the mystical genera- 
tion of the second person (for we find 
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nothing in heathenism without a proto- 
type, however widely removed from the 
truth), permitted of the great funda- 
mental doctrine of a Trinity in Unity 
being represented. In the majority of 
these cases, the results depend either 
on contemporary records, or on the 
authority of original and very ancient 
writers ; whereas, in the others, the 
same system prevailed too widely se- 
arated for collusion, and in ages 
foe after the rest had succumbed to 
Christianity. There cannot be more 
conclusive data on which to found an 
argument. Let us here remark, that 
we should rather the Egyptian and 
Pheenician systems had appeared as 
separate members, than as one and the 
same ; although the junction is natural, 
were the question to be illustrated an 
isolated one. ‘The Pheenician com- 
mentaries of Sanchoniatho on the Her- 
maic, or Egyptian system, clearly sup- 
ply the link between the latter and 
the Orphic. The Tvsyze, or ether, the 
Pothos, and the Mot of the Pheeni- 
cian, are, as our author has proved, 
equivalent to the Kneph, Phtha, and 
Khem of the Egyptian; and equally 
represent the Ericapeeus, Pothes, and 
Metis of the Orphic. The generations 
of Sanchoniatho, besides, possess an 
Asiatic character, which could not have 
been derived wholly from the same 
source with the Egyptian system ; and 
his names are, in a great degree, to be 
found in the Greek mythology. The 
information contained in his history 
seems to have descended through Isiris 
(Cadmus ?), the brother of Cna, or 
Phenix (Cory’s Anc. Frag., 2d edit., 
p- 16); and the Orphic system, there 
can be little doubt, was derived, and 
further altered, from data brought into 
Greece by the same Isiris, or Cadmus. 
With reference to the systems of 
Egypt and India, which have recently 
been so much elucidated, it has been 
suggested by a respectable writer, in 
observations on Mr. Cory’s work 
(which we notice in consequence of so 
little having hitherto appeared on the 
question treated of), that “ these two 
links want obviously a third, or pos- 
sibly more, for connexion with each 
other ; if, indeed, they be connected.” 
But, the disunion here complained of is 
precisely what we want. Do we seek for 
connexion in the rays of the sun, after 
theirdeparture from that luminary? The 





* See Literary Gazeite, July 22, 1837. 
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cases are altogether similar. An esta- 
blished connexion between the Egypt- 
ian and Indian systems, would deter- 
mine the origin of one from the other 
(as in the case of Pheenicia and Greece, 
just adduced), and hence weaken the 
main argument, inevitable from sys- 
tems, differing in every thing, ‘their 
fundamental principle excepted, and 
thus establishing a common centre of 
radiation, whatsoever alterations and 
corruptions are proper to either. We 
do not look for many such independent 
instances, because the affinities of lan- 
guages, and every thing else, tend to 
prove that mankind at first radiated 
into three great families, whose subdi- 
visions will present affinities not to be 
found in the original branches. It is 
evident that the more widely the sys- 
tems of these shall be found to differ, 
the more complete and satisfactory will 
be the result. In Egypt and India, 
we expect to find distinct corruptions, 
peculiar to the races of Ham and 
Japhet. 

The same writer replies to our 
author’s general deduction, already 
quoted : * There is no evidence that 
it (the doctrine of a Trinity in Unity) 
was known universally. Arabia offers 
none, much as has been preserved of 
its former state. The proofs in Peru 
we have hinted at as questionable. In 
Mexico, none exist, so far as we can 
see. But setting aside all this, How 
comes it that the Jews, the sole records 
of the Deity’s real system, retain no 
such evidence?” We answer, that 
every contemporary, or original Gen- 
tile record (heathen Arabia offers none 
under this head, unless we except un- 
deciphered inscriptions), so far as ex- 
tant and understood, preserves the fact, 
as already insisted on. This is ofitself 
all that the argument demands. But, 
the same fact is known to have de- 
scended in several widely separated 
countries, to modern ages—in the 
overpowering case of Hindostan, to 
the present moment; and, even if 
lost by some, in which an indication 
of a universal original principle might 
be expected, ought it not rather to strike 
us with astonishment that so many 
have retained it, and that so much 
proof, that may be deemed almost su- 
perfluous, remains —that there should 
exist modern contemporary evidence 
speaking the language of the contem- 
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porary records of 3000 years’ standing ? 
The.case -of the Jews we have already 
spoken. of at length,.as forming the 
basis of the whole argument, and as 
furnishing the most conclusive evidence 
on the subject ; and the writer, although 
he sees “ no necessary connexion ” 
between the Christian and Heathen 
Trinities, by the tendency of his re- 
marks, still supports our view of the 
question. “ The Mosaic institutions, 
too, were necessary to separate the 
Hebrews from all other people. The 
Trinity of the Godhead would have been 
confounded with the triads of Egypt 
and Persia. As the poetry of Germany 
unites the cultivated minds of different 
states, so the religion of the Jews 
would thus have united them with the 
heathen, and on the highest point. As 
it was, they forsook their visible pro- 
tector sufficiently often. But, if we 
come to the ‘ fulness of time’ for this 
revelation, when philosophy and reli- 
gion had amply prepared men’s minds 
for it, and when it was, in fact, but a 
part of the Messiah’s coming, we shall 
see that the same argument satisfac- 
torily applies to religious, as to astro- 
nomical and physical phenomena ; 
namely, that they were developed as 
required, and not unnecessarily left as 
a stumbling-block and source of folly 
to the Jew or the Greek.” 

We have inserted this passage, be- 
cause it tends to shew how beautifully 
every explanation, grounded on the 
facts, coincides with the results, as we 
have already endeavoured to deduce 
them from scriptural principles ; and 
that apparent objections, so grounded, 
become real supports. Neither Jew 
nor Greek wanted a stumbling-block, 
to cause them to prefer the wrong to 
the right. The Gentiles would still 
have philosophised, and corrupted the 
religion of their ancestors,—the ex- 
amples of the doctrines of the incarna- 
tion, the resurrection, and the soul’s 
immortafity, already adduced, are un- 
answerable ;—while, in the course pur- 
sued, we see but additional evidence 
of the necessity of a superhuman deve- 
lopement. As regards the evidence of 
connexion between the Christian and 
Gentile doctrines, the fact itself be- 
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speaks a common source, unless, with 
Bryant and Faber, we enlist.the three 
sons of Adam, and the three sons of 
Noah, in explanation of the original 
Gentile principle ; a proceeding which, 
by the way, is a mere subterfuge. The 
heathens could not have made their 
God after the image and likeness of 
the families of Adam and Noah, with- 
out a previous knowledge that these 
families furnished the requisite type.* 
Such a writer as the above would 
hardly sanction this. Yet how does 
he explain the admitted Gentile triads ? 
No attempt is made.+ The ancients, 
however, tell us plainly enough that 
they are derived from the cosmogonic 
elements. They are primarily the ma- 
terial and elementary types of the spi- 
ritual Trinity of revelation (Inguiry, 
p- 86)—types established by revela- 
tion itself (col. Gen. i. with John, i.), 
and the only resource of materialism 
to preserve the original doctrine. The 
spirit, whether physical or spiritual, is 
equally the r»se«; and the light, whe- 
ther physical or spiritual, equally the 
gws of the Greek text: so that the ma- 
terialist of antiquity had little difficulty 
in preserving their analogies complete. 
Our time, space, and inclination, 
alike enjoin us to refer to the work 
itself for the author’s developement of 
the national triads, as it could not but 
suffer by any abridgement of materials 
already so much and so ably condensed. 
If we have shewn the necessity of the 
perusal of it by the scholar and the 
Christian, our purpose is answered. 
We shall therefore direct our subse- 
quent attention, as already intimated, 
to critical remarks, and to applications 
and illustrations of some of the points 
advanced by Mr. Cory, which may 
tend to strengthen the argument, as 
well as to facilitate the study, and aug- 
ment its interest, in connexion with the 
archeological researches of our times. 
The tabular view of the triads, 
with which we conclude this chapter, 
will prepare the reader to accom- 
pany us, and will be found useful for 
reference. The purpose is to afford a 
general, rather than a critically exact 
idea, either of our author's results, or 
of the national systems on which they 








* The same argument applies to the triplicities of the Jewish Cabalists. Their 
claim, a3 original data, is precisely as good as that of the sons of the patriarchs. 

+ Ina subsequent notice on Mr. Cory’s Chronological Inquiry (Literary Gazette, 
Aug. 19, 1837), we, however, find this writer a convert to the principles advanced 


by Mr. Mushet, a follower of the Shem, Ham, and Japhet system of explanation, 
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are founded; yet such a one as will 
help to ‘clear up obscurities in both. 
As regards the former, we have found 
it necessary, in some measure, to in- 
vert the order of Mr. Cory’s detail, by 
placing the Egyptian triads before the 
Orphic and the later Greek, which 
were derived from the Egyptian; and 
as this derivation was obviously through 
the Phenician system, we have sepa- 
rated the latter from the Egyptian, with 
which our author has united it, and 
placed the Pheenician triad between 
the Egyptian and the Orphic. The 
Syrian, Sidonian, Tyrian, and Edes- 
sene triads, which are obviously of the 
same class, and which, while furnish- 
ing the radical character of triplicity, 
do not so fully identify themselves with 
the other systems, we give in their place, 
according to our author; the Chaldaic 
follows in its natural place, imme- 
diately preceding the Persian. The 
true Chaldaie system is, however, more 
exactly represented by the Persian, 
which was derived from it; as is evi- 
dent from the description of Eudemus, 
cited by Damascius (Anc. Frag., 2d 
edit., p. 318), and confirmed by the 
general consent of antiquity. 

As regards the national systems of 
the Hindus, Egyptians, Pheenicians, 
Greeks, and Persians, which offer many 
common characteristics, there are diffi- 
culties which render any but a very 
general idea, impossible in the tabular 
form. These arise from the frequent 
amalgamations and transpositions of 
the rank or office of the divinities, and 
of their physical or material, and their 
metaphysical, or moral, or ideal cha- 
racters ; as well as of the colours in 
which they are represented, and of the 
sacred animals, which are their vahans, 
or bearers, or companions, and symbols. 

There is, besides, a distinction be- 
tween the physical and the metaphy- 
sical, or moral and ideal triads, which 
determines them to have been separate 
forms of the divinities; and which, had 
it been perceived by the author, would 
have relieved the subject of much of 
its difficulty, and have rendered a more 
methodical tabular statement admis- 
sible. It likewise augments the beauty 
and force of the whole argument. The 
distinction in question, which it would 
have been premature to explain here, 
will be found established and eluci- 
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dated in’ the subsequent pages of our 
analysis. Let it’ be noticed, that where 
a line is drawn ‘across the Indian and 
Egyptian columns of our table, the in- 
tention is to separate the names which 
belong respectively to the physical and 
moral (or intellectual) triads, which, 
as above, were not confounded, but 
assumed to be coexistent. 

It may be well here to remark that 
the Hindu, the Egyptian, and the Per- 
sian systems, appear to present us with 
three distinct streams of corrupted re- 
ligion, flowing from a common source; 
and these we are disposed, as already 
intimated, to refer to the Japhetic, 
Chametic, and Semitic lines of the 
Gentile posterity of Noah. We have 
already seen that the Pheenician, the 
Orphic, and the later Greek systems, 
flow directly from the Egyptian ; while 
the Syrian, the Sidonian, and the Ty- 
rian triads, are probably of the same 
family, if not of the same immediate 
descent. The Pythagorean system de- 
scended from this family; and with 
the monad, dyad, and triad of that sys- 
tem, the Chinese and others eastwards 
of India appear to connect themselves, 
in agreement with the synchronous 
origin of all these, under Pythagoras, 
Confucius, Bhuddha, &c.; this being 
the age of partial reformation, occa- 
sioned by the dissemination of the 
sacred Jewish books, at the period of 
the captivity, as already noticed. The 
Chaldean system—that of the idol- 
atrous forefathers of Abraham (Gen. xi. 
28-31; Josh. xxiv. 2)— must be viewed 
as an elder branch of the same stem 
with the Persian, which also belongs 
to the age of Pythagoras; while we 
may, perhaps, securely refer the Scan- 
dinavian, and the rest westwards of 
Greece and Italy, to the same stem 
with the Hindu system, in correspond- 
ence with philological classification of 
nations. We shall thus have a great 
periethnic tree of the corruptions of 
the religion of the patriarchs, resolving 
itself into three grand branches, which 
ultimately resolve themselves into one 
common stem, springing from the cor- 
rupted trinity of the Scythismus, or 
first apostasy from the patriarchal 
church, which ancient writers agree in 
referring to the period when mankind 
dwelt together on the plains of Shinar. 

Hennoonwes. 
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We are about fo return to a subject 
which is, we well know, to some of 
our readers, rather unpalateable. But 
it is in vain for them, as for us, to think 
of escaping from it. It is one of the 
necessities of the times; and it is a 
growing and advancing one. 

How general, nay, how almost uni- 
versal, is the wish expressed, to keep 
theological questions out of the debates 
of the House of Commons. Yet, in 
spite of all that men can do, theolo- 
gical questions will obtrude them- 
selves ; and we find each succeeding 
year’s discussions becoming more reli- 
gious, aud more polemical in its bear- 
ing, than the former one! So it must 
be; and it is mere folly and childish- 
ness to hope to beat back the ad- 
vancing tide, or to interpose between 
the collision of opposing opinions. 

Nor can any good reasen be given 
why men should wish to suppress such 
discussions ; except, indeed, that which 
is really the secret motive of their dis- 
like,—a sense of their own ignorance 
and incompetence. Religion has been 
looked upon, in their education, as a 
sort of superfluous accomplishment ; 
and they now fear to touch upon a 
subject which must discover their own 
deficiencies. This, in addition to the 
universal distaste which dwells in the 
heart of man, by nature, to think of 
God, and his laws, and his future 
judgment, any more than can be 
helped, will furnish a sufficient elu- 
cidation of the perpetual effort which 
is visible, to shut out, or to put down, 
all theological discussions in_parlia- 
ment, 

The attempt, however, is a vain one. 
The contest now going on is not a 
mere struggle of factions —it is a war 
of principles ; and by principle alone 
can that contest be maintained. Those 
who range themselves under the Con- 
servative banner will soon find—are, 
indeed, now finding — that it is im- 
possible to make good their ground 
without a frequent recurrence to the 
highest and holiest sanctions. Expe- 
diencies and policies will no longer 
answer the purpose ; nothing less than 
“Tue Truth ” will suffice to maintain 
this warfare. 

But we have here touched the key- 
note of the whole matter,—Tue Trutu ! 
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That is the word which must be our 
rallying ery for the future ; for it is the 
word which most annoys and vexes 
our foes. This was very distinctly ex- 
hibited in the recent debate on na- 
tional education. The question soon 
shewed itself to be, Whether the state 
was bound to teach the Truth alone, 
or was free to teach Truth and False- 
hood indiscriminately. The highest 
and best-principled speaker on the 
Conservative side, Lord Ashley, at 
once took the strongest and only 
tenable ground, and asserted, that if 
the state undertook the work of public 
education at all, it was bound to teach 
the Truth, and that alone. He was 
replied to by an unworthy opponent, 
indeed ; but that opponent frankly, 
and without hesitation, avowed the 
main and central principle of modern 
infidelity. This speaker (Mr. Hawes) 
remarked : 

‘« But the noble lord said, rather than 
the state should not teach the truth, it 
ought to teach nothing at all. He should 
like to know by what high authority the 
noble lord had ascertained ‘ the truth.” 
(Loud cheers.) He should like to know 
how it became any member of the 
Christian church to say, ‘I am right, 
and all who differ from me are wrong.’”’ 


This is the mode by which popular 
and fashionable Infidelity now works. 
It knows better than to dispute the 
truth and authenticity of the Holy 
Scriptures: this would bring on an 
examination of the facts and evidence, 
in which Infidelity well knows that it 
would be worsted. It prefers, there- 
fore, the more insidious course, of 
leaving the authority of Holy Writ un- 
assailed ; but alleging, or, rather, tak- 
ing for granted, that this revelation of 
God's will is so vague, and may be so 
variously interpreted, as to be tanta- 
mount to no revelation at all. “ The 
Bible! oh, yes, the Bible, of course ; 
but who will venture to say that he 
understands the Bible, or that his in- 
terpretation of it is the true one?” In 
this way a seeming acquiescence is 
yielded, and a man will profess himself 
a Christian, a Protestant, and even a 
Churchman, who yet denies with Mr. 
Hawes, that any man has a right to 
suppose that he knows what is truth, 
and what is falsehood ; and will reso- 
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lutely maintain that the state is as 
much bound to teach Mohammedism 
and Popery, if the people prefer those 
delusions, as it can be to diffuse that 
Divine Truth which God, in his infi- 
nite mercy, has given us in His own 
word ! 

And the next step is, at once to deal 
with men as mere animals, as brute 
creatures, and to put all the motives 
and sanctions of religion wholly out of 
view. The gentleman (/) who managed 
to palm himself on the electors of Ips- 
wich as a Conservative, and who now, 
with the coolest assurance, nightly 
misrepresents those who sent him to 
the House of Commons, without be- 
traying even the least consciousness of 
the disgrace which attaches to such 
frauds ;—this Mr. Gibson said, in the 
same debate :— 

«« Let the house remember, that their 
business there was to regard mere civil 
rights, without reference to different re- 
ligious persuasions, and that they were 
bound to contemplate man as man, and 
not as members of particular sects in re- 
ligion.” 

The conceited ignorance of this 
** let the house remember,” is almost 
amusing; even while one’s choler is 
excited by the grossness of the folly 
thns dogmatically enunciated. “ To 
contemplate man as man, and not as 
members of particular sects in religion !” 
Why, does not this babbler know that 
man has been properly described as 
“a religious animal?” Has he not 
yet acquired such a smattering of 
** useful knowledge” from his study of 
the Penny Magazine, as to know that 
in no part of the world can man be 
found without religion? that it is, in 
short, an essential of his very existence ; 
and that, consequently, the * philoso- 
phers” who would legislate for man 
without a conscience and without a 
creed, are legislating for that which 
does not exist ; and might as reasonably 
enact laws to establish schools for the 
sphinxes and the mermaids! 

Really the folly of these people is 
quite prodigious. The point we have 
just touched upon is but a single 
feature in the case. The whole of this 
Education debate consisted, on their 
side, of a series of the most obvious 
non seguiturs. Think of men gravely 
arguing by the hour, that the popula- 
tion was sunk in heathenish vice, and 
thus fraught with every danger to the 
state, and then proposing to remedy 
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the evil by teaching the children of 
the poor, arithmetic, geography, and 
mechanics! And doing this, too, in 
the teeth of their own friend Bulwer’s 
clear and unanswerable proofs, that in 
France crime abounds the most in 
those districts where education — the 
education of “ useful knowledge ”—is 
the most widely diffused ! 

The word of inspiration has rightly 
described this sort of * philosophy.” 
“ The fool hath said in his heart, There 
is no God.” “ He hath said in his 
heart, ‘God hath forgotten ; he hideth 
his face ; he will never see it.’” There 
is no other term than that of “ folly,” 
or its concentration, “ madness,” which 
can properly describe the monstrous 
absurdity of those who would seriously 
legislate for men as if they had no con- 
sciences, and looked to no hereafter. 
The astute atheist, conversing freely 
with his friend on these matters, 
checked his discourse when his servant 
came into the room. ‘ We must be 
cautious,” said he, ‘“* how we speak of 
such things before these fellows, lest 
they should knock us all on the head.” 
There can be no doubt that atheism, 
followed to its true results, would lead 
every one to the simple course of 
grasping as much of this world’s pos- 
sessions, and securing as much sensual 
enjoyment, as he could, without the 
least regard to any other consideration ; 
and this principle, introduced into a 
commonwealth, leads to inevitable 
anarchy. 

If we would have social existence, 
then, we must have a religion. The 
unanswerable argument of Dwight, on 
this subject, can hardly be too often 
repeated : 


‘*« Should an advocate for the doctrine 
which I oppose, demand proof that reli- 
gion is indispensable to the welfare of a 
free country, this is my answer. Mo- 
rality, as every sober man, who knows 
any thing of the subject, discerns with a 
glance, is merely a branch of religion ; 
and where there is no religion, there is 
no morality. Moral obligation has its 
sole ground in the character and govern- 
ment of God. But where God is not 
worshipped, his character will soon be 
disregarded ; and the obligation, founded 
on it, unfelt and forgotten. No duty, 
therefore, to individuals, or to the public, 
will be realised or performed. Justice, 
kindness, and truth, the great hinges on 
which free society hangs, will be unprac- 
tised, because there will be no motives 
to the practice, of sufficient force to re- 
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sist the passions of man. Oaths of office, 
and of testimony, alike, without the sanc. 
tions of religion; are merely solemn farces. 
Without the sense of accountableness to 
God, without the realising belief of a 
future retribution, they are employed 
only to insult the Creator, deprave the 
juror, and cheat his fellow-men. This 
sense nothing but religion can inspire or 
preserve. With the loss of religion, 
therefore, the ultimate foundation of 
confidence is blown up, and the security 
of life, liberty, and property, buried in 
the ruins. 

“Tn aid of these observations, I allege 
that no free government has ever existed 
for any time without the support of reli. 
gion. Athens, Sparta, and Rome, stood 
and fell with their religion, false and 
gross as it was, because it contained 
some of those great truths and solemn 
sanctions, without which man can pos- 
sess no conscience, exercise no virtue, 
and find no safety. To their religion, 
Britain, Switzerland, and the United 
Netherlands, have owed most of their 
happiness and their permanency ; and 
might say to this celestial denizen, 
in every period of their prosperity, as 
the devout and humble Christian to his 
God, ‘ Having obtained help of thee, we 
have coutinued to this time.’ 

“In the history of the globe, there is 
recorded but one attempt, seriously made, 
to establish a free government without re- 
ligion. From this attempt has sprung 
new proof that such a government, 
stripped of this aid, cannot exist. The 
government, thus projected, was itself 
never established, but was a mere abor- 
tion ; exhibiting doubtful signs of life at 
its birth, and possessing this dubious 
existence only as an ephemeron. During 
its diurnal life it was the greatest scourge, 
particularly to those for whom it was 
formed, and generally to the rest of man- 
kind, which the world has ever seen. 
Instead of being a free, just, and benefi- 
cent system of administration, it was 
more despotic than u Persian caliphate ; 
more wasteful of life, aud all its bless- 
ings, than an inundation of Goths and 
Vandals. Those who lived under it, 
and either originated or executed its 
measures, were the authors of more 
crimes than any collection of men, since 
the termination of that gigantic wicked- 
ness, from which nothing but an uni- 
versal deluge cuuld cleanse this polluted 
world. 

‘* These evils, my antagonist is further 
to be informed, were the result of the 
only experiment ever made, of erecting a 
government without religion. They are 
the only specimen of the genuine efficacy 
of infidelity aud atheism on the mind and 
on the happiness of man, during the only 
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opportunity which they have enjoyed, of 
possessing ‘an’’ unlimited control ° over 
human’ affairs. Until the remembrance 
of this experiment shall have been lost, 
it can never be made again. 

‘* Finally, he is to be informed, that it 
is wiser, more humane, and more ef- 
fectual, to prevent crimes than to punish 
them. He is to be told what he cannot 
deny, that religion is the only great pre« 
ventive of crime ; and contributes more, 
in a far more desirable manner, to the 
peace and good order of society, than 
the judge and the sheriff, the gaol and 
the gibbet united. He is to be reminded 
that mankind, with all the influence of 
religion added to that of civil govern. 
ment, are still imperfectly governed ; 
are less orderly, peaceful, and friendly to 
each other, than humanity must wish ; 
and that, therefore, he who would wil- 
lingly lessen this influence is a fool, he 
who would destroy it a madman.” 


But we anticipate the rejoinder which 
is already on the opponent’s tongue ;— 
that Dr. Dwight’s argument applies 
solely or chiefly to ‘ general religion,” 
and not to those peculiarities by which 
one sect is distinguished from another. 
**Do you not see,” it will be said, 
“that the late government plan of 
education, against which you were so 
wrathful, made the fullest provision for 
the constant inculcation of this ‘ general 
teligion,’ and only kept out of sight, and 
confined to the ‘ separate apartment,’ 
those ‘special’ doctrines about which 
Christian men are so apt to differ.” 

At the first glance, this view of the 
case has a very specious appearance ; 
but a few moments’ reflection dissipates 
the delusion. To admit that men, 
holding very different views of Christ- 
ian truth, may yet, amidst all their 
differences, be each of them sincerely 
religious, and each of them substantially 
safe, is one thing; and to say that all 
the matters about which they differ 
are wholly immaterial, and had better 
have been sunk in oblivion, is quite 
another. One man may complete and 
round off his scheme of Christianity in 
one way, and his neighbour in another, 
and both, in their different ways, may 
be safe, and both may be useful. But 
if you were to attempt to expunge from 
the creed of each, all the matters 
touching which any difference of union 
existed, you would render each of their 
creeds incomplete ; and in any incom- 
plete system no vitality can exist. 
Tn like manner, to admit into a school 
only those few general ideas on which 
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all who call themselves Christians are 
agreed, would be to stop short of any 
thing like a consistent or influencing 
faith. No one can worship a God of 
whose character and attributes he 
knows nothing; but the system of 
which we speak would refuse the child 
even this first elementary knowledge, 
and yet call itself a “ religious educa- 
tion !” 

Now there is nothing more clear, 
than that as a variety of colours, each 
having a beauty of its own apart, be- 
come, when mingled on one palette, 
merely a muddy mass, which possesses 
no beauty at all,—so would a variety 
of creeds, each, in its degree, operative 
apart, become, if commingled and neu- 
tralising each other in the same school, 
a mere heap of useless and perplexing 
propositions. If the distinguishing 
points of each were taught, without re- 
gard to the others, we should have a 
mass of controversy aud contradiction. 
If these distinguishing tenets were not 
taught, from respect to the feelings of 
the differing sects, we should have 
nothing complete, nothing consistent, 
nothing operative on the hearts of the 
scholars. 

Dr. Lushington declared, in this de- 
bate, without the least reserve, that 
“ His principle was, that they should 
go the whole length, without any ex- 
ception of any one species of belief.” 
Now, by this explicit declaration, we 
discern the sort of “ religion” which 
the propounders of this pew system 
would permit to exist in their schools. 
It must be a system wholly without 
doctrines ; for there is no one doctrine 
of Christianity which is not impugned 
by some party or other. Nay, Christ- 
ianity itself is boldly declared, by some 
of the frankest of the advocates of the 
new theory, to be a sort of sectarianism, 
which must receive no peculiar favour! 
The Sun newspaper, when dealing with 
this subject, lately said : 


“ We cannot, however, deny that the 
ministers encourage the arrogant preten- 
sions of the priests and the Tories. 
Their latest minute professes a desire 
‘ to train the children duly in the Christ. 
ian religion.’ And as the state recognises 
and pays but one Christian religion, the 
priests of the established church, by ‘that 
desire and that recognition, necessarily 
claim a control over the religion taught 
tothe children. * * * Butif the 
siate have nothing to do with the religion 
of its subjects, but to protect each man 
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in the exercise of his own, we may doubt 
whether it has any right to train children 
in the principles of the Christian religion,” 


Ilere we have the “ liberal” theory 
carried to its full results. And those 
results include the proscription of 
Christianity from any peculiar favour 
in the sight of the government; and 
its reduction to the rank of an 
“opinion,” which is to be looked upon 
as of no more authority than the 
dogmas of the Socialists! And this, 
indeed, is the legitimate consequence 
of the principle enunciated by Messrs. 
Hawes and Gibson,— that it is pre- 
sumption in any man to speak of “ the 
truth” as a thing discoverable, or a 
thing which he had discovered. 

Such, then, is the guise assumed by 
modern infidelity. It is, as now 
adopted, a novelty, dating merely from 
the abolition of the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts, and of the Restrictions on 
the Papists. Up to that period, we 
believe, this language was not usually 
heard in parliament; wor, indeed, 
could it be used with any appearance 
of propriety ; the legislature, previous 
to that date, being by explicit profes- 
sion Protestant, and attached to the 
established church. It is to the re- 
peal of those restrictions that we owe 
the rise of this new manifestation of 
infidelity. An opportunity was given 
to argue, whether justly or not, that 
from that time forth the state professed 
to have no preference, no religious 
creed, no conscience. In our view, 
this is wrongfully assumed. We do 
not believe that the error then com- 
mitted, was really of this frightful 
character. A variety of legislative acts 
might be referred to, which have been 
done since that period, and in which 
the parliaments of Great Britain have 
expressly disavowed this principle of 
indifference, and have declared that 
they have a preference, and are pre- 
pared to avow a religious belief. We 
look upon the indifference, therefore, 
which is endeavoured to be set up as 
the true character of our legislature, as 
a mere assumption, partaking of the 
usual irregularity and rashness of in- 
fidel reasonings. 

This is, however, the point at issue. 
The position now taken by the infidel 
party,—a party which reckons in its 
strength many who are personally not 
infidels, but who are deluded by the 
fascinations of liberalism to give their 
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position now taken by this party is, 
that the state knows nothing, ought to 
know nothing, can know nothing, of 
what is éruth. Morals, they will ad- 
mit, the state may know something of, 
and may properly endeavour to cul- 
tivate and patronise; but religious 
truth, from which alone the principles 
of morals can be ascertained, and the 
sanctions of morals derived, must be 
considered to be wholly inaccessible. 

Into all the absurdities of this view 
we shall not now enter; our present 
object is merely to point out the fact, 
that this is the chief controversy which 
will, for the next few years, agitate 
the parliamentary deliberations of this 
country. This is the central point of 
“ liberalism ;” this is the ruling vice of 
modern politics. 

Now from this controversy let no 
man think to escape; except, indeed, 
he means to abjure politics altogether, 
and to trouble his head no more with 
the state of the nation than with the 
affairs of the moon. If he means not 
utterly to banish all such matters from 
his thoughts, then must he of necessity 
come to some conclusion, or at least 
give some vote, on the question, whether 
the truth is discoverable or not ? 

It is from a deep conviction of the 
pressure and weight of this question, — 
of its being actually clamorous for ad- 
mission and establishment in the 
British legislature, and of the im- 
mense importance attaching to its ad- 
mission or exclusion,— it is because we 
feel entirely assured, that upon its de- 
cision the whole fate of the country 
depends, that we express, without hesi- 
tation, our regret at the low tone 
adopted in the late debate, by some of 
the leaders of the Conservative party. 
There were, indeed, those, among whom 
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Lord Ashley and Mr. Gladstone stood 
honourably pre-eminent, who did no 
injustice to this great argument, by 
resting it upon inferior or temporary 
considerations. 

But how unfortunate was it, whether 
the expression were so meant or not, 
that the great leader of the Conserva- 
tive party should commence his ad- 
dress by a limitation which might be 
interpreted to mean, and which by the 
ministerialists was eagerly interpreted 
to mean, that he disclaimed the grand 
and noble principles avowed by the 
friends to whom we have just adverted, 
and preferred to rest his case on the 
miserable footing of mere momentary 
expediency. 

We will not hastily conclude, from 
a casual expression of this sort, capable 
of various meanings, that Sir Robert 
Peek was really guilty of this short- 
coming. But we know well that the 
circumstance was with the utmost de- 
light fastened upon by the occupants 
of the treasury-bench, and that their 
exultation since has known no bounds, 
at their great opponent’s supposed re- 
pudiation of those principles, by which, 
and by which alone, he can ever effectu- 
ally and permanently establish a Con- 
servative administration. 

But this: false impression cannot 
long remain. Other opportunities will 
occur of more explicitly declaring him- 
self; and the leader of the great Con- 
servative party must then leave no 
room for misapprehension. “ If the 
trumpet give an uncertain sound, who 
shall prepare himself for the battle?” 
He must give his opponents, as well as 
his supporters, thoroughly to under- 
stand, that he is contending, not for 
place, which, he does not want,— not 
for power, which he already possesses, 
— but for THE TRUTH. 











Punch Song. 


PUNCII SONG. 


FROM THE GERMAN, 


Four noble elements, 
Joined in the bowl, 

The mirror of life are, 
The light of the soul. 


Crush first the golden lime, 
Crush his bright rind,— 
Aye sharpness and bitterness 

Joy leaves behind. 


With the sugar-cane’s milk, from 
The Isles of the West, 

Tame his fierce bitterness, 
Calm him to rest. 


Dash in the water, now, 
Foam-gleaming tide,— 
Water embraceth 
The universe wide. 


Next the Spirit who builds on 
The wine-press his throne,— 
Ile that the life of life 
Giveth alone. 


Quick ! ere he vanisheth, 
Fill for the brave ; 

While yet glows the nectar, 

Drink deep of his wave ! 
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A Case of Clairvoyance. 


A CASE OF CLAIRVOYANCE. 







INTRODUCTION. 


Durie a few weeks in the autumn of 
last year, [ halted at a certain large 
town in Deutschland ; and, taking the 
traveller’s chance for temporary com- 
panions, became acquainted with some 
half-dozen of capital fellows, professors 
and students, who, however they might 
have wrangled at times on mathematical 
or metaphysical matters, were perfectly 
unanimous in the spirit of their transla- 
tion of Horace’s pithy line,— 


“ Dulce est desipere in loco.” 


So all went on pleasantly enough till 
the arrival of one Doctor Zwingen- 
bock, and a Baron Schwartzlippe, with 
their “ tail” of proselytes, patients, 
and attendants, for the purpose of en- 
lightening and astonishing the natives, 
by lectures on, and marvellous cures 
and feats to be performed by, animal 
magnetism, or, as the doctor called it, 
Mesmerism. 

Now, all that I then knew of that 
wonderful science was, that Mesmer 
had got the principles from Hehl (a 
German philosopher) and Ingenhousz 
(a doctor); but that, “ ingens animi,” 
he “ went a-head” of his masters, who 
incontinently pronounced him to be a 
humbug,—a sentence which was sub- 
sequently confirmed by the University 
of Vienna, and the Academy of Sciences 
at Berlin. Of his and his followers 
making money afterwards, in London 
and Paris, by their queer exhibitions of 
iron rods, finger poking, and pianoforte 
playing, I thought little, inasmuch as I 
think so little of the idlers in both those 
cities, as to believe that no absurdity 
or tomfoolery can be too egregious to 
lack patronage among them. 

Something of this sort I ventured to 


observe in one of our meetings ; and, 
forthwith, the harmony of our cyprocia 
vanished. Being a lover of peace, I 
strove to back out, by confessing utter 
ignorance of the subject. It was in 
vain! Information was _ proffered. 
Facts were stated and contradicted. 
The ball of contention was launched ; 
and if I would not keep it up, others 
would. 
‘* Procul omnis esto 
Clamor et ira,” 


was quoted uselessly from their favour- 
ite bard. It seemed as though they 
had indeed been magnetised by the 
points of quarrelsome weapons. 

Again and again we met, but ever 
with the same result; and thus was 
broken up the comfort of as snug a 
little party as a wayworn traveller might 
desire to nestle with for a brief sojourn. 

At first, the affair appeared to me of 
about equal importance with Dean 
Swift's egg-breakers’ big-and-little-end- 
ian controversity ; butthe dropping of 
water wears holes in stone (the proverb 
is somewhat trite), and my ears were 
continually assailed. The whole place 
was magnetic or anti-magnetic. Even 
the ladies insisted upon a plain declara- 
tion of one’s sentiments, and permitted 
no shuffling, however complimentary. 
Then I was compelled to wait the ar- 
rival of sundry letters, and more parti- 
cularly of one with a supply of the 
“ needful.” So, being thus tied to the 
spot, I said, “ Homo sum,” &c. Man 
is a gregarious animal. I'll go with 
the throng, and hear what this Doctor 
Zwingenbock has got to say for himself. 
So 1 went to his lectures, and was ex- 
perimented upon, and at last was re- 
solved to believe if I could. 


PREPARATION AND FLIGHT, 


“Do I believe in clairvoyance?” 
exclaimed Dr. Zwingenbock. ‘“ How 
can a man not believe vot he knows ? 
vot he has experienced and vitnessed ? 
Ven I vos in Courland, dere vos a 
youngish girl very susceptible of de 
magnetic influences. She could nei- 
der read, nor write, nor draw, nor 
paint, nor play upon any instrument, 
nor dance, nor noting. She had never 
been taught ; and as for politics, bah! 
VOL, XX. NO. CXV. 





she knew not de meaning of de vord, 
nor de name of any reigning prince. 
Vell, 1 practised upon her, and she 
vent to sleep; and ve votched her, as 
she lay on a sofa in de middle of de 
room, and had some motions by vich I 
knew as she got some revelations. 
Vell, presently she get up, fast asleep, 
and dance along de back of de sofa, 
vitch vas not vider dan vere a cat can 
valk ; and neyer—no, never—did Tag- 
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lioni, nor nobody else, dance so beau- 
tiful; and ven she come to de end, 
she standed on de very tip of von toe, 
and turned round dree times, vid her 
arms stretched out, and her body bended 
vid a grace, and t'oder leg raised up 
behind like de flying Mercury ; and so 
she turned round dree times, and den 
jumped so light upon de ground as a 
feader, and sang a song like a night- 
ingale. Vell, den she called for some 
drawing materials, vitch vos brought 
vidout saying noting, and she sate 
down, and drew a béautiful eagle, vid 
a crown upon his head, flying in de 
air, and likevise a cresceut,—one vos 
for Russia, and t’oder for Turkey, by 
hieroglyphics, vot she never heard be- 
fore; and den she writed underneat 
some admirable poetry, vot told all as 
did happen seven, ten, fifieen year 
after, ven dose nations vent at var. 
Hein! Do I believe in clairvoyance, 
indeed? Here is my goot friend, de 
Baron Schwartzlippe, as my vitness.” 

“Yaw, yaw!” exclaimed the baron ; 
“QO, yes! I see it all. Svaar—take 
mine oadt wid great pleasure. Emery 
ding ish drue!”’ And then, turning 
sharply round, he walked to the fur- 
ther end of the room, and back again, 
briskly ; then suddenly halted, drew 
himself up to his full height, and 
looked round with much: self-satisfac- 
tion, as though he would say, “ I sup- 
pose my word’s enough; but, if not, 
bring the Testament: I’m ready.” 

* There’s no withstanding such evi- 
dence,” I observed. 

“ Magna est veritas, et preva—law 
—bit!” exclaimed the doctor. 

“ Yaw, yaw! emery ding ish drue !” 
cried the baron, striking the table with 
his fist. 

“ Ve make de grand experiment to 
night,” said the doctor. ‘ You sup 
vid us and some oder friends, vot is 
great magnifiers—magnetizers I mean. 
Ve vill get you en rapport vid some- 
body or someting.” 

“It’s of no use,” I replied; “ you 
have tried your utmost before, and never 
been able even to send me to sleep.” 

* Dat vos because you vos in de 
darkness of uncredulity,” observed the 
doctor ; “ now it is much bester, as 
you believe.” 

“Yaw, yaw ! emery ding ish drue!” 
again exclaimed the baron, flourishing 
his right hand over his head. 

I informed them that I had no par- 
ticular wish to become a somnambu- 
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list, nor to be sent spinning upon one 
toe, like a teetotum, along the backs 
of sofas; but that a peep into futurity 
would certainly be very agreeable to 
me, and that 1 would do my utmost to 
assist the endeavours of any gentlemen 
who would give me a lift in that di- 
rection. And thereupon the doctor 
spake, in mystical, enthusiastic terms, 
of the wondrous magnetic powers of 
several of his friends, concerning which 
and whom he related sundry marvel- 
lous matters; and, at every pause, the 
baron gave vent to his usual ejacula- 
tion, 

“ Yaw, yaw! emery ding ish drue.” 

+ * . 


The scene of our supper was a pri- 
vate room at a tavern; the provisions 
were substantial beyond all bounds, 
and the appetites of the guests pro- 
digious. There were seven besides 
the baron and the doctor, making the 
mystical number of three times three 
magnetic illuminati, prepared to unite 
their incomprehensible influences to 
Operate upon one neophyte. Little 
was said during the consumption ofthe 
solids ; and when that important task 
was at an end, each of the sages took 
out his meerschaum, and began smok- 
ing and talking in a most fuliginous 
style: but what seemed most singular 
was, that every one occasionally fixed 
his eyes upon me ; and then, turning to 
his neighbour, with a smile of approba- 
tion, said, “ Yaw, yaw!” 

When this process had been repeated 
several times, and solemn dulness ap- 
peared to be the order of the night, I, 
doubtless, manifested symptoms of im- 
patience, as Zwingenbock shook his 
head, and said, “ Never mind; keep 
your temper in de equilibriums. Ve 
are all doing your business. You vill 
go sleep by and by.” 

“¢ And no great marvel either,” I ob- 
served, ** if you find me no better en- 
tertainment.” 

* Tush!” said he, “ dat is not re- 
spectful to de grand science. Keep de 
eye of your inside looking into de 
fature, and he vill come. Never mind 
de present no more as noting. But ve 
vill not be always so silent. De founda- 
tion of de vork is laid, and now ve vill 
have some toast. Mine goot friend, de 
baron, vill speak to de master of de 
house, and see as de kellner bring us 
de bestest vine.” : 

The baron took the hint, and went 
out, muttering his queer scrap of Eng- 
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lish, as usual ; and, presently after, re- 
turned with the kellner, or waiter, who 
deliberately placed a bottle of wine 
before each guest, as they were handed 
to him from a basket by the baron. 
Then we bad toasts and songs alter- 
nately (the former out of compliment, 
they said, to me), till the room became 
so intolerable from the fumes of to- 
bacco, that I was induced, contrary to 
my habits, to accept of a cigar pre- 
sented to me by the baron, “ to smoke 
in my own defence.” 

My recollection of what subsequently 
occurred, till I found myself in a state of 
“clairvoyance,” is somewhat cloudy. 
[I remember observing that there was a 
peculiar flavour in the cigar; and be- 
ing assured that it was the very best 
Havannah, and when I made a similar 
remark concerning the wine, the doctor 
requested to taste from my bottle, and, 
having sipped at a glass, expressed 
himself highly delighted. 

“It has got by sympaty,” he said, 
“a little of de magnetic flavour, and 
proves as you are coming a littel en 
rapport vid dese philosophes. I telled 
you ve vos doing your business, Drink 
so fast as you can, and I hope you get 
more of de taste presently.” 

That it did taste worse and worse, as 
I frequently had recourse to the glass, 
to remove a parched feeling produced 
by the cigar, I have a dreamy remem- 
brance, as also of endeavouring to com- 
prehend and follow the thread of a 
long, dreary story, concerning magnetic 
influences and somnambulism. All was 
invain. The wondrous power hovered 
over me; then came down, and, as a 
cloud, separated me from my fellow 
men. The precise moment I knew not; 
but, anon, I felt myself borne away as 
though by wings,—and away, away, 
smoothly and pleasantly enough, but 
with immense rapidity, 1 sailed through 
the air, without interruption; though, 
at the first start, [had been stopped by 
an old fellow with a scythe and an 
hourglass, and a single lock of hair on 
his forehead, who angrily declared that 
he never suffered any one to go “a-head” 
ofhim into his dominions. I was in a 
placid mood, and rather amused by his 
irritation; so I merely said, ‘* Don’t be 
in a passion, old daddy! It’s of no 
use; I’ve been regularly magnetised, 
and am a clairvoyant.” 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, “ that alters 
the case entirely. I beg you a thou- 
sand pardons!” and, throwing dows. 
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his scythe, he laid hold of his forelock 
(for want of a hat), bowed with ob- 
sequious awkwardness, lifted his left leg 
behind, as though to take a step back- 
ward, and added, with an odd sort of 
smile, “ You are perfectly welcome to 
go just wherever you please.” 

“Am 1?” thought I, as I glided 
onward ; “ well, then, since I feel per- 
fectly clear of the times in which I have 
hitherto lived, here’s for a good long 
stretch into futurity! Ifan unlettered 
child could discern events, of which she 
knew not the meaning, ten years before 
they occurred, surely I ” (Here I 
fell into an overwhelming fit of self- 
conceit,—a delusion pretty general 
among the initiated,)—“ surely I—TI, 
who have studied, travelled, written, 
philosophised, &c. &c. &e., when in 
an unmagnetised state, may now dash 
forward a few centuries at least! It 
shall be so !” 

“¢ When and where would you like to 
be wafted?” inquired the voice of my 
invisible guide, which I then heard for 
the first time. ‘ Let us skip a brace 
of thousands at once!” I exclaimed : 
* so, hey for London, and anno Domini 
3838 !” 

‘“* Here we are, then,” said my ci- 
cerone, and immediately, gently, as a 
snowflake meets the ground, I felt my- 
self placed upon my legs in the centre 
of a large city, in the midst of a mov- 
ing multitude dressed after strange 
fashions, which I am neither tailor nor 
milliner enough to describe. 

“TJ don’t know this part of the town,” 
said I. “Which is the way to Regent 
Street ?” 

“ Regent Street,” replied my mag- 
netic guide, “was in old London, a 
city long since deserted, and now so 
utterly gone to decay, that its remain- 
ing ruins serve only as matters of spe- 
culation for the antiquary.” 

“ What!” I almost breathlessly ex- 
claimed, “ London! the emporium! 
the queen of cities! Is it possible?” 

“ Nothing more regular,” replied 
my guide, dryly; ‘ followed the ex- 
ample of Babylon, Nineveh, Paris, and 
others. All regular.” 

“ Rut how, and why was she de- 
serted ?” I inquired. 

“‘ By degrees,” said my attendant. 
“ But you may judge somewhat for 
yourself, by going about a dozen miles 
westward, and looking at the narrow, 
choked-up river, where the remains of 
some two or three long bridges yet 
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stand. For my own part, as you have 
chosen to pass by the years of transi- 
tion, 1 am not permitted to reveal par- 
ticulars, and dare merely to give you 
hints, such as,—unexampled extent of 
commerce,—a determination to manu- 
facture all sorts of things for all the 
world,—consequently the whole island 
covered with factories,—consequent re- 
dundant population, liable to be af- 
fected in their comforts, and even means 
of existence, by the proverbial uncer- 
tain fluctuation of demand for foreign 
markets,—consequent frequent dissatis- 
faction, and outbreak of unruly passions 
among the multitude,—consequent ad- 
vantage taken thereof by pseudo-patriots 
for their own aggrandisement,— conse- 
quent union of turbulent spirits,—con- 
sequent alarm of weak governors, will- 
ing to grant or do any thing for the 
sake of momentary peace, and blind to 
the future,—consequent more decidedly 
menacing air of the multitude, demand- 
ing and obtaining supplies of cheap 
corn from countries where labour and 
land were of less value,—consequent 
dependance for the staff of life on fo- 
reign states,— consequent neglect of 
agriculture at home— all consumers, 
few producers. War. Consequent 
advantage taken by powers ever envious 
of the once happy little island,—sup- 
plies denied or furnished grudgingly at 
exorbitant rates,—consequent discon- 
tent, riots,— hunger owns no laws,— 
consequent overthrow ofthe —— But 
I must not proceed, as I am called to 
order by the voice of a superior mag- 
netico-electrico-daimonion which you 
cannot hear.” 

‘IT wish you could not,” said I, 
pettishly ; “ for you were hinting 
about the corn question, which has 
perplexed me much latterly.” 
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“ Very likely,” observed my daimon ; 
“the Holy Bible was not quite so 
much in use among you as it is now in 
the thirty-ninth century. When you 
get back, consult it, and you will find 
that bread or corn is the staff of life, 
which always gave the possessor power 
over others. Read particularly the 
47th chapter of Genesis, and you will 
find how Joseph therewith first ga- 
thered all the money of the people; 
then all their flocks, herds, and horses ; 
then their lands, and at last their 
bodies. And hard bargains he made 
with them, no doubt, as men always 
will when they can. But your gover- 
nors seem to have fancied that other 
nations would always be willing to 
supply you with all the corn you con- 
sumed, at the lowest price, even though 
they knew your wants, and that your 
warehouses and manufactories were 
glutted with excess of produce, and 
unable to employ But I’m called 
to order again! so no more of the past. 
You are now in New London, and 
had better make the most of your stay. 
You will be able to understand the 
language spoken here, though, in reality, 
totally different from that of your own 
time. What would you like to see 
first ?” 

“ Any thing—every thing,” I re- 
plied. 

“ That’s impossible,” observed my 
invisible guide. ‘ You see that the 
human race has not changed in outward 
appearance ; but their customs, opi- 
nions, and progress in science and arts 
are matters requiring a pretty consider- 
able deal longer time than will be al- 
lowed to you this trip, I guess. There- 
fore, make your choice. 

“* Let us see where old London 
stood then,” said I. 





FUTURE METROPOLITAN ANTIQUITIES. 


The open vehicle in which I was 
conveyed was light and convenient 
enough, and the driver was a smart, 
active fellow, evidently on excellent 
terms with himself. Finding that I 
was a stranger, he congratulated me on 
having selected him, as he had already, 
that morning early, driven two gentle- 
men down to look at the old places, 
about which they seemed to know 
every thing, and had got a map of what 
the old city was two thousand years 
ago. 

“T did that job for my brother Tom,” 


added he, “ who isn’t quite well. This 
is my own horse, and quite fresh; so, 
never fear!” 

“ I suppose the gentlemen were an- 
tiquaries ?” said I. 

“‘That’s the name, sure enough !” he 
exclaimed. “ They were to meet three 
or four more of the same kidney at 
breakfast, down yonder, by the ruins 
of what they say was once a bridge 
called Waterlow, because the tide used 
to end there; but I can’t believe as 
the tide ever went so high ; because as 
Low, it stands to reason, if it had, it 
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must have overflowed all the low land 
right afore us, which is some of the 
best in the country.” 

We were then going down the hill 
from what we call Blackheath, and he 
pointed with his whip towards Lam- 
beth, where I beheld only open fields. 
On the other side of the river, instead 
of the “ sulphureous canopy” of Lon- 
don, all was so clear, that I could dis- 
cern here and there, rising above farm- 
houses, villas, and cottages, the ruins 
of stately edifices, some of which I but 
too well recognised. The river, too, 
was but a rivulet, creeping along in the 
centre of its former bed. I covered 
my face with my hands, and felt a 
wish, but not the power, to weep. 

“ All regular,” observed my invisible 
guide. “ The yellow Tiber is now a 
petty rill, thick as pease-soup. Where- 
ever you mortals swarm together by 
millions near any moderate-sized river, 
for a thousand or two of years, you al- 
ways make a mess of it. And then 
Nature does her work, too. The city 
of Venice no longer stands in the sea. 
All regular.” 

“You seem to be thinking about the 
old place, and the ancient people, sir,” 
observed my driver, to whom plainly 
the voice of my invisible companion 
was inaudible; “‘ most gendemen do 
when they first comes ; but it soon 
wears off; and, arter all, why should 
we care any thing about the ancients ? 
They never did nothing for us, as ever 
I heard on, nor for our forefathers 
either, unless ’twas building a town so 
high up the river, that they couldn’t 
find water enough to drink, and keep 
their houses tidy, and so was obliged 
afterwards to dig great reservoirs over 
yonder” (and he pointed towards the 
Fast and West India, London, and St. 
Katherine's Docks) ; “ though one of 
them antiquary gentlemen says as how 
they was public washing-places, and 
the washerwomen used to live in the 
caves as stands all round. However, 
for my part, I sha’n’t trouble myself 
about such matters, as long as I’ve a 
good horse to drive six days in the 
week, and rest, and a good sermon and 
a good dinner of a Sunday.” 

“I’m glad to hear that you spend 
that day so properly,” I observed. 

“Why, who doesn’t?” exclaimed 
the astonished driver, shrinking into 
his corner as far from me as possible. 
* Do you take me for an infidel? or 
like them old heathens as built that 





temple to Minerva, the goddess of wis- 
dom ?” and he pointed to the ruins of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Shocked as I was at this abominable 
misrepresentation of my own and for- 
mer times, I had sufficient presence of 
mind to apologise and make my peace 
with the offended driver, by lauding 
the institutions of the Sabbath. 

“ Ay,” said he, “ it’s a pleasant 
day for me, always ; and, besides that, 
it’s just the thing for the cattle. One 
day’s rest in seven, keeps them on 
their legs—keeps them in spirits—just 
the very thing. Why, there’s this here 
nag afore us, looks forward to, and 
knows Sunday just as well as any 
Christian in the land. The old people, 
they say, worked every day, pretty 
near all the year round, and so worked 
themselves stupid, and no wonder ; and 
so they built a temple to the goddess 
of wisdom, hoping, I suppose, to re- 
cover their senses. Well, I’ll just tell 
you one thing about ’em as an anti- 
queery gentleman told me was a positive 
fact, and could be proved by old many- 
scrips. Just away at the end of that 
long lane on the left as we're now 
passing, there’s a place called the Ele- 
phant and Castle, because the old East 
Indians used to have their houses 
there, and always rode upon elephants 
instead of carriages, like other people, 
because they were such a desperate 
deal richer than all the rest. And how 
do you suppose they got their money ? 
—But you'll never guess.” 

“Then it’s useless to try,” I ob- 
served, somewhat pettishly; but, as 
the words passed my lips, my magnetic 
monitor whispered, 

“‘ Take things easy, and do: not at- 
tempt to contradict him, or any one 
else, in what you may hear about your 
own times: they'll not believe you.” 

“‘ Very well,” I replied; “ I'll try.” 

“ That’s right !” said he; “ whena 
clairvoyant tries at any thing, we 
magnetic influencers are ever ready to 
assist him; so take that!’ and he 
seemed to breathe into my ear an 
agreeable warmth, which instantly per- 
vaded my whole frame, and created 
a delightful free and easy sensation, 
disposing me to hear and witness all 
that might pass, as though the whole 
were got up by the “ spiriting” of some 
delicate, good-natured Ariel, for my 
amusement. 

“It’s no story of my making, sir,” 
resumed the driver, in reply to my 
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testy observation ; “ and, between our- 
selves, I can’t quite swallow it, though 
the gentleman as told me is one of the 
big-wigs. I can believe as the East 
Indians used to meet in a large leaden 
hall; because, the richer folks are, the 
more out-o’-the-way things they do, 
particularly in the building line; and 
so why shouldn’t they have used lead 
to make bricks of if they liked ?” 

*¢ None in the world,” said I, good- 
humouredly; “ but how was it they 
got so muci money ?” 

“ Ay, that’s it!” he replied ; “ that’s 
the queerest discovery them anti- 
queerones have made. They say as 
the East Indians, who were all black, 
of course, —and a queer sight they 
must have made, sitting all round in 
their black-lead hall!—they say as how 
they used to send great ships all the 
way to t’other side of the world to 
fetch—what d’ye think? Ha! ha! Why 
—weeds! reg’lar bitter weeds, which 
the stupid old people used to buy and 
soak in water; and then drink the 
water, and throw the weeds away, and 
buy more weeds. Rich and poor, men, 
women, and children — all were bam- 
boozled into drinking it, morning, noon, 
and night, and some ‘of ’em nothing 
else !” 

“ Well, that was strange !” 

“Strange!” he exclaimed, “ you 
may say that! But that’s nothing to 
what them antiqueer old fellows will 
tell you, if you listen to them.” 

** Do you think you could drive me 
to where they are?” I inquired. “ I 
should like much to make one of their 
party, if they would permit me.” 

* Oh, ay !” replied my driver; “ I'll 
ferret them out, for they’ve got a great 
carriage with four horses, what they 
calls a quadragon,* down at the Water- 
low public-house, to take’em all back ; 
and they’ll be glad enough, no doubt, 
to get hold of any body as will listen 
to their rigmaroles.” 

We accordingly proceeded to the 
river-side, and soon ascertained that 
the party I sought had been recently 
seen bending their steps toward St. 
Paul's, whither, after crossing the nar- 
row stream, I followed them ; and, as 
I strolled along, the magnetic influence 
breathed into me by my invisible guide, 
enabled me to look upon the traces of 
former times without pain : all se emed, 
as he had observed, “ quite regular.” 


said [. 
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I found the antiquaries in the centre 
of the ruins of the cathedral, engaged 
in disputing whether the circle, “indi- 
cated by the fragments of pillars, had 
ever been covered in; and if so, in 
what manner? The prevailing opinion 
was, that there had been a cupola, left 


open in the centre, after the fashion of 


the Pantheon at Rome. 

On being informed that I was a 
stranger, visiting the ancient city from 
curiosity and anxious to acquire in- 
formation, they welcomed me with con- 
descending politeness, while their mani- 
fest self-glorification was sufficiently 
ludicrous under existing circumstances. 
They were six in number, all elderly 
men, dressed alike in black, and all 
wore spectacles, the glasses of which 
had a dusky tint, as though they had 
been a little smoked. 
their researches were somewhat start- 
ling; but the manner in which they 
were dribbled out for my enlighten- 
ment, was much too prosy and prolix 
to be given here verbatim. 

One long line, indicating the prin- 
cipal street of the ancient place, was 
drawn on their map, as having ex- 
tended from the spot on which we 
stood, to the Highgate Archway; and, 
as the name of Highgate was still pre- 
served, my instructors declared that 
there could be no doubt as to its being 
the spot where the principal northern 
entrance, the high gate, or porta alta, 
of the city formerly stood. The Royal 
Exhange, or Byrsa Regalis, was marked 
as having occupied the centre of an 
open space near the well-known Angel 
at Islington; and my attention was 
particularly called to that point by one 
of the savans, who appeared to feel 
that he had won unto himself some- 
thing like immortality by, as he said, 
“ exploding a vulgar error.” After 
bidding me notice a number of lines, 
diverging in various directions from 
the said spot, and indicating streets 
there joining the main thoroughfare, 
or, as he styled it, the via alta, he ex- 
claimed triumphantly, “ In what more 
central or fitting place could the 
forum or exchange have stood! And 
then, as for the name, the common 
people call it the Angel, which is a 
manifest corruption of angle, which, in 
the plural, was, without doubt, the name 
of the spot, as you may see here,” and 
he jotted his finger upon the numer- 
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ous corners, — * here! angles, angles, 
angles, of all sorts! obtuse, acute, and 
right angles! So it is clear, as the 
sun at noon, that ‘the angles,’ or 
anguli, must have been the name of 
the place, and no other. As for angel 
—pshaw !” 

The next subject of inquiry was the 
Post Office in St. Martin’s le Grand, 
the ruins of which were still known by 
the name of “ The Post,” a word very 
puzzling to the philosophers, who were 
divided in opinion as to whether it had 
been a military post or station, a tem- 
ple to futurity, or a depository for wills 
and other documents for the benefit of 
posterity. When I ventured a hint of 
its real destination, it was received with 
supercilious compassion for my ignor- 
ance; and my angular friend imme- 
diately drew me aside, and confidentially 
whispered, 

“I perceive, sir, that you do not 
know the gentleman whom you just 
addressed. That, sir, is the great 
Doctor Tuffotropos. We all look up 
to him! his knowledge of the ancients, 
their manners, customs, and history, is 
perfectly wonderful. He has discovered 
some error in the latter, upon which 
he means to address the society at our 
meeting to-night; but he keeps the 
subject to himself till then. Whatever 
it may be, there is no doubt that, 
coming from him, it will produce a 
great sensation.” 

After this warning I conducted my- 
self with more circumspection, and 
was permitted to look over the highly- 
prized map, in which I was surprised 
to find so many fields bearing names 
similar to those of the buildings, streets, 
and squares, by which they had been 
formerly covered. Of these the anti- 
quaries had made ample use. Smith- 
field was marked off in red lines as 
the quarter appropriated for workers in 
iron; Finsbury was the fish-market ; 
the site of Buckingham Palace was 
the residence of the buck-rangers of 
the adjacent parks; the name of the 
Isle of Dogs was accounted for by 
placing thereon the dogana, or custom- 
house; Bloomsbury was the flower- 
market ; Golden Square was the loca- 
tion of bankers, and the rich meadows 
of Lambeth were declared to have 


been appropriated to the rearing of 


early lambs for the luxurious old 
citizens. 

From poring over these and similar 
mistakes, I was aroused by an ex- 
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clamation from one of the party, whose 
name I learned was Dr. Fussey. 

“ Yes,” said he, exultingly, “ I have 
it! On that next field, just below us, 
called Doctors’ Commons, stood a 
court of justice.” 

“ Bravo!” thought I, “ something 
like truth at last.” 

** On what grounds has our learned 
brother arrived so suddenly at so im- 
portant a conclusion?” inquired Dr. 
Tuffotropos, with much dignity. 

“ Not suddenly, my most erudite 
brethren,” replied Dr. Fussey, throw- 
ing back his broad unmeaning face, 
and elevating his short rotund body as 
much as possible; “ not suddenly ; 
oh, no! I have thought much on the 
subject; and yet somehow, the truth 
did at last flash suddenly upon me. 
That is not unusual, [ believe: a sort 
of inspiration—ahem! But you shall 
hear. The fact is, that last week, 
when I was breakfasting with my 
friend, the lord-chancellor, his lordship 
was pleased to shew me certain papers 
relative to a case which, as his lordship 
very properly observed, ought to have 
been decided by one of his predeces- 
sors, inasmuch as it was first brought 
into the chancery court in the second 
year of Victoria the First. That Z dis- 
covered, his lordship (between us 
be it said, with all due deference to 
his station and legal talents) being no 
antiquary. What the nature of the 
case is, | do not pretend to know, and 
I rather think that his lordship is equally 
in the dark ; but that’s no great matter. 
Our labours are to elucidate antiquity ; 
and, in one of the papers that I allude 
to, I found it stated that the case was 
an appeal from the decision of a court 
in Doctors’ Commons—ahem! Well, 
finding that name here, and consider- 
ing the convenient distance from hence 
to Billingsgate, where there can be no 
doubt the principal pleaders of the 
time studied elocution (inasmuch as 
Billingsgate oratory was proverbial), I 
very confidently pronounce that to be 
the spot anciently occupied by the 
said court.” 

** Not the least doubt of it,” said Dr. 
Tuffotropos ; “ I congratulate you most 
fervently. We must contrive to get a 
facsimile of a few lines of the old 
writing for our next volume of Trans- 
actions. We are all particularly in- 
debted to you, doctor, for this display 
of critical acumen; but, no one per- 
haps so much as myself, as your dis- 
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covery has made clear to me the mean- 
ing of three letters frequently placed at 
the end of names, and concerning which 
there has been much disputing ; [ mean 
D.C.L., which we may hereafter fear- 
lessly translate Doctors’ Commons’ 
Lawyer !” 

A murmur of admiration and appro- 
bation rewarded this egregious folly, 
and my angular friend whispered 
something about the extraordinary 
readiness of the last speaker in avail- 
ing himself instantaneously of one dis- 
covery by making another. I, of 
course, said something civil in reply ; 
and having heard enough of their to- 
pographic guess-work, expressed a 
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wish to be present at their evening 
meeting, when the learned doctor was 
to deliver his announced lecture on 
certain points of ancient history. My 
new acquaintance politely offered to 
introduce me, and, having agreed 
upon the time and place of meeting, I 
left the party discussing the nature of 
an ancient omnibus, which some be- 
lieved to have been a sort of Lyceum, 
while others pronounced it the name of 
public gardens open to all persons; 
but, whatever the institution, as they 
called it, really was, all agreed that its 
name clearly denoted it to have been 
public property. 


GLANCE AT A MUSEUM. 


As we arrived at the society’s rooms 
about half an hour before “ business” 
commenced, my friend of the angles 
politely attended me in a hurried in- 
spection of their collection of antique 
relics, which were principally in glass 
cases, arranged, as he said, in strict 
chronological order; and, as every 
case was labelled with a description of 
its contents, for the benefit of the un- 
initiated, I had little occasion to ask 
questions ; so, stopping at the division 
for the relics of the nineteenth century, 
I noticed, inter alia, a lot of broken 
tea-cups, marked as the vessels from 
which we drank our wine. A silver 
fish-slice was doubtfully stated to be 
either a sacrificial knife, or an instru- 
ment used by apothecaries in spreading 
salve for plasters. Among the collec- 
tion of lamps were some tea-pots, a 
silver soup-ladle, and sundry broken 
tobacco-pipes; and, in the centre of 
a multitude of coins, the greater pro- 
portion of which were quite unknown 
to me, were placed, as in the post of 
honour, a driver’s and a conductor's 
badge, which, having some of the 
letters worn away, had furnished mat- 
ter for much sharp controversy. My 
friend shook his head, as he observed 
me looking at them, and expressed his 
opinion that they were misplaced, and 
doubtless of much more ancient date, 
if not Roman. Indeed, he said that 
he had almost made up his mind to 
the latter, and that they were not coins, 
but medals struck for the purpose of 
being let into the first stone of some 
public building, as the letters C O N D, 
still plainly visible on one, was the 
common abbreviation of condita. 


The next object of curiosity that he 
pointed out, was one which he ap- 
peared almost to idolise. It was part 
of a huge decayed iron tube, from 
which issued two smaller tubes of dif- 
ferent metal ; being, in fact, a broken 
gas-pipe and its branches. 

“ There!” cried he, exultingly; 
“ that, methinks, is a tolerably plain 
proof that the ancients were acquainted 
with the fact of water finding its level ! 
Yet, strange to say, we have, even in 
our society, several members who will 
not allow them that knowledge, in con- 
sequence of the remains of so many 
aqueducts throughout the country. 
But look here, sir ! observe the various 
directions in which they run,” and he 
traced, upon a map that hung against 
the wall, certain lines which I too well 
knew to have been those of our vaunted 
railways. ‘“ Observe!” he continued, 
and at each word became warmer,— 
* there! here! east, west, north, south ! 
an aqueduct from the mouth of the 
Mersey to the Thames—bah! I would 
wish to treat my brother antiquaries 
with respect ; I hope I shall ever look 
with proper reverence upon even the 
errors of our predecessors and our 
ancestors, who have hitherto always 
considered these as vestiges of aque- 
ducts; but we must not shut our 
eyes against modern discoveries. This 


is the age of intellect—of the march of 


mind, and ” (here he looked round 
suspiciously to see that we were alone, 
and then whispered) “ what if they 
never have been aqueducts after all! 
You look surprised ; 1 don’t wonder 
at that. Tradition merits respect; I 
respect your incredulity; but, sir, I 
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have, al great expense, visited many of 
these ruined mounds, and mean, ere 
long, to publish the results. The world 
will be surprised, of course, but I am 
prepared to defend what I shall boldly 
assert; namely, that the said embank- 
ments were never aqueducts at all, 
but boundary-lines, divisions, land- 
marks, separating counties and districts. 
Boundaries, I say, sir, and nothing 
else! What do you think of that? 
But, mum! here are some of my 
learned brethren; I know that some 
of them suspect that I have something 
in embryo. Let them think as they 
will, I shall disclose nothing publicly 
till all my indicia are complete, and 
then—I’ll astonish them !” 

As we passed out of the museum to 
the council-chamber, I observed some 
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buff leather jackets against the wall, 
and below them a variety of tattered 
trowsers or pantaloons ; the former, I 
was told, were the usual military dress 
of the nineteenth century, and the latter 
articles were invariably worn by all 
married females having any claim to 
gentility. These appropriations of ap- 
parel were made by the learned doctor, 
whose lecture we were about to hear, 
and were justified by certain lines from 
Hudibras under the buff coats; and, 
under the inexpressibles, by the fol- 
lowing, mutilated from Prior :— 


“ They lived . . - .» 
a happy life enough ; 
And the reason was plain, 
They abounded in riches ; 
They nor care had nor pain, 
And the wife wore the breeches.” 


FUTURE HISTORICAL ERRORS EXPLODED, &e. 


The hall or chamber of the Society 
of Antiquaries in the thirty-ninth cen- 
tury, presented nothing very different 
from public meeting-rooms of the nine- 
teenth ; and the same may he said of 
the routine forms of reading the minutes 
of the preceding sitting, &c. &c. I 
shall therefore pass over all preliminary 
matters, and come at once to the mo- 
ment when the lion of the evening, the 
celebrated Dr. Tuffotropos, got upon 
his legs, and, after hemming and 
coughing considerably for himself, and 
being proportionately cheered by others, 
spake nearly as follows :— 

“It has, for some centuries, been a 
cause of great regret among the learned 
that our more remote ancestors printed 
so little (indeed almost nothing) of their 
history in the Latin language, with 
which, as also the Greek, we have clear 
evidence they were not unacquainted. 
I need scarcely remind my erudite 
hearers, that the clear evidence to which 
I allude, is the existence of many 
copies of the best classic authors of 
Greece and Rome, still preserved in 
the libraries of the curious, and bearing 
the names of printers resident in ancient 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Edin- 
burgh, &c., to which I may add the 
various fragments of inscriptions on 
stone which have, from time to time, 
been dug up in and about the spots 
where those cities are supposed to have 
formerly stood. Why their best writers 
did not endeavour to perpetuate the 
memory of historical events, and to 
hand down to posterity the records of 


their progress in arts and science in a 
dead, and therefore unchangeable lan- 
guage, will, probably, long remain a 
disputed queston; but to me, their 
conduct appears to have been the 
result of most arrogant  self-conceit. 
They persuaded themselves, generation 
after generation, that they had arrived 
at the acme of perfection; and that, 
after their day, no alteration would 
take place in a language which they 
well knew had ever previously been 
shifting as a quicksand,+both in the 
meaning and orthography of words. 
And so they went on printing, each 
after the fashionable idioms of his own 
little day ; and thus the piles of their 
books, which have miraculously escaped 
destruction, are utterly useless to all 
save the very few who have been led, 
by some peculiar infatuation or singu- 
larity of taste, to study deeply; or, 
rather, perhaps I should say, to grope 
darkly, in their search for truth amid 
multitudinous and monstrous fictions, 
ridiculously vain boastings and innu- 
merable irreconcilable contradictions, 
all rendered more obscure by the un- 
certainty of a vernacular tongue, which 
appears to have alternately adopted 
and repudiated words, and even whole 
sentences, from every other then spoken 
language upon the face of the globe. 
“Without further preface, [ shall now 
proceed to communicate to this learned 
body a very few of the results of much 
study and patient investigation; and 
the time of which I shall first speak is 
the first part of the nineteenth century, 
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a period in which a certain hero or 
giant, called Napoleon, is said to have 
conquered or overrun ail the nations of 
Europe, till at length he was van- 
quished, or put down, by a no less 
extraordinary personage, named Arthur 
Wellesley, or Wellington. This tale 
has hitherto been implicitly believed : 
but I am prepared to shew that, if not 
entirely a fiction, its sole basis rests 
upon transactions very different from 
those of war and bloodshed. 

** You appear surprised. I marvel not 
thereat. 1 was equally so when I first 
caught a glimmering of the truth in my 
researches about the site of ancient 
London, for the purpose of completing 
my map thereof, which I had the ho- 
nour of presenting to this society, and 
of which I am happy to see a copy 
against our wall, as I shall have occa- 
sion to refer thereto, for the purpose of 
elucidating this and other matters. 

“* Well, gentlemen, I was surprised ; 
but I kept my suspicions to myself. 
One does not like to part with the fa- 
vourite legends of one’s childhood. 
For the first time in my life the dawn- 
ing light of truth was disagreeable : 
but I remembered my duty as an anti- 
quary, and persevered, step by step, in 
my inquiries, till at last I found it im- 
possible longer to doubt that the giant, 
or hero, Napoleon, was no other than 
the evil spirit, or the spirit of evil, 
called Apollyon (Aroaavev), or the 
Destroyer, and that his adversary, or 
vanquisher, Arthur Wellesley, was a 
celebrated preacher. 

“In my forthcoming work upon mo- 
dern errors concerning the ancients, I 
purpose to give, at full length, the pro- 
cesses of my various inductions upon 
this and other subjects ; and, therefore, 
shall now confine myself to a few 
observations and quotations, which I 
venture humbly to believe must carry 
conviction home to the minds of this 
enlightened and judicious meeting. 

‘* In the first place, it will be asked 
how the letter N became attached to 
Apollyon, or ’Awcarvw»? The reply is 
simply this : The old English article A 
always required the letter N to be pre- 
fixed to any word commencing with a 
vowel. Thus they would say and write 
a Wellington, an Apollyon, or Napo- 
leon. The change in the rest of the 
letters is accounted for at once by 
remarking that the name ’AgsAdvwy, 
translated Apollyon in the highly fi- 
gurative language of the Revelations, 
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is of @roasw, which in plain English 
letters gives at once the word apoleo ; 
to which add at the end the letter , 
to make it a substantive, according to 
the genius of their language, and we 
have the very word Apoleon, or a 
Napoleon ; i.e. a Destroyer.—Ahem ! 

‘* And now, my learned brethren, let 
us look to the state of the times, and 
the traditional history of the said giant, 
or destroyer. In the first place, pray 
observe and keep in mind that, about 
the termination of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, there occurred, in the kingdom of 
Gaul, or France, a revolution, during 
which not only was the then king de- 
throned and, as the chronicles say, 
beheaded, but also an open warfare 
was declared against religion, aud 
priests of all descriptions were driven 
from the land. Of what took place in 
that country, immediately after, we 
have monstrously incredible accounts. 
For instance, that the rulers proclaimed 
liberty and equality to all, and yet that 
all the prisons of the country were 
overflowing with persons confined on 
suspicion of some trivial difference of 
opinions, and so many thousands were 
brought to the scaffold, that, for lack of 
executioners, they were compelled to 
erect machines for the work of decapi- 
tation! Again, it is gravely asserted 
that the people, after they had shaken 
off what they termed ‘ the trammels ’ 
of religion, would, ever and anon, seize 
upon any indifferent woman in the 
street, and carry her into their temples, 
where they would place her upon a 
throne, and worship her as the Goddess 
of Reason ! 

“ Now, if we could believe such state- 
ments as these to be facts, we must 
imagine that the whole nation was 
stricken with insanity, a thing not to 
be conceived ; therefore we are com- 
pelled to suppose them allegorical, 
denoting a state of anarchy, cruelty, 
and infidelity —a time of the march of 
destructive principles-——a period in 
which established laws and institutions, 
both divine and human, were trod un- 
der foot or thrown down. In brief, 
the evil spirit, the spirit of destruction, 
was at work ; and, shortly after, we find 
iT (typified as the giant Napoleon) 
stated to be the ruler and leader of the 
French people. 

“ Here, then, from amid the fuli- 
ginous, chaotic mass of records, fable, 
and distorted narrative, something like 
a ray of light breaks in upon us.” 
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[The speaker had, once or twice be- 
fore, been favoured by approving nods 
and smiles; but here a simultaneous 
cheer from all parts of the room ele- 
vated him into a delightful feeling of 
self-complacency ; and, after bowing 
and smiling, he confidently proceeded. | 
“ And now, my learned brethren, hav- 
ing once caught a ray of truth, behold 
how, in an instant, it will disperse the 
mists of error! What now becomes of 
the fabled conquests. of the giant, or 
hero, Napoleon? What shall we say 
of his reported triumphant marches into 
or through Spain, Italy, Helvetia, Ger- 
many, Poland, Russia, and Holland, 
and his intended invasion of England ? 
Simply this, that the destructive spirit 
(6’AwoAadwv) spread far and wide, and 
succeeded in subjugating divers na- 
tions upon the continent, and might 
eventually have overrun Britain, but 
for the strenuous exertions of Arthur 
Wellesley, the great preacher, who was 
a mighty conservative, or upholder and 
defender of his church and king, and 
his country’s institutions. The legends 
of our childhood tell of the said Arthur 
overthrowing the said Napoleon, in a 
severe conflict at a place called Wa- 
terloo: but where Waterloo was has 
long been an unsettled question among 
antiquaries. The ruins of the old bridge 
bearing that name would long since 
have set that matter at rest, had it not 
been for the idle fancy that Napoleon 
was a man, and had never been in 
England. I have, however, in my hand 
some fragments of a work, printed in 
London in 1812 (three years before the 
fabled fight of Waterloo), which clearly 
proves that Napoleon had, before that 
period, been in and about the neigh- 
bourhood of the metropolis, and in 
other, now unknown, parts of the 
British dominions, playing such mis- 
chievous, superhuman pranks, as would 
serve alone to prove, if any further 
proof were needed, that he was any 
thing but a man. 

“These fragments, from which I 
shall now, and may presently again, 
have occasion to read a few passages, 
are part of a collection of prize poems, 
by the first authors of the time, written 
to be spoken upon the stage at the 
opening of a newly erected theatre. It 
is important to keep this destination of 
the poems in our view, since no writer, 
however given to the fabulous, would 
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dare to affirm, before a crowded au- 
dience, any matter as a fact, unless it 
were generally accredited. I will now 
read, or rather translate, a line or two 
from the first, and therefore, no doubt, 
the most approved address : 


* * Base Bonaparte ——’ 


“ Napoleon was also called Bona- 
parte—no doubt, for the same rea- 
son that the Greeks named the Furies 
Evusvi des ; i. €. because he had no good 
part about him. But to the quotation : 


** «Base Bonaparte, filled with deadly ire, 

Sets one by one our playhouses on fire. 

Some years ago, he pounced with deadly 
glee on 

The Opera-house, then burnt down the 
Pantheon. 

Nay, still unsated, in a coat of flames, 

Next, at Millbank, he crossed the river 
Thames ; 

Thy hatch, O Halfpenny! passed in a 
trice — 

Boiled some black pitch, and burnt down 
Astley’s twice. 

Then, buzzing on through ether with a vile 
hum 





“ There, my learned brethren !— 
surely I need read no more! Here 
we have him represented as crossing 
the river in a coat of flames, and buzz- 
ing or flying through ether with a 
humming noise,—metaphorical in some 
degree, of course, but perfectly con- 
sistent with the character and conduct 
of the destructive spirit; whilst nothing 
can be more ridiculous than attributing 
such flights to a giant or a hero. So 
we may consider the identity and pre- 
sence of Napoleon, or the destroyer, in 
England, as settled. And now for 
his antagonist. 

“That the names of Wesley and 
Wellesley were indiscriminately used 
by members of the same family,* I 
shall furnish abundant proof in my 
forthcoming work upon modern errors 
concerning the ancients. Let it suffice 
now to say that it was used by the fol- 
lowers of Arthur Wellesley, as may be 
seen by divers antique stone tablets in 
our museum, whereon are engraven 
words signifying ‘ Wesleyan chapel,’ 
‘ Wesleyan school,’ &c. These, I con- 
fess, did not attract my attention closely 
until, having discovered that the adver- 
sary of Wesley, or Wellesley, was an 
unembodied spirit of evil, I felt as- 
sured that he must have fought with 
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other weapons than those borne by 
warriors in the field. I pondered then 
over the name of Waterloo, still exist- 
ing, and felt confident that there alone, 
near the ruins of the old bridge, and 
not far from the spot where the poet 
describes the fiend’s flaming, humming 
flight across the Thames, must have 
been the scene of the conflict, of whatso- 
ever nature it may have been. Ahem! 
I am almost ashamed to refer to the 
nursery tales of our infancy; but you 
must all recollect that another giant, or 
hero, called Hill, is said to have fought 
under Wellesley, or Wesley, and to 
have assisted materially in the discom- 
fiture of Napoleon. At first I consi- 
dered this an emblematical name, 
signifying a mount or elevation, on 
which Wellesley might lave stood to 
preach: but that idea was unsatis- 
factory, when I discovered, in an old 
copy of the legend, that the said se- 
condary giant was sometimes called 
Rowland Hill,—a strange name, ren- 
dering the darkness still more obscure. 
Judge, then, my learned brethren, of 
my delight when, by means of that 
very name, by its extreme singularity 
alone, I discovered a clue, by follow- 
ing which I have unravelled the whole 
of the mystery. 

“Tt happened in this wise. I was 
carefully reading the poem which I 
now hold in my hand, forming part of 
the collection before alluded to. It 
bears the initials W. S.; and from 
internal evidence, and comparison with 
certain of his other works yet extant, 
I scruple not to attribute it to Walter 
Scott, the great magician or wizard of 
the North. In beauty and correctness 
of description he was unequalled. 
Now, observe, he is portraying in 
vivid colours the principal buildings 
of London, as rendered visible in the 
dead of night by a mighty conflagration 
of one of their theatres ; and the very 
second important edifice he mentions 
is but I will read the passage : 





* Meux’s new brewhouse shews the light, 
Rowland Hill's chapel, and the height 
Where patent shot they sell.’ 


“* Rowland Hill’s chapel! Can any 
thing be more conclusive? Remember, 
my learned friends, this volume was 
printed in 1812, and the encounter, 
ridiculously called ‘ the battle’ of 
Waterloo, occurred in 1815. We thus 
identify Rowland Hill as a preacher. 
“I was perfectly satisfied, then, with 
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the truth of my theory. It is a great 
thing to be satisfied. One then pro- 
ceeds rapidly, gathering proof upon 
proof from trifles, otherwise apparently 
light as air; yet, when combined, 
forming a structure, against which the 
breath of vulgar prejudice is as the 
idle wind. I persevered, gentlemen. 
The particulars of my various journeys 
will appear in my forthcoming work ; 
therefore I shall not trespass longer on 
your time than is necessary to state 
that, among the mouldy records of 
Oxford, I discovered the name of 
Wellington as the head of the uni- 
versity there established, and both him 
and Hill upon the list of doctors. 
Here error is impossible, as we have 
the unchangeable Latin, doctor, a 
teacher or preacher. Ahem! (Great 
applause.) 

**T am almost ashamed of detaining 
you longer, but I must mention one 
further evidence. By patient calcula- 
tion, I found that the 18th of June,1815, 
was Sunday, or preaching day, the 
Christian Sabbath, ever kept most 
strictly by the better portion of the 
ancient British. Now, supposing Wel- 
lesley and Napoleon to have been 
giants, is it probable that the former, 
being a stanch Conservative, would, 
in defiance of religion and, morality, 
consent to fight a pitched battle with 
the latter, on such a day, in the centre 
of the British metropolis? The idea 
is preposterous. No; on that day he 
preached a most convincing sermon, 
by which the destroyer was utterly put 
to shame. Somewhere near the ruins 
of Waterloo Bridge it was, no doubt ; 
but the precise spot I have not yet 
decided upon, though Iam much in- 
clined to think that he stood upon the 
hill described by the poet as 





‘ The height 
Where patent shot they sell’— 


the precise locality of which I trust 
shortly to ascertain. In the meanwhile, 
I shall be most happy to receive hints 
from, and answer any questions or ob- 
jections that may occur to, or be put 
by, any of my learned brethren. The 
only one I have yet heard was the in- 
applicability of the title of dur, or 
duke, to a preacher. Nothing can be 
more easy than the reply. He, Wesley, 
or Wellesley, changed his name, for 
some unknown cause, to Wellington, 
and was certainly styled ‘ Dux Wel- 
lingtoniensis.’ But the word, dur, 
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does not necessarily imply more than 
that he was a leader, or head of a 
party, which party chose to call them- 
selves after his patronymic ; and there- 
fore the aforesaid title means no more 
than that he was the dur gregis, the 
head of the flock of Wellingtonians, or 
Wesleyans.” 

During the burst of applause that 
greeted the conclusion of this rigmarole, 
I exclaimed, “ This is too much! Let 
them miscall streets and places, and 
gas-pipes and railroads, as they please ; 
but to dare thus to make a field-preacher 
of our field-marshal ¢he duke! I can 
bear it no longer, and will tell them to 
their faces ——-” 

* Hush !” whispered my magnetic 
daimon. ‘“ As we’ve passed over two 
thousand years, you may as well see 
their next meeting.” And immediately 
a mist passed before my eyes, as if for 
a moment: but, when it disappeared, 
I found myself re-entering the room, 
and the members taking their seats. 

*‘T brought him the book,” whis- 
pered a voice at my elbow; and, turn- 
ing, | recognised the gentleman with 
the hourglass and scythe, and his single 
forelock of hair, whom I had encoun- 
tered soon after commencing my trip. 

*€ What, old Chronos!” I exclaimed, 
can you be one of this assembly ? 
If so, methinks you ought to teach 
them better.” 

“Tone! Oh, no! He, he, ha!” 
chuckled the old fellow. “ You've 
seen something of what I can do down 
at the old place. They call me the 
eater, or destroyer, of every thing; but 
there are certain names and matters 
upon which I cannot make any im- 
pression, mumble them as I may. All 
I can do is to hide them under some 
rubbish for a very short period, and 
then they are sure to come to light 
again. ‘That book is one. I never 
could get rid of it, but have been com- 
pelled to bring it all this way.” 

Here the president called the meet- 
ing to business. The minutes of the 
preceding sitting were read, &c.; and 
then a fine military-looking veteran 
rose, and, after casting an arch semi- 
contemptuous glance toward the re- 
doubted Doctor Tuffotropos, said : 

“* Mr. President, and Gentlemen,— 
When I was informed of what passed 
at your last meeting, I felt that it was 
my duty to attend here to-day, not for 
the purpose of controverting the won- 
derful discoveries of a certain learned 
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doctor, step by step, but to demolish 
the whole of his theory at once. He 
says that we are under a mistake con- 
cerning the character of an ancient 
illustrious warrior ; but I say that there 
has been no mistake, there is no mis- 
take, and there shall be no mistake! 
And, in order that there shall be no 
mistake, I now place upon your table 
a Latin copy of the despatches of Ar- 
thur, Duke of Wellington, &c. &c., 
translated from the old English au- 
thenticated version of Gurwood.” 

The speaker then sat down, and an 
awkward, gaping, staring silence, as 
though all had been paralysed, reigned 
among the members, till Dr. Tuffo- 
tropos ventured, in a tremulous voice, 
to observe, “* Re—al—ly, I—I never 
before heard of su—ch a—a work.” 

“ Perhaps not,” said the veteran, 
calmly ; “ yet every first-rate military 
library in the world has a copy.” 

“ Hurra!” I shouted ; “ that’s as it 
ought tobe! Hurra! Wellington for 
ever !” 

“an ” . ie oni . 
. a said my magnetic guide ; 

“ Huzza! Wellington for ever!” I 
shouted again. 

* Now, do, pray, sir!—do, pray, 
not make such a noise,” said a well- 
known voice at my ear: “ the doctor 
said that you was to be kept quiet.” 


It was my faithful servant Peter who 
had spoken. I was in a strange bed, 
and no longer a clairvoyant; but, 
doubtless, a portion of the magnetic 
influence yet remained in my system, 
for I felt dreamily that my ideas were 
wandering ; therefore I must take Pe- 
ter’s word for what occurred. 

It seemed that, after sinking into a 
state of clairvoyance, I had been car- 
ried off and put into bed, under the 
care of Dr. Zwingenbock and the 
Baron Schwartzlippe, who gave strict 
orders that I should be kept quiet, and 
not disturbed on any account, let me 
sleep as long as I would. They had 
then returned to their comrades, and 
“ kept it up” till a late hour. So my 
body had remained about eighteen 
hours dormant, while my spirit went 
on the clairvoyant expedition. Peter 
had come to look after me; and hav- 
ing learned the doctor’s injunction, 
determined to see it fulfilled to the 
letter, in spite of the landlord's repeated 
attempts to the contrary. The latter, 
however, had now heard my shouting, 
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and, entering the room, insisted upon 
presenting me with his bill, amounting 
to fifty-eight thalers and some odd 
kreutzers. 

“ If your master will only give me 
his word that he’ll be answerable for it, 
I will be content,” said he, after some 
altercation; “but that Doctor What- 
d’yecallem, and the baron and all the 
rest of them, left the town this morning 
at daybreak.” 

To this request Peter agreed ; and 
mine host, first informing me that the 
other gentlemen had referred him to 
me for payment, said that he did not 
want the money then, but merely 
wished to know when it would be con- 
venient to me to part with the amount. 
To his great surprise, I replied, so- 
lemnly, “Two thousand years hence ;” 
a date at which even my promissory 
note would have been scarcely “ nego- 
tiable.” 

“ What? when?” he exclaimed ; 
and my answer was again the same. 
So he forthwith fell into a passion, and 
gave vent to sundry oaths and threats, 
and coarse expressions about being 
swindled ; the result of which was that 
Peter took him by the shoulders, and 
thrust him forth into the corridor ; from 
whence he went into the town, to tell 
his own tale in his own way, and 
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thereby caused “a great sensation ;” 
particularly as Dr. Zwingenbock and 
his tail had omitted to take formal 
leave of certain individuals whom they 
had previously condescended to pa- 
tronise. 

While my fame was thus spread 
abroad, in conjunction with that of the 
great philosophers, [ was utterly un- 
conscious of the distinction, having 
sunk into an uneasy, dreary dose, 
any thing but clairvoyant. Peter, 
however, was not idle. Taking the 
key of my room with him, he called 
upon a worthy professor, who lost no 
time ere he visited me; and then a 
doctor was summoned, whe pronounced 
me to be under the influence of some 
powerful narcotic, and prescribed ac- 
cordingly. But, as he was one of the 
ultra anti-magnetic party, his opinion 
was ridiculed by those of the opposite 
faction, who declared my case purely 
magnetic, and me to be an extraordi- 
nary clairvoyant. 

Be that as it may, it was three days 
ere I felt myself wide awake; and then 
I scrutinised and deducted twenty 
thalers from the egregious supper and 
wine bill, and paid the remainder, 
rather than await the result of legal 
proceedings in a place where I had 
excited such marked attention. 


A CHAPTER ON SORCERERS, LOUPS-GAROUX, AND OTITER 
MAUVAIS SUJETS. 


“ Sorcier est celuy qui par moyens diaboliques sciemment s’efforce de parvenir a 
quelque chose.”—Boptn’s Démonomanie. 


Tue opinion expressed by the clown in 
the Winter’s Tale concerning pedlars 
may safely be applied to the sorcerers 
of the middle ages. ‘* You have more 
in these fellows than you’d think, sis- 
ter.” We hope, however, that our 
readers will not reply with Perdita,— 
“ Ay, good brother, or go about to 
think ;” for we purpose, notwithstand- 
ing all that has been written from time 
to time on demonology, and its ad- 
juncts, to devote a chapter to the (to 
us) attractive subject. 

The sorcerers, as a body, were not 
only the most ill-used class of the com- 
munity, but the greatest fools into the 
bargain. The children of a friend of 
ours asked their mamma the other day, 
with reference to the mountebanks at 
Astley’s, “‘ What is a fool, mamma?” 
“ A fool, my dear ?—oh, a fool is a 
man who makes an ass of himself.” And 


literally and metaphysically did the 
sorcerers earn this well-defined dis- 
tinction, since they not only allowed 
themselves to be suspected of sorcery, 
but took the greatest pains to write 
themselves down sorcerers, incurring 
thereby all the pains and penalties an- 
nexed to their preternatural character. 
It was very rarely, moreover, that the 
ends for the attainment of which they 
underwent (according to their own 
accounts) the severe discipline neces- 
sary to qualify them to act, were at all 
commensurate with the severity of the 
discipline, or the gratifications conse- 
quent upon their new state of being. 
To undergo all sorts of humiliating and 
painful experiences, solely for the pur- 
pose of riding upon sup posititious 
broomsticks, or eating their mutton 
raw (as in the case of the lycanthro- 
pists), would scarcely be deemed en- 
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joyments sufficient to counterbalance 
the invariable result of such presumed 
vagaries,—that of being burnt alive, 
which, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, was the fate of all the soi- 
disant sorcerers. Yet the poor wretches 
made it a point of honour to affect a 
belief in their own attributed powers, 
and by a strange species ofself-delusion 
more than countenanced the accusa- 
tions which were made against them. 
To this must be added the conscious- 
ness of the moral power which the re- 
putation of sorcery conferred, and the 
numerous opportunities it offered for 
gratifying every feeling of resentment 
or revenge, and not infrequently for the 
commission of abstract crime,—and 
our surprise will be diminished at wit- 
nessing the frequent confessions of sus- 
pected witches and sorcerers. 

The genealogy of sorcery is a very 
ancient one, as from the nature of the 
case it accords best with the remotest 
and least enlightened periods. The 
Egyptians of old, as we find it re- 
corded in Scripture, were skilful in the 
art of magic ; and it was from that 
people the Jews acquired their know- 
ledge of sorcery, with the practice of its 
most mysterious rites. Amongst the 
charms which were used in Egypt, we 
are told of one to free any particular 
spot from crocodiles, by burying a 
leaden crocodile under the earth,—a 
custom which reminds us of the ex- 
pedient of the brazen serpent in the 
wilderness. Bodin informs us that 
this crocodile was burnt by Mehemet 
Ben Thaulon, and that the reptiles have 
since regained their mastery in the 
country. But the practice of sorcery 
was not confined to the Egyptians ; 
the Persians, the Greeks, and, indeed, 
all the nations of antiquity, have been 
convicted of dealing in the black art. 
The founder of the sect of the Mani- 
cheans, the Persian Manes, who in- 
stituted the worship of the principle of 
evil, is esteemed by the learned in 
demonology as a sorcerer of the first 
water ; and the tuneful Orpheus, 


‘¢ Whom universal nature did lament,” 


devoted his lyre to other purposes than 
the praise of the gods, or the charms of 
his beloved Eurydice: he is repre- 
sented not only as the founder of a 
school of magic, whose students were 
termed, “ Orpheotellists,” but as hav- 
ing been the instructor of the enchant- 
ress Medea, and is said to have wor- 
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shipped the devil (or Pluto), as the 
type or demon of vengeance. This 
title, by the way, was also given to the 
spirit Asmodeus by the Hebrews, from 
ow which signifies “to ruin.” In- 
deed, the general appellations of “ the 
gentleman in black” were not in old 
times of the most flattering kind. The 
universal name which he has ac- 
quired in Europe has its origin in the 
Greek word d:afoaes, “ calumniator,” 
because he watches the actions of 
virtuous men, and misrepresents them 
before the throne of God. Hence, also, 
in Ilebrew, the name of “ Sathan,” or 
“enemy.” Behemoth and Leviathan 
are also synonymous with the author of 
ill, from having been created in the be- 
ginning. One of the strangest titles 
by which he has been saluted is the 
Hebrew designation D°D8 “EP “ short 
nose,” or impatient,” from the restless- 
ness with which he roams up and down, 
“ seeking whom he may devour.” 

To return, however, from the idol to 
his adorers, there is scarcely a great 
name in antiquity, and even since the 
Christian era, whom the writers on 
sorcery have not accused of being ma- 
gicians. To such an extent has this 
been carried, that even the Emperor 
Charles V. did not escape. He is not, 
indeed, accused by name; but there is 
very little doubt who is meant by “ one 
of the greatest kings in Christendom, 
not long deceased,” as the author of the 
Livre des Merveilles states, in his work 
written about the year 1580. Accord- 
ing to this writer, his imperial majesty 
superadded the amusement of lycan- 
thropy to the avocations of a watch- 
maker, in his monastic retirement. 
With all the great examples which 
were then bruited in men’s ears, it is 
not surprising, in an age when every 
accomplishment or acquirement be- 
yond those the most ordinary of attain- 
ment was considered the result of 
magical skill, that the influence of 
sorcery should prevail among the less 
educated classes, and that the received 
rites of the art should be practised by 
some, and be believed by all. 

Throughout the middle ages, while 
pagan observances and superstitions 
blended themselves with the popular 
belief, the power of the sorcerer held 
undisputed sway; and even while 
those great changes were preparing 
which were to throw a new light upon 
the minds of men, the faith of the great 
mass of the people remained little, if at 
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all, shaken. This state of things was 
rather encouraged than repressed by 
the clergy, who held the public mind in 
thrall. The innovations of heresy were 
held to be devices of the devil, and his 
agency was assumed to be palpably 
evident. Hence the persecutions in- 
stituted against Jews, sorcerers, and 
heretics, who were all involved in one 
common lot, arising from the fear of 
injury, and the dread of intellectual 
advancement. It rarely happened that 
those on whom the sons of St. Dominic 
set the fatal stigma of heresy were not 
also accused of sortilége and magic, as 
an easy mode of excluding popularsym- 
pathy, and of obtaining a ready convic- 
tion. What, indeed, could be urged in 
self-defence, when not only hundreds 
of witnesses averred to the commission 
of some particular act, but when the 
accused himself lent a colour of pro- 
bability to the transaction? Llorente’s 
History of the Inquisition is full of in- 
stances of the deluded victims who 
were brought to the stake by the furious 
zeal of Torquemada, and other Do- 
minicans, confessing themselves to be 
sorcerers and witches, and guilty of 
all the impossible crimes attributed to 
them. 

A prominent feature of accusation 
in all cases was the alleged desecration 
of the host, and the profanation of all 
sacred objects, together with the un- 
lawful application of religious cere- 
monies to impious purposes. It is re- 
lated, in the fifth book of Pontanus, 
that the French, being besieged by the 
Spaniards in the city of Suessa, in the 
kingdom of Naples, the former were 
reduced, for want of water, to the greatest 
distress ; and that on the occasion cer- 
tain priestly sorcerers* took a crucifix, 
and dragged it in the night through the 
streets, uttering a thousand curses and 
blasphemies, and threw it into the sea ; 
they then brought « consecrated host to 
an ass, which (after he had eaten it) 
they buried alive under the portal of a 
church ; and after divers incantations 
and blasphemies (which, our author 
says, it is as well not to repeat), there 
fell so violent a rain, that it seemed 
like a second deluge, and obliged the 
Spaniards to raise the siege.” It was 
a frequent practice of the sorcerers to 
conceal the host, and profane it, by 
administering it to the vilest animals. 


* Bodin says, that “ the greatest sorcerers have always been priests, monks, and 


Jews. 
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Froissart mentions, that a certain curate 
of Soissons, in order to be revenged on 
an enemy, applied to a sorceress, who 
directed him to baptise a toad,—to 
name it, and make it eat the conse- 
crated wafer: he followed the plan 
prescribed, as he afterwards confessed, 
Jor which he was burnt alive! A si- 
milar story is told in Monstrelet’s 
Chronicle, in the account of a sorceress 
of Compiegne, who caused two toads 
to be baptised. These unhappy toads, 
who always shared their master’s fate, 
were, it seems, the most familiar ani- 
mals belonging to the sorcerers, who 
were accustomed to feed, and even 
dress them in a livery. In the Pays 
de Valois, they had a distinct name, 
called mirmelots. Amongst other re- 
ligious ceremonies, the sorcerers ob- 
served the custom of singing three 
midnight masses in honour of Satan ; 
and it is recorded ofa celebrated prac- 


titioner, one Jean Zentonie, a priest of 


Halberstadt, that, in the year 1271, he 
performed his masses the same night 
at Halberstadt, Cologne, and Mayence, 
—a celerity of movement to be rivalled 
only by railroad travelling. This rapidity 
of transition was a great feature in sor- 
cery ; witness the journeys of Apol- 
lonius Thyaneus, and others, men- 
tioned by Dom Calmet; and the devil 
himself, according to St. Augustine, 
always travels with the utmost rapidity .+ 
Ariel is made frequently to advert to 
this peculiarity :— 
“ T’ll put a girdle round the earth 
In forty minutes.” 


And again, in his allusion to his visit 
by night to the “ still-vexed Ber- 
moothes.”” 

Besides the profanation of the rites 
of the church, there were other inau- 
gural ceremonies, which, however ne- 
cessary to complete the initiation of the 
aspirant for diabolic fame, must have 
been somewhat repulsive in the per- 
formance ; indeed some of them were 
of so revolting a nature, that they car- 
ried their own punishment with them. 
One of the most singular, while it was 
one of the most necessary acts, was the 


ceremony of osculation,—a mode of 


adoration, however reverential, cer- 
tainly not the most gratifying to the 
worshipper. It was often performed 
by the assistance of a lighted candle, 


t ‘* Demones ayium yolatus incredibili celeritate vincent.” 
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and the part saluted is, perhaps, best 
described in the Spanish phrase, “ La 
parte mas uzia que tenia.” After this 
demonstration, it was customary for the 
wizard crew to rejoice in the presence 
of the devil, by dancing round him in 
a ring, with their backs toward the 
centre. On these occasions, his Satanic 
majesty was wont to appear under 
divers forms; sometimes he assumed 
the shape of a black goat; at others, 
that of an enormous raven, or crow ; 
and sometimes that of a toad, as large 
as a goose, or larger.* When he had 
to deal with a novice, he appeared in 
the likeness of a very pale, thin man, 
with very black eyes, who himself 
gave the kiss of initiation, which was 
so cold, that it made the neophite 
quite forget the Catholic faith. 

There were two modes in which the 
compact with the evil one was formed, 
—the one public, and the other pri- 
vate. The first was made in a general 
assembly of sorcerers, on the Monday 
night, which was called the witches’ 
sabbath; the second in a private place, 
where the devil was either invoked, or 
made his appearance without invoca- 
tion, under various forms,— sometimes 
as a black man, at others as a very pale 
one, and often as a black dog. In this 
latter shape he appeared to Abel de la 
Rue, a young Cordelier of Meaux, as 
appears in his confession, made before 
his execution on the 30th July, 1582. 
As he was sitting in his chamber (or, 
rather, sur les latrines), between five 
and six o’clock in the afternoon, the 
devil voluntarily appeared like a black 
dog, and desiring him to have no 
dread, promised him the aid of his 
valuable services, and disappeared im- 
mediately. Six weeks afterwards he 
made a second apparition, in the guise 
of a very pale man, with a very ob- 
noxious vreath, and other disagreeable 
odours, dressed in black, and with feet 
like a cow. He carried the Cordelier 
to a gibbet, where their compact was 
established,—a preliminary somewhat 
ominous of the usual fate of sorcerers. 

The ceremonies of the Sabbath are 
familiar to most readers; but the fol- 
lowing account, while it details the or- 
dinary mode of proceeding on these 
occasions, may not be inappropriate to 
illustrate the extent of credulity which 
was shewn, both by the accusers and 
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the accused. The particulars are given 
by Sandoval, a Benedictine monk, in 
his history of Charles V. 

It appears, then, according to his 
statement, that “in the year 1527 a 
great number of persons were disco- 
vered in Navarre, who addicted them- 
selves to the practices of sorcery. The 
first intimation of their existence was 
conveyed in a declaration made by two 
girls, one of eleven and the other of 
nine years of age, who accused them- 
selves as witches before the royal coun- 
cil of Navarre, and stated that they 
belonged to a large sisterhood, the se- 
veral members of which they under- 
took to point out, on their receiving 
pardon for themselves. The judges 
having made the required promise, 
the children alleged that they could 
at once discover a witch by examining 
her left eye ; and named a place where 
the witches were in the habit of assem- 
bling in large numbers. Accordingly, 
&@ commission of inquiry was named, 
and proceeded to the place indicated 
by the children, accompanied by them, 
and attended by a troop of fifty horse- 
men. On their arrival at the village, 
or town, where witches were supposed 
to be, the children were shut up in 
different houses, and the suspected 
persons were brought to them for exa- 
mination.” There was little likelihood 
of mistakes being made, when the 
means of discovery were the infallible 
judgment of two children of eleven 
and nine years of age; and, accord- 
ingly, we find that all the accused 
admitted the truth of the accusation, 
and made an ample confession. After 
detailing many particulars unfit for re- 
petition, and admitting that the denial 
of the Catholic faith formed a prin- 
cipal feature in their proceedings, they 
declared that they consisted of “a 
goodly company,” amounting to one 
hundred and fifty in number, who were 
in the habit of meeting on certain 
nights, where the devil appeared to 
them in the likeness of a black goat, 
pacing round and round a charmed 
circle. As soon as his hoarse voice 
was heard, all the witches thronged to 
the spot, and began to dance to the 
sound, and afterwards saluted him in 
the usual manner. They then indulged 
in a repast, consisting of bread, wine, 
and cheese; and when this was over, 


* See the account of a certain heretical sect in the thirteenth century, called 


‘* Stadingiens.” 
VOL, XX. NO. CX¥. 
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and other orgies had taken place, they 
anointed their bodies with the excre- 
ments of a toad, a crow, and various 
reptiles, and flew away through the air 
to execute their malevolent intentions. 
They admitted having caused the deaths 
of several persons by poison, and owned 
to the commission of various crimes. 
It was their custom, they said, to hold 
their general assemblies the night be- 
fore Easter, and the other great Christ- 
ian festivals of the year, where num- 
berless acts were performed contrary to 
decency and religion. When they ce- 
lebrated a mass, the host assumed a 
black colour. To this notable descrip- 
tion, Father Sandoval adds a peculiar 
illustration :—“ The commissioner be- 
ing desirous of ascertaining the truth 
of these statements by his own evidence, 
promised pardon to one of the witches, 
on condition of her performing some 
act of witchcraft in his presence, and 
allowing her to avail herself of the 
means of escaping, if they offered in 
the course of her performances. The 
old woman, having accepted the pro- 
posal, asked for a certain box of oint- 
ment which had been found on her 
person, and mounted a high tower, 
accompanied by the commissioner, 
whom she stationed by her side at a 
window. In the presence of a great 
number of persons, she then anointed 
the palm of her left hand, her wrist, 
the point of her elbow, her armpits, 
and her left side, and afterwards cried 
out, with a loud voice, ‘ Art thou 
there?’ and all the spectators heard a 
loud voice in the air reply, ‘ Yes, I am 
here!’ The old woman then crept out 
of the window, and began to descend 
the wall of the tower, head foremost, 
using her feet and hands in the same 
manner as a lizard. When she had 
descended about half way, she sud- 
denly flew up into the air, and con- 
tinued to be seen by the people until 
she had sailed beyond the horizon. In 
the midst of the astonishment into 
which every body was thrown by this 
prodigy, the commissioner declared 
that he would give a considerable sum 
of money to any one who could bring 
hack the sorceress. At the end of two 
days she was found by some shepherds ; 
and the commissioner inquired why she 
had not flown beyond their reach, when 
she replied that her master would not 
carry her more than three leagues, and 
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had left her in the field where the 
shepherds found her.” The end of 
this affair was, that the judge delivered 
over the hundred and fifty witches to 
the inquisition of Estella; and, as 
Llorente adds, “ neither the ointment 
nor the devil could give them wings to 
fly away from the flogging and impri- 
sonment which was inflicted on them.” 
This treatment was merciful, compared 
with what befel thirty poor wretches, 
who were convicted of similar crimes 
at Calahorra, and burnt in 1507. * 

But little satisfaction appears to have 
resulted from the enjoyments of witch- 
craft, if such they can be termed. The 
banquets in a certain degree resembled 
that of the Barmecide, appealing only 
to the eye, as his to the ear, and having 
no real existence. On the Sabbath 
night, the meat which was given to the 
guests was served without salt, and was 
without flavour; and every one rose 
from table unsatisfied. In many in- 
stances, those who ate of enchanted 
viands at the banquets of sorcerers 
suffered very severely afterwards,—a 
consequence which happens even at 
the tables of aldermen! It is recorded 
of a famous sorcerer, named Eon, in 
Lower Brittany, that those who came 
to see him were served with the choicest 
delicacies and most costly wines, and 
when they quitted his house they died 
of hunger. Bodin says that one of the 
Counts of Aspremont (“ now living,” 
1587) received guests in a similar man- 
ner, and the consequences were equally 
fatal to man and beast. The Comte de 
Mascon was another instance. Hugo 
Floriacen asserts that he was one of the 
greatest sorcerers of his time ; and being 
one day seated at table, surrounded by 
his guests, a man came to speak to him, 
who led him to the door, where a black 
horse was waiting, on which they both 
mounted, aud were never seen again. 
This visitant was probably one of those 
cooks who are proverbially sent as ac- 
companiments to bad dinners. The 
story seems to have furnished Dr. Sou- 
they with the incident for his version 
of the “ Old Woman of Berkeley.” 
The sorcerers themselves were said to 
be great lovers of human flesh (vide 
Apuleius, 4, lib. i.in Asin.); and in the 
67th chapter of the Salic laws, it is de- 
clared that * if a sorceress shall be con- 
victed of eating human flesh, she shall 
suffer a fine of 200 soldes.” 


* V. Llorente, Listoire de U' Inquisition. 
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There were many indications by 
which sorcerers were known to the 
« witch-finders,” as they were called 
in England, in the time of James I. 
The bad shepherd was said to have 
affixed certain marks, the existence of 
which was conclusive of the quality of 
the bearer. But all were not marked 
alike, the stigmata being conferred only 
on those whom he doubted ; the others 
were left sans tache. These marks it 
was difficult to discover, being gene- 
rally placed in such parts of the body 
as would evade an ordinary examina- 
tion. Aubert de Poictiers, an advocate 
of parliament, stated that he was pre- 
sent at the examination of a sorcerer at 
Chateau Thierry, who was marked on 
the right shoulder, aud the following 
day the devil had effaced the sign. 
The sort of mark which was affixed 
was like the impression of a hare’s-foot ; 
and the spot on which it was made 
became insensible to pain, as was al- 
ways tried, by piercing to the bone! 
“Du Pibrac, the chancellor of the 
king of Navarre, doubting the experi- 
ment, caused it to be tried before him 
by means of a redhot needle, without 
any sign of pain being exhibited. 
When the needle was applied to any 
other part, the patient gave evident 
tokens of suffering.’ This was plea- 
sant amusement for a chancellor! The 
patient in this case had certainly some 
connexion with the black art, for he 
was a blacksmith. 

The powers which were granted to 
sorcerers and witches seem principally 
to have had relation to those accidents 
of the weather which, in the infancy of 
meteorological science, passed current 
for supernatural demonstrations. The 
connexion between witches and the 
wind has existed in all countries, but 
more particularly in wild and moun- 
tainous regions, where storms are more 
frequent, and superstition more preva- 
lent. The celebrated personages who 
figure in Macbeth were not the crea- 
tions of the poet’s brain, but a tran- 
script of some real sorcerers, who flou- 
rished in Germany in the fifteenth 
century, and whose power over storms 
and tempests was illimitable. They 
were the disciples of one Stasus, a fa- 
mous sorcerer of Berne, and their names 
were Lloppo and Stadlin,—a coinci- 
dence which, connected with their pe- 
culiar calling, can scarcely be accidental, 
and leaves little room for doubting that 
Shakspeare had heard or read of these 
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identical worthies. The supposed con- 
trol over the “ skyey influences,” pos- 
sessed by the sorcerers, was in many 
instances a dangerous power. In the 
year 1488, a violent storm arose in the 
diocese of Constance, with hail, thun- 
der, and lightning, destroying all the 
produce of the fields and gardens for 
four leagues round. The country peo- 
ple attributed it to the sorcerers ; and 
two women were taken up, named 
Anne de Mindelen and Agnes. They 
at first denied the charge, but being 
put to the question, at length confessed 
that they had each, unknown to the 
other, gone out into the fields with a 
small quantity of water, and had dug 
a hole and poured water into it at 
noon ; “ stirring it about,” adds the re- 
port, ** with certain words not desirable 
to be made known,” and invoking the 
devil. When this ceremony had been 
performed, they returned home, and 
the storm began. On this confession 
they were burnt alive. Another sor- 
ceress at Constance, irritated at not 
being invited to a village fete, invoked 
the devil to the same effect; but, for 
want of common water, was compelled 
to resort to Gulliver’s expedient for ob- 
taining it. The storm came on; and 
the peasants seized upon this old lady, 
accused her of interrupting their sports, 
and declared that they had seen her 
flying through the air in the midst of 
the storm. She also was burnt alive ! 
It sometimes happened that a less equi- 
vocal agency was employed ; in which, 
however, the self-delusion of the ac- 
cused had as inuch to do with the case 
as tle cruel credulity of the judge. 
One Robert Olive—a prototype, appa- 
rently, of our modern Swing —being 
accused of sorcery, confessed, at Fa- 
laise, in Normandy (where he was 
burnt in 1456), that the devil insti- 
gated him to set fire to several houses 
at different periods, and also to kill 
two little children, besides cattle and 
other animals. Olive was himself a 
native of Lyons ; but he asserted that 
the fiend, whom he called Chrysopolos, 
was in the habit of transporting him 
through the air to the place where the 
mischief was to be wrought! It is a 
pity his services were not made avail- 
able to carry him back again: but these 
spirits of air were very uncertain in 
their obedience. At times the demon 
was held in perfect control; but the 
custody in which he was kept was 
dangerous. Like the ginns of Oriental 
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fable, the familiars of sorcerers were 
often confined in rings and other talis- 
mans. A gentleman living at Villars 
Costerets had a familiar spirit inclosed 
in a ring he wore, which he had pur- 
chased from a Spaniard, very dear. 
Much dependence, however, could not 
be placed on the fidelity of the captive ; 
for the gentleman, irritated at the lies 
which the evil one so often told him, 
was accustomed to punish him by 
throwing the ring into the fire. It is 
related of this gentleman that he “ sub- 
sequently went mad.” Another sor- 
cerer, named Jacques Jodré de la Rose, 
a native of Courtray, who was tried in 
1548, confessed to having had a demon 
similarly inclosed, and that every five 
days he was in the habit of interrogat- 
ing it. This spiritual commerce was 
often full of peril, for the familiars 
were apt to become unmanageable, 
and then torment those who detained 
them. These familiars, whether confined 
or not, were always craving some dia- 
bolical employment. Bodin relates 
that he knew a man, who told him that 
he suffered a great deal from a spirit 
who constantly followed him, and pre- 
sented himself to him in various forms; 
in the night he pulled his nose, awoke 
him, and often beat him, though re- 
peatedly begged to desist : which, how- 
ever, he would not agree to, but con- 
tinually demanded work.* Ile called 
this devil his “ little master” (as well 
he might), a term which, according to 
Paul Grilland (an Italian inquisitor, 
and a great executioner of sorcerers), 
is very commonly used, as well as 
“ familiar,” ‘ white demon,” &c., 
avoiding the names * Sathan,” or 
* devil,” which are held to be offen- 
sive. The familiars often assumed 
the shapes of animals: a sorceress 
of Sainte Beuve, was condemned by 
the lieutenant of the provost of Laon 
to be burnt alive ; and, at the time of 
her execution, two toads were found 
in her pockets, which were held to be 
her attendant spirits, and proof positive 
of her sorcery. ‘The black dog of Cor- 
nelius Agrippa is a well-known fa- 
miliar, who, on his master’s death, 
rushed from his house and threw him- 
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self into the Rhone, where he disap. 
peared. 

But, perhaps, the most singular fea- 
ture of sorcery—and it was one of the 
best attested —was the belief in ly- 
canthropy, or the power of self-trans- 
formation, by assuming the shape of a 
wolf. It was a superstition of great 
antiquity, traces of which we find in 
the writings of Virgil, Ovid, Pliny, 
Herodotus, Strabo, Varro, and a crowd 
of ancient authors; and, like most of 
the pagan superstitions, it was elevated 
in their mythology to the rank of a 
divine worship, sacrifice being offered 
at the shrine of Jupiter Lyceus. Ac- 
cording to these authors, those who 
ate of this sacrifice were immediately 
metamorphosed into wolves ; and M. 
Varro considers it indubitable that 
Demetrius Parrhasienus was so changed 
after having eaten of the liver of a 
child thus sacrificed. Ovid has ad- 
duced Lycaon as an example of ly- 
canthropy ; and Virgil, speaking of 
the transformation of Meeris, ob- 
serves :— 


‘* Has herbas atque hee Ponto mihi lecta 


venena, 

Ipse dedit Meeris, nascuntur plurima 
Ponto. 

His ego sepe lupum fieri, et se condere 
sulvis 


Merim.” 


Pliny, moreover, is of opinion that this 
species of transformation “ ought to be 
believed,” though (contrary to his gene- 
ral practice where the marvellous is 
touched upon) he hesitates to affirm 
the fact. At the same time he relates 
the tradition of the lineage of Antheeus, 
who was turned into a wolf after cross- 
ing a certain river. The Arcadians 
(who seem to have inherited wolfish 
propensities) were accustomed, ac- 
cording to Varro, to draw lots for the 
honour of transformation; and, after 
swimming across a particular lake, 
were transformed into wolves, and in- 
fested the forests like animals of that 
species. At the end of nine years, 
they recrossed the same lake and re- 
sumed their original forms, provided 
always they had not eaten human flesh 


* We ourselves remember to have heard of a certain colonel of artillery, a few 
years ago, at that time quartered in Gibraltar, who was possessed with a similar 
mania, He imagined that the devil, though invisible, was always present with him, 
and constantly annoying him by his conversation; to which he would frequently 
reply, sometimes in a tone of quiet remonstrance, and at others with signs of great 
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during the interval. It does not ap- 
pear whether this transformation was 
looked upon as a punishment or a 
species of gratification, but the change 
seems often to have been involuntary. 
A similar tradition to the above is nar- 
rated by Herodotus, whose account 
forms the basis of many of the stories 
which have been told of the lycanthro- 
pists. Gaspar Peucerus, the son-in-law 
of Melancthon, appears to have profited 
by his classical studies, for he expresses 
himself perfectly convinced of the fact 
of these transformations from the many 
credible accounts which had been given 
him (as well as those which he had 
read) of occurrences in Livonia. “ It 
is the custom there, towards the end of 
December, for a weasel to go the 
round to the dwellings of all the sor- 
cerers of the country, and to summon 
them to appear by a particular day in 
a certain place ; if they fail to attend, 
they are flogged by the devil with iron 
rods, the marks of which punishment 
remain forever. They are commanded 
by a captain, who marches at their 
head, and they muster in great num- 
bers, amounting to some thousands ; 
in the course of their journey they cross 
a broad river, after having forded which 
they are all metamorphosed iuto wolves, 
and commence their ravages on men 
and flocks, doing incalculable mischief. 
In twelve days’ time they return by 
the same river, and once more assume 
their human shape.”* 

When the great writers of antiquity, 
and many of the shining lights amongst 
the moderns, adopted these wild stories, 
and affirmed them to be convincing 
and worthy of belief, it is only natural 
that they should become a popular 
branch of witchcraft. We accordingly 
find that lycanthropists were “ as 
plenty as blackberries.” It was in the 
north of Europe chiefly that this super- 
stition took deepest root, amidst the 
wide plains and extensive forests, 
where countless flocks of real wolves 
abounded ; and, for the same cause, 
the belief was adopted in the woody 
and mountainous parts of Germany and 
France. The wolf was the scourge of 
the country, and at a period when 
every thing was deemed possible to 
the sorcerers, whose delight it was said 
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to be to inflict injury on their fellow- 
men, no form could have been devised 
so terrific, and at the same time so 
popular as that which was already sub- 
stantially an object of apprehension. 

The celebrated case of Gilles Gar- 
nier, a notorious loup-garou, who was 
executed at Dole in the year 1574, has 
been so frequently mentioned, that we 
shall contine ourselves to other illus- 
trations. Wierius,} for instance, de- 
tails, at great length, a famous process 
which took place at Besancon in the 
month of December 1571, before Jean 
Borin, an inquisitor, The lycan- 
thropists were Pierre Burgot and Michel 
Verdun, who confessed that they had 
renounced the worship of God and 
sworn to serve the devil. Michel con- 
ducted Pierre to a place called Chastel 
Charlon, where each, armed with a 
green wax-candle, which cast a dim, 
blue light, performed dances and sacri- 
fices in honour of the devil. They 
then, having anointed themselves, were 
turned into wolves, and were endowed 
with incredible swiftness, and could 
at liberty resume their usual shape. 
They confessed, also, that in their 
quality of wolf, they had killed and 
eaten many young children. Another 
loup-garou is said to have been wounded 
at a wolf-hunt by an arrow in the thigh, 
and was afterwards found with the 
arrow still sticking there! These ab- 
surdities would be incredible, were it 
not for the confession and execution 
which invariably followed, as if the 
sufferers were weary of life and anxious 
to get up a case against themselves in 
the most obnoxious manner possible. 
In Job Fincel’s Book of Merveilles, 
it is related that a lycanthropist existed 
at Padua, famous in all times for its 
magic, whose swiftness of foot was 
incredible ; but that, being pursued by 
men on horseback, he was finally 
caught; and his wolf’s paws being 
cut off, he found on resuming his 
human shape (which was witnessed, 
of course), that he was minus both 
hands and feet—an awkward situation 
even for a magician. 

Instances might be multiplied, but 
it is sufficient only to advert to a few 
more. Peter Marmor, who has written 
a treatise on sorcery, declares that he has 


* To the curious in lycanthropy, we recommend the perusal of Mr. Algernon 
Herbert’s Letter in the preface to Sir Frederick Madden’s edition of William and the 
Were Wolf; also the “ Lay of Bisclaveret,” by Marie de France, in Miss Costello’s 


Specimens of the Early Poetry of France. 
+ Lib, yi, c. 13. 
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frequently witnessed these changes of 
men into wolves in Savoy ; and Henry of 
Cologne, in his work, De J.amiis, con- 
siders the fact indisputable. Ulrick le 
Meusnier asserts, also, his similar con- 
viction, and states that he saw a 
lycanthropist at Constance, who was 
accused and convicted on his own con- 
fession. In fact, the loups-garoux 
became at length such a nuisance, that 
regular crusades were made (if not 
preached) against them; and it is on 
record that, in the year 1572, Sultan 
Solyman turned out a number of troops 
to chase them from Constantinople, 
and got rid of about one hundred and 
fifty in the battue. 

But transformations were not limited 
to the shape of wolves; there were 
other animals who were also in request. 
Cornelius Agrippa tells us that when 
St. Augustine was in Italy, he learned 
that certain women existed there who, 
by means ofa peculiar kind of cheese 
(a Welsh receipt, we imagine), changed 
men into beasts, and made them work 
and carry burthens for them, and when 
their labour was over, they were re- 
stored to their former shape. But 
William, archbishop of Tyre, has a 
story of a more amusing description : 
the most reverend father affirms that 
a sorceress of Cyprus changed a young 
English soldier into an ass; and when 
he sought to enter the vessel where 
his comrades were, he was driven away 
by blows, and returned to the dwelling 
of the sorceress, who reaped the benefit 
of his labour for three years ; till one 
day, preceding the old lady, the ass 
knelt down in a church and made 
signs, which seemed to indicate powers 
beyond the asinine capacity. This 
excited suspicion, and she was taken 
up, confessed her crime, restored the 
soldier to his proper shape, and was 
executed. There is one part of this 
story which we have no difficulty in 
believing, for many an English soldier 
has, to our own knowledge, been made 
an ass of by a native of Cyprus. 

The same mode of transformation is 
said to have been common in Egypt; 
and Belon, who published a work of 
travels in that country, states that he 
had seen an ass which was driven by 
a boatman of Cairo, and that he spoke 
to the animal in the most scientific 
manner of which he was capable, and 
the ass seemed to understand him 
perfectly. A fellow-feeling was, no 
doubt, the secret bond of “sympathy. 
In Vincent's Speculationes (lib. iii, c. 
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109), we are told that, “ in a certain 
part of Germany, were two sorceresses 
who kept an inn, and were accustomed 
to change their guests into various 
shapes; that they performed the feat 
on one occasion upon a young boat- 
man, whom they transformed into an 
ass, whose pranks were a marvel to all 
who saw them, They sold him to a 
neighbour, who was directed not to 
take him down to the river; but his 
old vocation inducing him to seek the 
water, he recovered his old shape.” 
The veracity of this narration was dis- 
cussed by Petrus Damianus before 
Pope Leo VII.; and the conclusion 
arrived at was, that it was very possible, 
since Lucian and Apuleius had both 
furnished authority for such transform- 
ation by instancing the sorceresses of 
Larissa. 

One instance more, and we have 
done. ‘The famous witches of Vernon, 
whose trial occurred in 1561, were 
accused of frequenting an old castle in 


the neighbourhood in the semblance of 


cats. A party of men, who intended 
to pass the night there, were assailed 
by the feline multitude ; one of the men 
was killed, and the others a good deal 
hurt, but not without having inflicted 
divers wounds on the cats, who were 
afterwards recognised by the marks. 
These old ladies, however, fortunately 
escaped ; a circumstance at which Bodin, 
who seems quite convinced of the 
metamorphosis, wonders extremely :— 
** Et d’autant que cela sembloit in- 
croyable, la poursuite fut delaissée !” 

Our chapter now draws to a conclu- 
sion, though we have ample means for 
discussing the subject at greater length, 
through divers other superstitious obser- 
vances. We reserve them for a future 
occasion, expressing ourselves to those 
who may doubt the credibility of the 
narrations which we have brought for- 
ward, in the words of the learned and 
trusting Bodin, whose reasoning in 
favour of the possibility of transforma- 
tion is thus conveyed :— 

“Or, si nous confessions que les 
hommes ont bien la puissance de faire 
porter des roses & un cerisier, des 
pommes & un chou, et changer le fer 
en acier, et la forme d’argent en or, et 
faire mille sortes de pierres artificielles 
qui combattent les pierres naturelles, 
doit on trouver estrange si Sathan 
change la figure d’un corps en un 
autre, veu la puissance que Dieu lui 
donne en ce monde élémentaire ?” 
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« Have respect unto the covenant; for the dark places of the earth are full of the 
habitations of cruelty.”— Psalm Ixxiv. 20. 

«© Now I beseech you, brethren, mark them which cause divisions and offences 
contrary to the doctrine which ye have learned, and avoid them.”—Romans, xvi. 17. 

“Tam come into my eardé n, my sister, my spouse: I have gathered my myrrh 
with my spice ; I have eaten my honeycomb with my honey ; _ have drunk my wine 
with my milk: eat, O friends ; drink, yea, drink abundantly, O beloved.” — Song of 
Solomon, v. 1. 


Wuen on the banks of Jordan’s flood 
Young Israel came with pious grace, 
And love shone in each neophyte’s face, 
And by the stream the Baptist stood, 
With Heaven-revealing glance, 
Ile saw the Saviour of the world advance, 
With humble steps and mild, 
And meek as unweaned child ; 
And whilst beneath the lambent wave He bent, 
Dovelike the Church descended through the firmament. 


re oe 


From martyrdom to martyrdom, 
Through the grand magnate of the line, 
Whose flesh, though human, was divine, 


% To the last Christian sufferer’s doom, 

’ Whose spirit fired the flame, 

: Rising to God in light from whom it came; 
F From rolling age to age, 


As Heaven’s eternal page, 
Pure, undefiled, unsoiled by plague or blood, 
That Church, the citadel of our faith, hath stood. 


' Ilavoc and wrath, the curse, the spell, 
The world-abused, the imaged god, 
Dagon, with his uplifted rod, 
{ Before her on his grunsel fell, 
Limbs lopt and carcass maimed,’ 
And the unhallowed triple crown infamed ; 
} She like a cresset blazed, 


True daughter of her God, she raised 
Ler radiant temple, shadowless of guilt, 
Clothed with His love, and on His Rock of Ages built. 


Are thunder wounds of hellish hate, 
Yet proudly looks she in her state, 

The type of many a martyr’s vow. 

Serenely great she stands, 

Like an archangel with uplifted hands, 

Bidding the tumults cease, 

War tremble into peace, 

“4 And the true word and love of God be given — 
The love of God which lifteth all mankind to heaven. 


: The thunder scars upon her brow, 


** Next came one 
Who mourned in earnest, when the captive ark 
Maimed his brute image, head and hands lopt off, 
In his own temple, on the grunsel edge, 
Where he fell flat, and shamed his worshippers ; 
Dagon his name, sea-monster, upward man, 
And downward fish,”—Mutron, P. L., book i. 
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From massacre of blood untold, 
That filled the stream of gory Rome, 
Till crimson surges fed the foam 
Of Tiber, blushing as it rolled, 
To that still gloomier day, 
When persecuting Error’s savage sway 
Turned God himself to stone, 
And in the valleys lone i 
Of Alp-ennobled Piedmont murder led, 
The Church hath raised her calm, undaunted head. * 


A spirit standeth at her side 
With awed and venerable look, 
And in his hand the mighty book 
Wide opened, Truth’s triumphant guide. 
Upon the page there are 
The vasty splendours of the wondrous star } 
That in the firmament shone, 
And led the wise men on, 
With offerings bowed to Him the earth reveres— 
The soul-clad spirit of eighteen hundred years. 


The grandeur and the force of love— 
The love of God from heaven to earth, : 
Not given in thunder at its birth, 
With healing wing flowed from above, 
On the high altar came, 
In many a marvellous tongued-shape flame, 
Resplendent as the moon, 
Lit by the radiant sun ; 
And choirs of angels round the great divan } 
Proclaimed the Church of Christ to fallen man. : 


And in despite of manacled Truth, ‘ 
And fierce Idolatry’s foul scent ‘ 
Of blood, with obscene Chemos blent,+ 

Shrunk Fear, and juggling lore to soothe 

Th’ upbraiding spirit, that would 

Emerge from out the brackish Papist flood ; 

Despite of wanton guile, 


i 
The three-crowned Harlot’s smile, | 
The modern Ammonite’s ferocious band,{ } 
Firm on its ocean rock the Church shall stand. 
Hail, Isle! embosomed on the deep, } 
Zoned by the main, on whose dim flood q 


The Word creative erst did brood, 
Till Darkness bowed itself to sleep, 
And Light diffusive rose, 
The shadow of Omniscience in repose ; 
Hail, Glory of the Main! 
The Christian’s purest fane, 
Majestic altar of the freeman’s prayer, 
The Church is on thy hills, maintain her there. 


* To prevent obscurity, these allusions are to heathen as well as to papal 
persecutions. 
+ “ Next, Chemos, the obscene dread of Moab’s sons.’”—MIxTon, b. i, 
t “ First, Moloch, horrid king,” Xc. 
— “ him the Ammonite 
Worshipped in Rabba.”—Mixtoy, b. i. 
























The Church. 


Awake, arise! upon thy fold 
The wolf is loosed ; the bloodhound dark, 
With famished fang and fiendish bark, 
That, fastened, will not leave its hold, 
Prowls the lulled flock among ; 
The parded paramount of Rome hath rung 
The knell of onslaught. Lo! 
Sorcery, baleful foe, 
Spreading its paralysing plumes, to shade 
The hallowed shrine Truth and true Love have made. 


Ye basking vales, where merry rill, 
Or mazy brook, runs warbling through ; 
Ye flower-decked plains, whose breezes fill 
With balm the landscape on our view ; 
Ye dells, and pleasing glades, 
Enticing uplands, wood-entrancing shades, 
Ye 've heard, ah! many a time, 
The Sabbath belfry’s chime, 
Sounding ’tween heaven and earth the solemn “ Lail !” 
God’s Church is on the land, His voice is on the gale. 


Offspring of martyr’d sires, allied 
By furnace-flame to saintly Eve, 
By the great spirits who once died, 
That the fine faith of Truth might live ; 
The dragon foul, abhorred, 
That daring tempted man’s anointed Lord,— 
The subtle, obscene breath 
Of Sin, and her son Death, 
Creeps like a black fog round thy temple’s porch. 
Sons of the sea, awake ! protect your Island Church. 


Ilark! from the green grass graves arise 
Murmurs indignant of the dead, 
Who died that to his native skies 
The freeman might by Truth be led. 
Domestic ties invoke, 
And peace, to spurn the god-creating yoke ; 
Tell to the heavens bowed, 
To the lightning and the cloud, 
Tell it in thunder, with triumphant faith,— 
Sons of the Church, ye stand by her till death ! 


Yea, England’s temple proudly stands, 
Her children’s lowly grave-yards bound her ; 
Hier guardian spirits are angel bands, 
Who in a fiery globe surround her. 
Vainly shall Moloch toil 
To seize again the consecrated spoil ; 
The calf in Horeb raised 
May be by Rome's dark worshippers bepraised ; 
We with our nurtured strength, 
With our soul’s breadth and length, 
With our faith-fervoured lips, to life’s last spark, 
Will live and die for our great fathers’ hallowed ark ! 
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VOYAGING IN HINDOSTAN. 
Parr III. 


RUINS ON THE BANKS OF THE GANGES BY MOONLIGHT. 


Soon after shooting a-head of the 
muhajun’s fleet, owing to the many 
jerks and severe straining the beau- 
liah’s * timbers had sustained when 
ashore and in the chase, the manjhee+ 
reported that a leak had been sprung, 
and it behoved us to heave-to, in order 
to repair damages, and refit thoroughly 
for the cruise of the ensuing day. Ac- 
cordingly, having baled out the water, 
which was fast gaining upon us, and 
communicated by signal with my horse 
and baggage boats (the beauliah’s ten- 
ders), dodging along shore consider- 
ably astern, we edged away, about an 
hour before sunset, for the nearest 
bank; and on passing several deep 
wooded ravines, and a dry nullah, tf 
shortened sail near numerous sand- 
banks, and, tossing ashore the mooring 
tackle, lay-to for the night. 

After being engaged so long, in a 
cramp, narrow box of a cabin, op- 
pressed almost beyond endurance with 
the stifling sultriness of the day, and 
half suffocated with the subtle odours 
of cockroaches and bilge-water, with 
joyous alacrity, shouldering a light rifle, 
I leaped on the bank, and sauntered 
along the shore. Carlo likewise, freed 
from restraint, and emancipated from 
the galling thraldom of his chain and 
collar, bounded over the beauliah’s 
side, and leisurely followed my re- 
ceding steps, after rolling over and 
over on the sand, with wild gleeful 
gambols. Clambering up the steep 
ridges of a ravine running parallel with 
the river, with elastic step and restrung 
buoyancy of spirit, I rambled exult- 
ingly through the tangled wilds that 
skirted the banks of the Ganges ; often 
halting to gaze, through each opening 
glade, on the fair sunny aspect of the 
glowing and gorgeous landscape. The 
muhajun’s fleet, after beating up tardily 
against the vehemency of the current, 
hauled closer along shore, and ran for 





their anchorage ground, on the lee of a 
steep ridge that jutted out from the 
mainland far into the channel ; and the 
slanting rays of the declining sun 
gleamed on the white topsails of the 
craft lagging furthest to leeward. 
Countless flocks of water-fowl on 
the wing, returning to their favourite 
roosting haunts, swept along the wind- 
ings of the river, with rustling pinions ; 
while, at intervals, a solitary heron, or 
gaunt gigantic crane, sailing slowly on- 
ward with long-arching neck, trumpeted 
forth a shrill note, startling as the blast 
ofaclarion. From afar the jangling 
tinkle of bells, mellowed by distance, 
and wild clamour of guowallahs, § 
urging on their swimming herds across 
the shallows, fell on the listening ear. 
While threading my way through 
dense bamboo thickets, some peafowl, 
startled by Carlo, ranging in the van, 
took wing; and scarce had they flashed 
across a narrow gully, when I heard a 
sudden crash, and simultaneously a 
spotted fawn, starting out of the rus- 
tling covert, eyed me timidly for an 
instant, and then vaulting past, along 
the edge of some dwarf jungle, bounded 
away with arrowy swiftness. Though 
somewhat taken aback at the abrupt- 
ness of this movement, I levelled my 
rifle, and fired almost at random. The 
fawn, reeling, staggered forward a pace 
or two, then instantly rallying again, 
limped away rapidly through a patch 
of reeds ; whereupon, having reloaded, 
Carlo and I following eagerly, tracked 
the stricken deer inland on its bloody 
trail, and plunged into the jungle. 
After toiling laboriously over height 
and hollow, crashing through sundry 
prickly brakes, and struggling across 
a narrow swamp, sometimes fast clos- 
ing with the wounded quarry, and anon 
bewildered and at fault, 1 luffed up 
from the fruitless chase, edged away on 
a different tack, and whistled off my 


* Beauliah ; small decked passage-boat. Pulwar budjerows, or beauliahs of this 
description, manned with some eight or ten boatmen, owing to their light build, are 
much more preferable than heavy budjerows, carrying double the above specified 
complement of rowers, at certain seasons of the year, when the river has little depth 


of water, and the shallows are frequent. 
+ Manjhee; the steersman. 
§ Guowallahs ; herdsmen. 


¢ Nullah; water-course. 
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four-footed comrade. But I whistled 
in vain; Carlo was missing. 

Just at this moment a solitary vul- 
ture, descending from the clouds with 
a sudden swoop, flapped its great 
dusky wings, and alighted on a tree 
a little distance ahead, whereupon a 
brake of reeds began to rustle. Whew! 
the wounded fawn, again starting up 
from its covert, burst through some 
dwarf bramble bushes; while the wav- 
ing rank grass betrayed its line of re- 
treat, and at the same time precluded 
my taking steady aim, or expending 
another random shot. Once more { 
dashed forward in close pursuit of the 
crippled game, which still continued to 
limp onward marvellously fast, not- 
withstanding the loss of blood, and by 
an unaccountable mysterious witchery 
still eluded capture. Nevertheless, I 
lagged not, nor lingered far behind, 
but stanchly followed the chase, shout- 
ing loud and long, to arrest the further 
ranging of the missing dog, fearing lest 
unawares he might fall into the clutches 
of some ravenous beast. 

Having heard of the Flying Dutch- 
man, and of satyrs, who could assume 
at will divers alluring forms, I began to 
entertain shrewd suspicions that | had 
encountered some wood demon; but 
ere long the gasping quarry, after brush- 
ing through a long winding alley of the 
forest, with tottering step and flagging 
pace scrambled up a bare sandy steep. 
At this moment the fawn, in the du- 
bious chequered light, seemed to ex- 
pand in height and volume. Deli- 
berately I brought the rifle to my 
shoulder, levelled, and pulled the 
trigger. La, Diavolo! the piece missed 
fire. My blood was up; and, without 
tarrying to reprime or hammer the flint 
anew, I clambered up the bank. The 
fawn, meanwhile, limping through a 
narrow lagoon, partially dried up by 
the summer’s drought, gained the fur- 
ther side, and finally disappeared. 

Having crossed the lagoon, I re- 
primed my piece, and vociferously 
hailed my lagging companion, until 
the hoarse emphatic call rang hollowly 
through the awakened solitude ; but a 
wandering mocking echo only replied 
in due response to my reiterated sum- 
mons. Gazing around with eager scru- 
tiny, I sought for some trace of the 
vanished fawn, and paused bewildered 
in my career, for the day was far spent. 
Suddenly, frequent gasps, with a faint, 
whimpering, pattering sound, caught 
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my attention ; and, on wheeling round, 
rightl gladly I descried the stray dog, 
** scant of breath,” with muzzle poked 
close to the ground, scenting his mas- 
ter’s track throughout its devious wind- 
ings. At my well-known whistle, 
Carlo, dabbled with green slime, 
panting and haggard, darted forward, 
and cowered timidly by my side, as if 
haunted by the apparition of some 
gaunt hyena; and continued closely to 
stick by me, as I resumed traversing 
the ground, with hurried strides, in 
quest of some guiding landmark. 
While speeding through the sombre 
arches of a colossal banian tree, under 
whose umbrageous expanse an herd of 
a hundred elephants might have found 
shelter, a sudden brightness glimmered 
athwart the dim perspective. A mur- 
muring sound, * as of many waters,” 
first faint, then louder and sullener, 
every moment became more distinctly 
audible. I advanced apace; and, on 
clearing the jungle, stood on the sheer 
brink of the Ganges, that rolled past, 
glowing lustrously in the setting sun. 

Close below, the bastions and but- 
tresses of some ancient stronghold, or 
palace, overwhelmed by the encroach- 
ing flood, formed a reef of ruins, that 
was seen jutting out towards mid 
channel. Some of the bastions were 
lying so entirely on a level with the 
current, that their site could only be 
distinguished, amid the rush of waters, 
by the transient upheaving of the swell, 
or by the frequent eddy that played 
around them with a sullen, gurgling 
sound. Others, like black rocks, stood 
forth bold and isolated, and might be 
descried by the river mariner afar off. 

Around me the wrecked monuments 
of antiquity were thickly strewn. Fo- 
rest trees, whose gnarled trunks were 
hoar with age, waved gloomily over the 
populous haunts of other days, where 
of yore had been heard unceasingly 
‘*the hum and shock of men ;” and the 
time-rent structures, in their gaunt de- 
solation, loomed grimmer and sterner 
beneath the twilight’s deepening sha- 
dows. I felt awed. A mysterious 
dread, insensibly stealing upon me, 
utterly quenched my lust for blood. 
The fawn and the chase were alike 
forgotten. Stepping softly over the 
hollow ground, where once the high 
born and the mighty men of remotest 
ancestry had trod, 1 gained a broken 
terrace, and there, sitting down, watched 
the close of day. 
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In the East, what wanderer, far from 
his fatherland, bas not acknowledged 
the soft hallowing influences of the 
hour of eventide, as it steals with its 
tranquilising serenity and lingering 
shadows over the landscape? Often a 
mysterious stillness ushers in the tropic 
twilight, hushing to peace the dis- 
quieted breast, after sleepless nights 
and scorching days, and lulling the 
soul to voluptuous abandonment and 
repose. If ever there be a season 
when the exile, far removed from the 
turmoil of a busy world, reviews the 
past with deepening emotions, with re- 
kindling warmth of heart, and contem- 
plates with feelings of mingled joy and 
regret the scenes of happier years, 
emphatically that season is the hour of 
sunset. 

As the gloaming faded away, the 
tropic skies, “ not as in northern climes 
obscurely bright,” tinged with a tran- 
sient rosy flush, glowed gorgeously. 
Along the crest of the forest-bound 
horizon, bright masses of vapour, vividly 
defined against the heaven's deep crim- 
son, wreathed, volume upon volume, 
into the similitude of domes, turrets, 
and minarets, in faultless accuracy of 
outline and detail. Erewhile the sum- 
mer lightnings began to flit, with red 
flickering glances, aslant the cloud-built 
pinnacles, until they gleamed fitfully 
with evanescent refulgence, like the 
gilded domes of a Moslem city illu- 
mined by the last quivering rays of the 
setting sun. 

Numerous squirrels were vaulting 
sportively from bough to bough. Flocks 
of parakeets, “ green as emerald,” 
darted overhead, screaming harshly. 
The lemon-scented grass and odori- 
ferous shrubs exhaled a more balmy 
fragrance. The sombre masses of 
jungle, “ immeasurably spread,” almost 
imperceptibly assumed a blacker and 
duskier aspect. Swarms of fluttering 
insects, that had basked unseen in the 
languor and sultriness of noonday, 
started into active life, and brake upon 
the evening’s stilly hush with a conti- 
nuous buzzing hum. Through the 
broken arches the bat skimmed by 
with a drowsy flutter; while the crisp 
withered leaves that strewed the ground 
rustled faintly, as a solitary green lizard 
glided past to its dwelling-piace, in 
some old hollow stump. Myriads of 
fire-flies twinkled with brilliant vivid- 
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ness beneath the banian tree’s low- 
browed arches and shadowy passages. 
Every long aisle, like the sparry roof 
of an illumined cavern, glittered with 
the insects that sparkled as they flut- 
tered. Along each pillared arcade, 
showers of these living sapphires, an 
insect aurora borealis, flashed unceas- 
ingly, with bright flickerings, until the 
bespangled leafy dome, fretted with 
fire, glowed a lesser firmament, with 
all the radiance of the vault of heaven. 
Overhead a dwarf peepul-tree,* cling- 
ing with firm-riveted roots to a broken 
gallery, veiled partially with a shadowy 
screen the breaches and havoc wrought 
by corroding time. One long-blighted 
bough, black and leafless, emblematic 
of the desolation around, stretching 
slantingly athwart a chasm, seemed 
with a skeletonlike hand pointing to 
the tottering battlements. Clusters of 
fire-flies, as the dewdrops at dawn, 
encinctured the green foliage of that 
lonely peepul-tree, and crowned its 
summit with a bespangled diadem— 


*« Alingering halo, hovering round decay.” 


Anon the moon, rising with unclouded 
refulgence, overcapped the crest of 
eternal forests, and lighted up the ruins. 
Immediately thereafter the stars and 
fire-flies, acknowledging the splendour 
of “ heaven’s bright queen,” waned and 
became less lustrous — ' 


** So does the brighter glory dim the less,” 


The hoary woods, throughout their 
tangled depths, glistened faintly in 
the moonshine; and the slow rolling 
Ganges, serene as a summer’s lake, 
along its winding expanse, grew che- 
quered with the tremulous silvery light, 
and glimmered with the phosphores- 
cence of a tropic sea. 

Lingering on this half-forgotten site 
of ancient palaces, I gazed wistfully on 
the moonlit ruin. Erewhile the night 
breeze, whispering softly through tufts 
of jungle-grass that waved from crevices 
in the mouldering walls, in a still small 
voice seemed to tell of other years, and 
bemoan with a plaintive dirge the ra- 
vages of time and glories now departed. 
Withdrawing within myself, as it were, 
in solemn communings with my own 
heart, I pondered on things that once 
were, and mused pensively on the chi- 
valrous daring and heroism of the war- 
riors of remotest antiquity —- warriors 


* Peepul-tree. This species of tree is held sacred by the Hindoos. 
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once far renowned, and deified by their 
fellow mortals, but who now are forgot- 
ten or unheeded, even on the arena of 
their brightest achievements — ay, even 
amid the palaces and mausoleums 
which they themselves had reared. 
Where are those heroes now? “ Our 
fathers, where are they? and the pro- 
phets, do they live for ever?” Glory, 
like the mirage of the desert, is but a 
vivid and short-lived illusion. How 
vain, how ineffably futile, are all the 
longing aspirations of humanity after 
immortal fame — 


“ Why all this toil for triumphs of an 
hour ?” 


Wrapt up in dreamy reverie, as I re- 
called from the fathomless abyss of 
time ages that had long rolled away, 
and invoked from their ashes the 
mighty dead, lo! the spectral past 
glided by in review before me. A vi- 
sion of olden times, with all the pomp 
and circumstance of India’s ancient 
chivalry, lingered before my mind’s eye 
in long array. Reared by the talis- 
manic wand of fancy, each time-rent 
pile, clothed in its pristine Oriental 
gorgeousness, and palmy barbaric mag- 
nificence, once more glittered in reno- 
vated beauty,— palace, temple, and 
serai,* starting up in glorious resur- 
rection from this field of tombs, again 
stood reimbodied. 

Under yonder mangoe-tope,t shad- 
ing the way-side well, see the muleteers 
and camel-drivers of the toil-worn 
kafila{ reposing ; and abreast the pa- 
lace gateways, bands of military re- 
tainers, lounging listlessly, or grouped 
together, hearkening to the monotonous 
recitative of the story-teller, or listening 
to the minstrel’s song, that tells in in- 
spiring strains of the glory, heroism, 
and renown of their chivalrous chief. 
Hark! heard ye not that wild startling 
clangour, a neighing, and hollow tramp 
of horse, and the prolonged pealing 
boom of the imperial nobut? Lo! 
emerging from yon low-browed arch- 
way in the bastioned wall, a cloud of 
steel-clad warriors, in glorious martial 
panoply, sally across the lowered draw- 
bridge, on long-tailed, long-maned 
coursers, and sweep past, with heron 
plumes fluttering and crimson pennons 
flaunting in the wind. See how glit- 
teringly their bright lances, morions, 


* 


Serai; caravansera. 
¢ Kafila; caravan, 
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and burnished chain armour, are gleam- 
ing through the whirlwinds of eddying 
dust, like flashes from a thunder-cloud. 
Ha, ’twas but a dream !—the phantom 
air-built city, and spectral bannered 
crowd, have vanished — 


“ No longer steel-clad warriors ride 
Along thy wild and willow’d shore.” 


“ Where is now the joyous city?” 
Yonder glorious orb of night, whose 
rising crescent the fanatic sons of the 
Prophet had often hailed with enthu- 
siastic fervour and riotous rejoicings, 
now illumined an unpeopled solitude. 
The same moon, which had so often 
shone on scenes of revelry, on crowded 
array’s of military retainers, and on 
many a glittering pageant, which had 
so often of yore lighted up with its ra- 
diance arrowy minarets, marble-paved 
courts, gushing fountains, and rose and 
jasmine-covered gardens, decked in all 
the bloom of beauty, now shone on a 
drear and voiceless desert — 


“ And here the muezzin’s call to prayer 
is heard no more.” 


The evening breeze had lulled. The 
air, as in some noisome vault, felt dank 
and clammy ; and the night dews were 
falling fast. ‘ Come along, Carlo, we 
must march,” said I, springing up from 
the broken terrace, and shouldering my 
rifle. Involuntarily I started back, 
startled at the sound I myself had 
made, so solemn was the hush that 
pervaded the mouldering ruins. Ona 
sudden a stork, perched on a fragment 
of a distant turret, motionless as a bird 
chiselled out in stone, flapping its great 
wings, took flight, and slowly floated 
overhead. Immediately thereafter, me- 
thought I heard a hollow tread, as of 
some one passing by. I halted to 
hearken ; but again silence reigned 
unbroken through the slumbering soli- 
tude. Psha! it must have been mere 
fancy, I muttered ; and once more 
strode forward, humming a bar or two 
of a lively air. Ha! again, distinctly, 
there was a repetition of the trampling 
sound. I listened breathlessly, and, 
slinking to a side, cowered down be- 
hind a low shattered buttress, split into 
divers fissures, and motioned Carlo, by 
significant signs, to keep quiet, and 
remain closely by my side. At this 
juncture a jackal, seemingly scared by 











+ Mangoe.tope ; grove of fruit-trees, 
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something following in its wake, timidly 
slunk by. The trampling noise mo- 
mentarily became louder and nearer. 
Thereupon two dark shadows flitted 
along a terrace running parallel with 
the buttress. Shuddering, I recoiled 
back in amaze and dread. Was it a 
delusion of the senses—a mere freak 
of an excited imagination? Verily, 
some witchery, some spell of power, 
seemed to enchain my riveted gaze, as 
tremblingly I continued to eye the dis- 
embodied phantoms of the ruin, as 
though they possessed the basilisk’s 

attribute. At length a hoarse gruff voice, 
in a half-suppressed tone, broke the 
magic spell, and startled me out of my 
dreaming trance. Seizing upon Carlo 
by the ears, and hauling him along 
with me, I crept to a chasm in the 
buttress, some paces nearer to the place 
from whence the voice was heard to 
proceed, and peered through the fissure. 
The interpretation of the spectral illu- 
sion was now plain and palpable— the 
mystery was unravelled. ‘l'wo Indians, 
whom heretofore the buttress had con- 
cealed, and whose proportions and 
forms even now in the dubious light 
loomed gigantic, slowly glided from a 
broken colonnade ; and when nearly 
confronting the fragment of ruin be- 
hind which I lay ensconced, stopped 
abruptly, and communed together ear- 
nestly, with impassioned gestures. 
There was nothing whatever worthy of 
remark about the appearance of the 
nearest of the two unexpected strangers, 
whose back was now turned towards 
me; but, on the other hand, I could 
legibly detect a devilish, sinister ex- 
pression of feature in the half-naked 
Indian, who, leaning upon a_ long 
bamboo spear, stood almost confront- 
ing me. Whether he might be a snake- 
charmer, juggler, or faqueer, I vainly 
essayed to divine; for the savage fe- 
rocity, so forcibly marked in the one, 
with the subtle, cunning look of the 
other, together with the hideous scowl 
so characteristic of the third of the 
aforementioned trio, were so intimately 
blended in his physiognomy, that it 
was utterly impossible to decide to 
what specific tribe of those selfsame 
worthies he really belonged. Be that 
as it may, physically, in length of 
limb, colour, hairy exuberance, and 


* Sirdarjee ; headman, or chief. 
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ogrelike capacity of mouth, he bore 
much more affinity to a gigantic 
ourang-outang of Borneo, “ with fore- 
head villanously low,” than to any one 
caste of Indian humanity whatsoever. 

Occasionally, as they lowered their 
voices to a mere whisper, and from 
time to time glared around like guilty 
things, with an affrighted stare, my 
suspicions were more and more roused. 
** Would honest men consort together 
in such a desolate place, and at such a 
time, with so much secrecy and mys- 
tery ?— was this a haunt of banditti ?” 
were the questions I almost involun- 
tarily asked myself. I was sorely per- 
plexed. Now and then, a stray word 
casually reached my eager ear; and I 
endeavoured to piece out a whole sen- 
tence, and ascertain what was the drift 
and purport of the two strangers’ con- 
ference, with the greedy earnestness of 
a miser, who after tacking together the 
precious shreds of some moth-eaten 
bond, fruitlessly tries to decipher the 
tattered and illegible document. 

There was a short pause. Anon the 
the two colloquists advanced some 
paces nearer. In this emergency I 
cocked my rifle, as a precautionary 
measure; and, at the same moment, 
entonaraty Carlo growled. 

“ Hush! heard you that, sirdarjee ?””* 
said the nearest of the two Indians, at 
the same time wheeling sharply round. 

“ What, fool ?” replied the gigantic 
spe ar-bearer ; ; “ ’tis but a jackall.” 

“That was no jackall, sirdarjee,” 
responded the other, distrustfully ; 
“there is some danger lurking nigh. 
Hark !” 

The long-limbed desperado vouch- 
safed no reply; but kneeling down, 
after a long and keen scrutiny right 
and left, he applied his ear close to 
the ground, and listened eagerly. 
Despite every restraining effort, Carlo 
growled again. 

“ Ha, there again — hark !” cried the 
Indian, whose quick ear had first de- 
tected Carlo’s snarl. ‘ Wah, wah!+ 
we are betrayed.” 

iis comrade, startled likewise by 

Carlo’s growl, sprung up in haste: 
“ Off off —let us begone!”’ the bullum- 
burdart shouted, poising his long spear, 
and darting away with hurried strides. 


is often given out of 


courtesy, as a mark of respect, by the lower ranks of society. 


+ Wah, wah; an exclamation of surprise. 
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The hollow tramp of the receding 
Indians had scarcely died away along 
the ruins, when there was heard most 
distinctly an abrupt plash in a con- 
tinuous narrow cove (the outlet of a tri- 
butary nullah), together with the creak- 
ing jar of a boat’s timbers, and the 
hurried dash of paddles. Immediately 
thereafter, crouching low, I crawled 
along by the back of the buttress, re- 
connoitered carefully right and left, 
and, ascertaining that the “ coast was 
clear,” sprung up from behind my 
sheltering concealment. Cautiously 
shunning the river’s side, I commenced 
a most precipitate retreat, by edging 
away round the rear of the colossal 
banian tree formerly spoken of, and 
regained at length the narrow lagoon 
through which I had followed the 
wounded fawn. In desperate haste, 
recrossing the lagoon, and sliding down 
the aforementioned ridge of sand, I 
plunged, with Carlo by my side, into 
the jungle, now dripping with the dank 
night dews. In my headlong career 
and bewilderment, my distempered 
fancy often bodied forth a withered 
bush or tuft of jungle grass into some 
prowling Indian desperado. Once, 
while stumbling, as frequently as the 
old Friar Laurence among the tombs 
of the Verona churchyard, methought 
| heard faint shouts in the distance, 
and tarried to listen. Just then, a 
snake, gliding out of a clump of bam- 
boos, whizzed by among the withered 
leaves within a single pace or so of my 
legs. Faugh! I could have screamed 
aloud like a woman. Panic struck, I 
bounded recklessly over prickly shrubs, 


and broke through crashing thickets of 


barnboo, until (horresco referens/) I 
contrived to plunge into a clayey bog, 
most adhesively tenacious. I seemed 
to possess “ a kind of alacrity in sink- 
ing.” In vain I endeavoured to wriggle 
myself out of this trap of a quagmire. 
Every floundering effort at extrication 
seemed only to rivet me the firmer in 
my earthen stocks, and to sink me 
deeper within the clayey vortex. To 
be sucked in thus into a yawning 
grave,—to be buried alive, inch by 
inch, like a Hindoo devotee,—there 
was something truly horrible in the 


* Shikaree; Indian hunter. 
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very surmise of such a fate. So, in 
very desperation, making another gi- 
gantic effort, with the butt of my rifle 
as a purchase, I succeeded in slowly 
disentangling myself, and got fairly, or 
rather foully, disembogued, minus a 
boot, which ungenerously left me in 
the lurch. 

Despite my mishap, and, albeit, 
having but little relish for such mud- 
larking, I could not forbear laughing at 
the comical figure I cut, on emerging 
from this Slough of Despond. It ap- 
peared as though I was encased in a 
fisherman’s or ditcher’s jack-boots. I 
looked for all the world like a clay 
model fresh out of the mould ; for my 
habiliments, encrusted with slime, and 
reddish coloured wet clay, and bristling 
with the spines of prickly shrubs, thick 
as pins in a pincushion, were as stiff 
and as brown as a suit of rusty mail. 
But en evant, en avant, was the word ; 
so, wrapping a kerchief round my boot- 
less foot, 1 hopped forward once more, 
—one time “ whistling to bear my cou- 
rage up,”—now singing at the highest 
pitch of voice, most miserably out of 
tune,— and, anon, yelling forth a 
whoo-whoop which would have startled 
the most veteran shikaree* that ever 
stalked. At length, after wading most 
cautiously across a couple of nullahs, I 
regained, with much self-complacency, 
the banks of the steep ravine running 
parallel with the Ganges, so familiar to 
me on my first advance, during the 
chase of the fawn. Following this 
guiding landmark, ere long I descried 
the camp fires at the beauliah’s anchor- 
age ground gleaming waveringly through 
the foliage ; and, on fairly clearing an 
intervening belt of brushwood, fell in 
with a patrol of my own people, who, 
bamboo in hand, had for a long time 
been ranging far and near, in quest of 
the missing and benighted sahib, hal- 
looing until they were hoarse, and 
could shout no longer. At least, so 
they averred, and furthermore reported 
that the manjhee had been successful 
in plugging up the leak. 

Disencumbering myself of divers 
sporting appurtenances, I handed my 
piece to Kureem, the peon,+ who headed 
this volunteer escort; for now that 





+ Peon; messenger, or guide, 
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every urgent incitement to exertion 
was wanting, the over-straining and 
unwonted efforts when disentangling 
myself from the quagmire, began very 
manifestly to tell upon me. In a most 
woful plight, by the aid of Kureen’s 
bamboo, I contrived to hobble for- 
ward, and drag my slow length along- 
side the beauliah, firmly resolving to 
eschew and forswear all such literally 
bootless chases in future. 

Immediately on regaining my ark of 
refuge, I called into requisition the aid 
of Hurreedas, the sirdar-bearer, or cus- 
todier of my wardrobe, cast off with 
much difficulty my old slough, and 
washed down sundry crumbs of com- 
fort with a fair modicum of brandy- 
shrob-pauny,* your only orthodox tip- 
ple, and proper restorative. After li- 
quoring, as the Yankees elegantly have 
it, and puffing away a brace or two of 
genuine Manillas— what your cigar- 
loving Spaniard would term “ puros,” 
Richard was himself again. 

The beauliah was moored in a nar- 
row bight of the innermost channel, 
sluggish as the water in a canal or 
lagoon, on the lee ofa steep overhang- 
ing bank, feathered over with dense 
high brushwood. Verily, "twas tanta- 
lising to hear the rustle of the cool 
night breeze aloft, and see the river 
ruffled briskly in the offing, as we lay 
perfectly becalmed ; while clouds of 
insects of the beetle tribe, enamoured 
with the local lull, buzzed past with a 
ceaseless drone through the open Ve- 
netianed windows. 

Some quarter of a kosst or so up 
the channel, o’ertopping a bluff head- 
land, the masts of the muhajun’s fleet 
could just be descried. Lower down, 
a chain of narrow shoals, trending par- 
tially across from the further shore, al- 
most parallel with the beauliah’s an- 
chorage, subdivided the broad river 
into separate channels; and the in- 
numerable sandy islets, almost flush, or 
on a level with the diverging currents, 
were feathered over with countless 
flocks of water-fowl, of miik-white 
plumage, glistening in their unsullied 
brightness like wreaths of drifted snow. 

Within pistol shot’s distance of the 
beauliah, on the lee of a bamboo 
thicket, my boats’ crews and domestics, 
crouching over the red embers of some 


* Brandy-shrob-pauny ; brandy and water. 


+ Koss, or coss; an Indian mile. 


§ Ramadan ; the Lent of the Mussulmans. 


[July, 


half-dozen charcoal and cow-dung fires, 
were engaged assiduously in cooking 
their evening meal. Now and then, 
adding a fragment of fresh fuel, and 
converting ‘* their lungs of leather” 
into primitive bellows, they puffed 
away at the smouldering ashes, which, 
fanned into a transient glow, cast a 
lurid glare over their half-naked bodies 
and bronzed features. Portable fire- 
hearths, of rude construction, moulded 
from well-tempered clay, served to 
support their burnished pans, and their 
simmering contents of melted ghee} 
sent forth occasionally crackling hisses, 
sounds most gratifying to the ears of 
Asiatics,— for, like the oil-guzzling 
Russian, the Indians are passionately 
fond of greasy viands, neutralised some- 
what by the peppery piquancy of their 
curries. The chupatees, or coarse 
cakes of kneaded dough, after being 
toasted on the glowing embers, were 
piled up in heaps systematically ; and 
the steamy masses of vegetable curry 
scattered far and wide subtle spicy 
odours, likewise very grateful to the 
olfactories of the hungry expectants. 

Upon the announcement of dinner, 
or rather supper, the mariners, stoop- 
ing over the river’s brink, rinsed their 
mouths, and performed their wonted 
ablutions. Having despatched their 
hasty toilet, little knots squatted down 
on the sand, or beneath some over- 
shadowing clump, forming groups quite 
Asiatic. 

Prohibited by their religious tenets 
from cooking their meals on board 
ship, the evening’s repast, after the 
cessation of the long day’s toil, is 
hailed with rapture by the dandees, and 
gloated over with the longing eye of the 
good Catholic, sitting down to a sump- 
tuous feast after a rigidly kept Lent. 
No Mussulman, after the prolonged 
fast of the Ramadan, § could begin his 
regale upon a rich kubab|| with more 
greedy earnestness. 

Disdaining the European refinement 
of cutlery, each famished voyageur, 
having duly kneaded his rice and curry 
into globular masses, @ la mode Abys- 
sinia, began to fork up with the fingers, 
and bolt incontinently, much after the 
fashion of a snake swallowing a frog,— 
for, on keen scrutiny, there might be 
detected a sort of peristaltic muscular 
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motion of the throat and gullet, as the 
nutritious ball was gorged. But there 
was no unseemly or voracious haste in 
the mode of eating. Gradually, and 
almost imperceptibly, the huge piles 
of greasy cakes disappeared. Occa- 
sionally there might be a short sus- 
pension of mastication, or partial lull 
in the bolting process; but not until 
(to borrow a nautical phrase or so) the 
hold was stowed with a full cargo,— 
not until every cranny under hatches 
was freighted thoroughly, and crammed 
choke full, did one of these self-same 
revellers cease entirely to gorge. 

In solitary state and dignity, my old 
gray mustached sirdar, ensconced be- 
hind a chattah* skilfully stuck in the 
sand slantwise, so as to shield him 
from any stray breath of wind, dis- 
played a veteran steadiness in forking 
up and bolting down truly commend- 
able. 

Twas passing strange to view the 
striking contrast in each self-same 
Indian before and after “the feed.” 
When in a state of fasting, each slender 
waist might have been encompassed by 
an “alderman’s thumb-ring.” The re- 
gion of the stomach was shrunken and 
corrugated, like the shrivelled skin ofan 
old faqueer ; the natural tegument over- 
lapping like the voluminous folds and 
creases of an ill-fitting garment. But 
after satiety, lo! what a marvellous 
change ensued, Then every over- 
gorged glutton, with paunch distended 
like an inflated parachute, rising, 
yawned, gaped, and shook himself, 
after the manner of an over-fed turkey- 
cock with protruded crop, pluming his 
ruffled plumage after a rare gobble. 

Hureedas, the surdar, after stowing 
away until he could cram no further, 
doled out the meagre residue with a 
niggard hand among some prowling 
pariah dogs, attracted by the grateful 
smell; and then, holding aloft his 
bright-scoured lota,+ replenished with 
water from the Ganges, poised the 
same steadily with the air and adroit 
address of a juggler about to practise 
some legerdemain. A tiny cascade, as 
from the spout of a cistern, gushed 
continuously with a gurgling sound 
into the gaping mouth and gullet, and 
fell through this natural funnel into the 





* Chattah ; umbrella. 


¢t Goorgoories ; small kind of hookahs, 


|| Khadawund ; title of respect. 
** Hoekm ; an order, 
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reservoir of the stomach, without a 
single drop being spilt. 

The scrubbing and burnishing of 
platters and brazen dishes, with the 
bubbling of goorgoories,{ heard above 
the low conversational hum around 
the camp fires, wound up the Indian 
“ night’s entertainments.” 

The moon was now many furlongs 
high, as the Africans have it. From 
the muhajun’s anchorage-ground, now 
lighted up with the ruddy glow of nu- 
merous camp fires, there was heard the 
incessant beat of tomtoms,§ and fre- 
quent bursts of revelry. As the even- 
ing wore on apace, the owl’s too~ 
whit, too-whoo, with the prolonged 
wild howl of the jackall, fell on “ the 
hushed ear of night” in louder and 
more startling reiterations. The iso- 
lated loneliness of the wilderness he- 
came most irksome, while at the same 
time the stifling sultriness close under 
the lee of the jungle grew, or seemed 
to grow, more insupportable. 

“ To, manjhee!” I shouted, step- 
ping on deck ; “ stow away every thing 
on board, unmoor, run the beauliah 
alongside the innermost shoal of sand, 
and there lie-to for the night.” 

“ Unmoor, sahib, eh?” inquired the 
old testy manjhee, with a puzzled, 
lackadaisacal look, grumblingly mut- 
tering something unintelligible. 

** Ay, unmoor, that’s the word; and 
quickly, too,” I replied. 

“ Khedawund,”’|| said the manjhee, 
imploringly ; “‘ what if the toofan{ 
comes in the night-time? Will not the 
beauliah break adrift from the sand- 
bank, sahib, and be shattered to pieces, 
sahib? Sand-bank bad place for an- 
chorage, sahib, and the » 

“ Told — enough !” I cried; “ that’s 
my look out: no more whining. Have 
I not given the order? Come along, 
—up with the mooring pegs. What! 
more demur? Away, or else I’ll cut 
your cables!” The threat had a ma- 
gical effect,—for speedily all hands 
were hurrying to and fro, preparing to 
unmoor. 

“ Hark ye, manjhee!’ I cried ; 
“ not a whisper, now; manceuvre in 
silence; remember that’s the hekm.”** 

Ilureedas, the surdar, by his conse- 
quential, knowing look, and close 





t Lota; brazen vessel. 
§ Tomtoms ; Indian drums. 
4 Toofan ; hurricane. 
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pursed-up lips, as he bustled back and 
forwards with unwontedalacrity, seemed 
to have fathomed the import of this 
mysterious movement, and brushed 
past every inquisitive inquirer, without 
deigning to reply. 

Forthwith, the beauliah and the other 
craft were unmoored, launched forth 


Voyaging in Hindostan, 


[July, 


into the narrow channel, and, with the 
aid of the sweeps, laid alongside the 
innermost shoal; whereupon the toil- 
worn mariners, constructing a rude 
awning of old sailcloth on the deck, to 
ward off the night dews, huddled to- 
gether under the ragged shelter. 


Part V. 


ATTACK OF THE 


Ilaving seen the watch set, and or- 
dered the peon and saees,* with one of 
the dandeest of the horse-boat, to keep 
strict guard, and report instantly the 
slightest object of suspicion, I retired to 
the cabin, after taking at a glance a com- 
prehensive sweep of the channel. An 
indescribable restlessness prevented me 
from withdrawing to my dormitory, 
so I threw myself down listlessly on a 
couple of chairs, and endeavoured to 
combat and dispel the thick-coming 
fancies that began to give me dis- 
quictude ; but, despite every effort, a 
vague dread, and sense of impending 
evil, pervaded unaccountably every 
thought. 

“ Well, now, ’twas strange that same 
adventure among the ruins,” said I, 
musingly, as I mentally communed 
with myself. “ Who could that cursed 
spear-bearer and the other fellow be? 
Pshaw! mayhap hermits; those gentry 
delight to dwell in solitary places. 
Ay, good ; but, then, why armed ! why 
so easily startled? ‘True,—that in- 
deed looked bad. ‘The wicked fleeth 
when no man pursueth.’” 

Carlo likewise seemed imbued with 
the same restless watchfulness and dis- 
quietude as his master; for every now 
and then the dog sprung up, traversed 
the narrow cabin, or listened eagerly at 
the doorway; and at length, placing 
his fore paws on the low window sill, 
kept prying shoreward steadfastly, with 
an eager, wistful eye. 

* Come down, Carlo. What do 
you make out there, old boy ?” I cried, 
starting up, and making towards the 
doorway. 

** Any thing astir, Kureem ?” said I, 
accosting the peon, as I crouched from 
under the low cabin door, and gained 
the deck. “ Any thing on the move, 
eh?” 

The peon, who was gazing earnestly 
towards the shore, and had not given 


RIVER PIRATES. 
heed to my approach, started back at 
the abrupt interrogation, and hesitated. 

“¢ Kheedawund,” Kureem stammered 
out at length, again turning round to- 
wards the spot which he had been so 
eagerly scrutinising, and shading his 
eyes from the bright moonshine ; 

‘‘khaedawund, I could have sworn | 
saw the shadow of a man gliding by; 
but Y 

“ Where ?” said I, interrupting him 
abruptly. 

“« By the side of the jungle near the 
opening of the nullah, sahib,” replied 
the peon; and he forthwith indicated 
the whereabout with his hand. 

“When observed you this?” I de- 
manded. 

* Khedawund, almost e’en now,” re- 
plied the peon;“ but it has shrunk away.” 

“Saw you this for any length of 
time? didst mark it long? Explain, 
how came you not down to the cabin ?” 
1 inquired. 

* Kheedawund, “twas gone in a 
twinkling,” replied the peon, 

“Ha! look, sahib, look! there 
there it is again!” cried Kureem, hur- 
riedly, after a short pause. 

I looked long, and keenly. Me- 
thought at length I could discern, 
vaguely and dubiously, some dusky 
object; but, after all, it might be mere 
fancy,—for the tall jungle just on the 
extreme verge of the nulla, waving fit- 
fully in the breeze, often threw afar un- 
certain and ambiguous shadows. 

“ Dive down to the cabin, Kureem,” 
said I, “ and bring the.rifle; ’tis on 
the table. Quickly; quick, now !” 

The peon had not reached the door- 
way of the cabin, when I missed the 
shadowy object, which seemed to 
shrink back almost imperceptibly, and 
flit away along the narrow nullah, whose 
deep outlet, unillumined by the moon- 
shine, looked like the mouth of a 
cavern. 
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“ Ho, then! never mind ; 
back,” I cried, 
“ Took, now!” 

“¢ Wah, wah!” 


come 
recalling the peon. 


exclaimed the peon, 


in amazement; “ what! vanished 
again?” 
“ Pshaw! fool!” said I, sneer- 


ingly, well aware how strongly super- 
stitious Asiatics are, and how firm- 
rooted is their beliefin apparitions and 
supernatural agency; ‘ the thing you 
saw must have been a pariah dog.” 

‘ Nay, sahib,” replied the peon, look- 
ing distrustfully, “* pariah dog not seen 
so far.” 

“ Tush!” I continued ; * has not a 
lungoor*® been often mistaken for a 
man before this time?” 

“ Sahib,” said the peon, in response, 
“ all lungoors rest on trees at night; 
not one lungoor walks on the ground 
at midnight, sahib: jackals would snap 
him up for supper.” 

“ Well,” | demanded, “ even though 
you saw the shadow of a man passing 
by, what then?” 

The peon shrugged his shoulders sig- 
nificantly, but replied not. 

* What then, Kureem ?”’ I repeated ; 
* "tis but one thief prowling about, 
after all. Is there not a legion of 
boatmen at hand ?” 

* Khaedawund,” now chimed in the 
peon, assuming at the same time a 
graver and demurer look ; “ the place 
is jungly: "tis an ugly spot, "and perilous 
likewise ;” and again he shrugged his 
shoulders. “ No village, nor even a 
guowallah’s + hut, norghant,§ norguard- 
house. Oh,sahib! is not the manjhee 
a great fool to lay-to in the jungle for 
the night ?” 

* Bah, fool! that’s not your look- 
out,” said I, breaking short the col- 
loquy abruptly. Stepping forward, I 
leaped on the sand-bank gnd_ went 
alongside the horse-boat. ' 

Buddoo, the saees, was smoking his 
goorgooree at the doorway, under the 
chuppur § of the floating stable; but 
his comrade, who had been deputed to 
act as supernumerary sentinel, was ly- 
fast asleep, and snoring loudly. The 
saees, after endeavouring ineftectually 
to waken the boatman, sprung up and 
came forth on my approach. 

* Salaam, sahib, the dandee will not 
he roused up,” said the saees. 

* Lungoor ; 
¢ Ghaut ; 


§ Chuppur ; roof, 


a baboon. 
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ne Never mind at present: 
here?” I demanded. 

* Nothing stirring,” quoth Buddoo. 

“Ts the mare less restless?” [ in- 
quired. 

“¢ Ay, sahib,” was the reply. 

* Tias she eaten all her gram|| to- 
night ?” I questioned. 

“ Nay, sahib, the flies teased the 
mare so much,” replied the saees. 

“ What distance off is the next 
bazar? what is the number of cos——— 
IIa! whence cometh this uproar and 
noise, eh?” [ demanded. 

Before Buddoo had time to reply 
from on board the beauliah, Kureem, 
the peon, was heard shouting loudly, 
“ The pirates, the pirates !”’ 

That portentous yell, like the warning 
blast of a trumpet, startled in a trice 
the sleeping sentinel, who, all aghast, 
sprung up in haste. Without loitering 
an instant, I hurried to the beauliah, 
and scrambled on board. 

In the immediate vicinity every thing 
was as quiet and serene as formerly, 
but momentarily the shouting waxed 
louder in the direction of the muha- 
jun’s camp. Anon the uproar deepen- 
ed ; and, with the continuous din, was 
blended the trampling noise as of men 
striving in deadly combat, the crash of 
falling timbers, and the clash and ring- 
ing clink of weapons. Thereupon there 
was heard wild yells of triumph, and 
the groans and shrieks of the wounded 
as they struggled in mortal agony. 
Ha! a bright fiery gleam shot like a 
lightning-flash along the jutting pro- 
montory. A red glare, as of many 
torches, bronzed the adjacent jungle. 
There was a crackling sound, thick 
wreaths of black smoke rolled in suc- 
cessive eddies across the channel. 
Amidst showers of sparks and glowing 
embers, red tongues of fire and spiral 
trails of flame wreathed round the tall 
masts in snaky coils; while the ignited 
coir tackling, vibrating tremulously, 
glittered bright and red, like golden 
threads tensely stretched. 

“Come along, manjhee !’’ I shouted ; 
“unrig the awning; prepare to un- 
moor; get ready the sweeps. Speedily, 
speedily! if attacked, we shall drop 
down the current.’ 

The manjhee obeyed not, for he was 
panic-struck, and began to tear his 


all quiet 
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hair and beat his breast. The dandees, 
likewise, with the exception of the 
guluya,* were perfectly unmanned ; 
and crawled out, one by one, from 
beneath their canvass burrow, shivering 
and trembling, like half-frozen gipsies 
emerging from their snowy bivouac 
under a hedge. 

“ What art staring at, thou fool?” 
said Kureem to the manjhee. “ Why 
tearest thou thy hair like a byragee !+ 
hearest thou not the master's call? 
Unmoor quickly! What made thee 
lie-to in this jungly place ?” 

* Bestir thyself, thou soour !”} said 
I, exceedingly enraged at the cowardly 
old rascal. ‘* Who shall suffer most 
when the pirates fire thy beauliah ? 
What profit wilt thou then have in this 
or any following venture ?” 

The manjhee shook his head de- 
spairingly ; but the guluya, and others 
of the crew who had recovered from 
their panic, headed by Kureem and the 
saees, leaped on the ledge of sand and 
loosened the wooden piles to which the 
craft were moored. 

The beauliah and the other barks 
launched off the shoal into deep water, 
swung round with the current, and we 
remained thenceforward at our anchor- 
age, moored by a single coir rope. 

“ Hio, Kureem !” said I, “ be ready 
at my signal to cut the mooring-tackle ; 
and, harkye, pass the word to the 
saees and the manjhees of the other 
craft to be prepared to cut the cables 
and drop down at a moment’s warn- 
ing.” 

“ Wah, wah, sahib !—look, look !” 
cried the guluya, flurriedly, pointing up 
the channel. ‘“ A budjerow, a bud- 
jerow !'§ 

’Twas even so. Close under the lee 
of the nearest headland, a budjerow, 
apparently broken adrift, hove in sight, 
and drifted down the stream broadside 
on. The craft seemed evidently quite 
unmanageable, if navigated at all; yet, 
nevertheless, it seemed exceedingly 
strange that not one sweep was man- 
ned, for several people were seen 
hurrying to and fro along the deck, 
and gliding constantly athwart the open 
windows, but no voices were heard. 





* Guluya, or goleeah ; the mate, or bowman ofa boat. 
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“ How now, Kureem,” said I, 
hastily ; “ what dost make out the 
craft to be ?” 

“ Khedawund,” replied the peon, 
hesitatingly, “* some of the muhajun’s 
men may have cut the budjerow adrift; 
but yet ” and he paused. 

* But yet!” said 1; “ what then?” 

“ Sahib,” quoth Kureem, “ after all, 
there may be treachery nigh!” 

Just at this moment the budjerow, 
caught in the eddies of the rapids, spun 
round like a teetotum ; and, reeling to 
a side, drove upon the shoals, and 
partially heeled over broadside on. 

Meanwhile the previous fierce din 
and uproar at the muhajun’s anchorage 
had been succeeded by a voiceless 
stillness, only broken at intervals by 
the crash of burning spars; but pre- 
sently faint shouts were heard afar off, 
and a desultory firing of musquetry 
began to boom across the channel, 
whereupon groups of straggling Indians 
were seen clambering along the steep 
ridges in the vicinity of the uppermost 
headland. Simultaneous with the firing, 
a dingy,|| crowded with men, hove in 
sight, and neared fast the grounded 
budjerow, startling in its rapid course 
innumerable flocks of white-plumaged 
water-fowl, which, rising with shrill 
screams, whirled round a_ winged 
feathery hurricane, and scattering right 
and left, swept past overhead like fleecy 
clouds wildly driven athwart a tem- 
pestuous sky. The dash of paddles, 
abrupt and irregular, seemed strongly 
to betoken some urgent emergency. 
On running close alongside the budje- 
row, a great tumult and evident con- 
fusion could be descried from the 
beauliah’sdeck. Several men on board 
the budjerow, darting aft, leaped upon 
the sank-bank, and, snatching up divers 
bulky packages, waded through the 
shallows, and hurried off shoreward ; 
while others, springing through the open 
venetianed windows, gained a footing 
in the dingy, which then was abruptly 
shot off into mid channel without an 
instant’s further pause. 

Scarce had the dingy, pushing down 
the stream with might and main, 
doubled the outermost shoal, when lo! 





+ Byragee ; devotee, or votary of Vishnoo. 
¢ Soour; pig: a term of great reproach among the Asiatics. 
§ Budjerow ; large-decked passage-boat. 


|| Dingy ; boat, or canoe. 


Some of those same small craft are so lengthy, that, 


upon an emergency, some fifty men might stow themselyes away in a single dingy. 
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a second heavy craft skimmed past the 
uppermost headland, and, edging away 
to a side shoreward, was seen closely 
to hug the land, and steal furtively 
under the shadows of the steep banks, 
skirting the innermost channel in which 
the beauliah lay moored, and neared 
us apace. 

“ [1] remain no longer in suspense ; 
’tis time to bestir ourselves, any how,” 
said I, exceedingly perplexed whether 
to make a bold stand, or at once seek 
safety in flight, for 1 could detect the 
dandees already flinching from their 
posts, and preparing to leap overboard 
and save themselves by swimming. 
“ Quickly, Kureem! hail that pul- 
war,” and demand their business here ; 
roundly and boldly, now. Dost hear ? 
hail, I tell you !” 

After some little hesitation, Kureem 
hailed, but no answer was returned. 

“ Hallo there!” I shouted, mounting, 
rifle in hand, the short ladder leaning 
against the beauliah’s raised deck ; “ at 
your peril advance one stroke nearer! 
Sheer off, or I'll send a shot through 
you!” 

In a twinkling the men lay on their 
sweeps, a cluster of smouldering matches 
glimmered like fireflies, and some dozen 
matchlocks were levelled towards the 
deck of the beauliah, while the quick- 
drawn breathings of the panting rowers 
were too distinctly audible. 

*“ }lold, fools!” cried one of the 
pulwar’s crew authoritatively, at the 
same time knocking up the levelled 
pieces with his sword; “ see ye not 
the Sahib log?” + 

‘* The police-guard pulwar !— the 
police-guard pulwar!” cried Kureem, 
most joyfully, after reconnoitring 
eagerly. 

Verily ‘twas even so; for as the 
pulwar, slowly drifting down, swung 
round, the brazen badge-plates of the 
police patrol were seen flashing in the 
clear moonlight. 

“ Salaam, sahib!’’ shouted the ju- 
madar in command of this armed band, 
saluting me obsequiously from a dis- 
tance, and pausing from his vituperative 
abuse of his men for essaying to fire. 

“ Ye haremzadehs!”{ cried Kureem, 
quite renerved and audacious, “ are ye 
blind? has fear taken away your eye- 
sight? saw ye not the sahib’s beauliah 
a coss off? Ho, jumadar! dost thou 


* Pulwar ; row-boat. 
+ Haremzadehs ; a term of reproach. 
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fight against honest men, and suffer 
the robbers to get fairly off ?” 

*« Holla there! come alongside, and 
bring-to the pulwar,” I cried ; “ and, 
Kureem, hark ye! watch what course 
the dingy takes.” 

‘© Khedawund, your slave is in 
fault,” said the jumadar, crossing his 
hands, and again salaaming fawningly 
as the pulwar sheered close alongside 
the sand-bank under the beauliah’s 
counter. ‘* Khedawund, your slave 
would represent that treachery —that 
an ambuscade, was dreaded much.” 

‘* Whence do ye come?” I inquired. 

“ Khedawund, from the station- 
post at the ghaut of the Faqueers, two 
coss beyond,” replied the jumadar. 

* What a bad look-out! slept on 
guard: eh — was it not so?” I de- 
manded, justly enraged at the culpable 
remissness of the officials on duty. 
“ Well, what answer art coining? 
Speak! explain how this has hap- 
pened !” 

“ Khedawund,” said the jumadar, 
with a bland, insinuating address, 
“ your slave would represent that Hoo- 
ladhar, the fisherman, on passing the 
ghaut, made casual report at the guard- 
house of the anchorage of a muhajun’s 
fleet of budjerows near the jungle 
creek, some coss lower down the chan- 
nel.” 

“ Well, what has this Hooladhar to 
do with the transaction?—why lug him 
into the affair?” said 1, sharply. “ Yet 
stay ; what time of the night was it 
when this occurred ?” 

“ Khcedawund, it was the first watch 
of the night,” replied the jumadar, 
after a little hesitation. 

“* Nay, jumadarjee,” exclaimed a 
great bushy-bearded fellow, quite 
familiarly and bluntly, —“ nay, "twas 
the second watch of the e 

* Fool!” replied the jumadar, in- 
terrupting the speech of his follower 
with much warmth, “has not the 
arrack of the bazar muddled thy weak 
brain ?—"T'was the first watch !” 

“ Cease from this wrangling now,” 
I cried. ‘ Go on with your explana- 
tion.” 

“ Kheedawund, the fisherman was 
given to lying, and the report not 
credited,” said the jumadar. ‘ There 
was no sign of danger—no, none what- 
ever; neither was there the least sus- 








t Sahib log ; English gentleman, 
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picion that bad men, in force, were 
even then lurking nigh. Furthermore, 
a trusty scout, stationed at an outpost 
in the jungle down the river, gave no 
signal—no alarm of any stragglers cross- 
ing the lower shallows—not a is 

“Ah, I see how it is!” said I; 
‘¢ your trusty scout at the outpost had 
been bribed, and played you false, eh?” 

‘“* Khoedawund, your slave is ig- 
noraut of this matter; not a dingy was 
seen astir,” continued the jumadar, in 
a tone of bitter irony at being so easily 
duped by external appearances. “ Well, 
good, very good; all at once, by the 
beard of the Prophet! unexpectedly, in 
a twinkling, in rushes Panchoo, crying, 
€ Oh, jumadarjee! wah, wah—prepare, 
prepare—there is a fearful uproar!” 

** Who may this same Panchoo be ?” 
I inquired. 

** Sahib, Panchoo is the ferry chuo- 
keedar,” was the reply. 

“* Proceed,” said I. 

* Khoedawund, or ever your slave 
reached the ghaut steps, or had time to 
unmoor the pulwar—wah, wah! was 
there not beheld the shining of the 
flames afar off? and lo! the pillars of 
lire kindled by those children of burnt 
fathers — may their households be 
accursed !—ascended up to heaven.” 

** But why tarried ye so long by the 
way /” I demanded. 

* Khedawund, there was no loiter- 
ing: was not the old pulwar made to 
skim along the water as fast as a long- 
winged hawk ?” replied the jumadar. 

* Good,” said 1; * but yet, for all 
this said boasted despatch, ye arrived 
too late. Is it not so?” 

“* \heedawund, as the pulwar neared 
the decoits—may their mothers eat dirt! 
—did not the dogs of burnt fathers 
scatter every where like a flock of wild 
fowl in a jeel, scared by the shikaree?”* 

* Doubuless,” I resumed, jeeringly, 
“the achievements of Ruftum,+ and 
the far-famed Secunder,{ are trifles 
when compared with thy exploits. 
Ilast taken any prisoners ¢” 

“ Nay, kheedawund,” replied the 
jumadar, while a sardonic grin tran- 
siently lighted up the Mussulman’s 
swarthy visage; “ nay, but, by the 
soul of the Prophet ! were not the groans 
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Shikaree ; Indian hunter, or fowler. 
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of wounded men heard throughout the 
jungle, as loud, as frequent, as the 
croak of bull-frogs at the approach of 
the rainy monsoon ?” 

“‘ A truce to such ribaldry in future,” 
said I, peremptorily, feeling quite at a 
loss to account for the incoherency and 
strange recklessness of the jumadar’s 
narration of events ; “ didst fall in with 
any of the muhajun’s people ?” 

“ Nay, khedawund,” replied the 
jumadar, in a somewhat more staid 
manner; * yet, peradventure, they 
might be hidden within the jungle: 
but, of a surety, they answered not the 
shouts of your servants bringing suc- 
cour.” 

“Then there are none saved! Is 
naught of the spoil retaken?” I de- 
manded. 

“ Naught, khedawund !” was the 
reply of the leader of the burqundazes.§ 
“ Your slave would make affirmation,” 
continued the jumadar, “ that divers 
corpses, charred by the flames, or 
gashed by tulwars, were witnessed 
floating about, and likewise much 
blood in pools on the sand, beside the 
shore of the creek, where lay the smok- 
ing carcasses of the fleet. Further- 
more, Abdoolah, the chuokeedar, || 
having waded ashore, entered into the 
only budjerow unscathed by fire, and, 
full of amazement, found the same, 
saving a shattered matchiock and cer- 
tain fragments of broken shields, 
sacked thoroughly ; by the Prophet, as 
empty as an ant-eaten cocoa-nut !” 

“ Then there is naught known con- 
cerning the muhajun’s fate?” I in- 
quired. 

“ Maraj, what is past is gone,” re- 
plied the jumadar; “ that which is 
decreed is known to God. Ifthe hour 
of the muhajun’s destiny had come, 
what arm is there that could avert his 
doom? Peradventure, by this time 
may he not have become food for alli- 
gators. What can thy slave say more?” 

“ That budjerow, stranded on yonder 
shoal, was boarded by a dingy which 
sheered off as soon as your pulwar 
hove in sight round the headland. 
Dost know,” | inquired, * whether the 
men on board are decoits,4] or some of 
the muhajun’s people ?” 





+ Ruftum ; a hero famous in the ancient legends of Persia. 
Secunder ; Asiatic name for Alexander the Great. 
§ Burqundazes; musketeers, or armed attendants. 


|| Chuokeedar ; watchman. 


§ Decoits ; river pirates. 
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“ Nay, sahib,” replied the jumadar, 
shaking his head significantly ; * your 
slave is quite ignorant of this matter.” 

“ HTolla, Kureem! hast watched the 
dingy ?” I demanded, turning aside and 
accosting the peon. 

* Ay, sahib, but it lies now on the 
lee of yon sand-bank, far down the 
channel,” replied Kureem, indicating 
at the same time to the left. 

“Come, goleeah, climb up to the 
mast-head,” I cried, “and tell what 
thou seest.” 

“There is no dingy in sight,” cried 
the goleeah, after bounding up aloft 
like a flying squirrel. 

“No! Is there, indeed, naught to 
be seen now ?” I demanded. 

“ Nothing, sahib,” replied the go- 
leeah. Yet, stop: ha, yes! there 
again, two men are creeping along the 
sand of the furthest-off shoal ; now they 
crouch down. Ha, they have disap- 
peared 1” 

“ Enough, come down,” said I. 
“ Well, jumadar, why linger here any 
longer? That same dingy must be 
everhauled, if possible; the craft looks 
suspicious. Most assuredly the men 
on board her are either the muhajun’s 
people, or else decoits. Did not some 
of them leap out of the stranded budge- 
row? What say ye all?” I resumed, 
appealing to the burqundazes, and 
whetting their appetite for plunder. 
** Mayhap some rich booty is aboard.” 

“Tis well,” answered the jumadar, 
after a brief deliberation with his men ; 
“the hekm * is very good.” 

“ Prepare to start,” said I, “ and 
leave three of the burqundazes here as 
a guard with the beauliah in my ab- 
sence ; I shall join you as a volunteer.” 

“© Good, good! wherever there is a 
tumashu,+ or tilting match in hand, 
there will the sahib log be always 
found,” answered the jumadar, laugh- 
ingly ; and forthwith he proceeded to 
tell offhis men for the duty, who clam- 


Pa 
THE FLIGHT OF THE PIRATES, 


The sky was clear and cloudless ; 
the moon still continued to shine with 
uncommon lustre; but, owing to a 
thin, gauze-like haze, distant objects 


were somewhat shrouded in a sort of 


dreamy indistinctness, and heavy banks 
of white fog were beginning to creep 


* Hokm ; an order. 





+ Tumashu; a spectacle. 
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bered up into the beauliah successively, 
each with his sword and shield. 

“A gold mehurt to each man of 
you that will follow me!” [ cried, wheel- 
ing round, and addressing my beauliah’s 
dandees ; for the jumadar had reported 
that his followers were desperately 
fagged with pushing down so fast. 

The goleeah, nobly answering the 
summons, stepped forward as a volun- 
teer. 

“‘ What! no one else?” I exclaimed, 
affecting some surprise: “ has gold 
lost its charm ?” 

“ Sahib, L go,” cried the goleeah’s 
brother; a squat, but sinewy fellow 
withal, who slowly began to shuffle 
along the deck with an air of dogged 
resolution. 

“ Bravo!” said I; “ thou art a lad 
of metal.” 

“Salaam, sahib,” said the peon, 
bluntly, at the same time picking up 
his brass-studded shield, “shall Kureem 
be left behind? You, father and mo- 
ther, sahib (an oriental hyperbole), 
ofa surety thy servant will not willingly 
tarry behind in this hour of danger !” 

‘** Nobly spoken! thou art a brave 
fellow, and shalt go likewise. Away!” 
said I, motioning with my hand to my 
volunteers to leap into the pulwar. 

“ Get ready the sweeps—quickly, 
ho!” cried the jumadar. 

“ }Iurreedas, be vigilant!” said I, 
buckling on my sword, and sticking a 
brace of pistols in my belt; “ keep a 
bright look out, old boy. Hallo, 
manjhee! stir not from this spot at 
your peril, and moor fast with the sand- 
bank again. Dost attend ? — speedily 

now !” and having given my orders, I 
stepped after my three recruits into 
the pulwar. 

At the jumadar’s signal, the pulwar 
glanced past the beauliah and the other 
craft like a rocket, and rapidly shot 
down the innermost channel. 


rr VI. 


AND THE JUM ADAR’S REVENGE. 


sluggishly in snaky coils along the 
windings of the further shore. The 
headland which so recently had been 
the scene of strife and rapine was soon 
left far astern; yet, nevertheless, the 
site of this prominent landmark could 
still vaguely be deseried through the 
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haze. by the dull red glare from the 
half-smothered embers of the muha- 
jun’s fleet. From time to time, as 
the smouldering masses were fanned 
into life by gusts of wind, a bright 
wavering pillar of flame, startling as the 
gleam ofa signal-fire, overtopped the 
brushwood. 

The breeze blew fair; momentarily 
the favouring current waxed stronger, 
and the sweeps were handled with 
right good will. As the pulwar skim- 
med onward steadily, close alongside 
the sandy shoals which seemed stretch- 
ing out into infinitude, the clangour of 
the scared clouds of waterfowl, more 
deafening than the cawings of innu- 
merable rookeries, prevented further 
conference ; and I dreaded mucl: lest 
this untimely uproar might give the 
alarm to the decoit’s sentinels (if our 
suspicions that the men on board the 
dingy were in reality the pirates should 
prove correct), and notify our advance. 

The jumadar waved his hand impa- 
tiently, and seemed by the rapid mov- 
ing of his lips to be adjuring the 
screaming legions aloft to cease their 
ear-splitting clamour, with about as 
much success as attended the efforts of 
the haughty Persian, who wished at a 
word to enchain the boundless main by 
throwing shackles into its waves. Se- 
veral times I essayed to speak; but 
one miglit have as well expected to be 
heard above the cory-vrekan’s stunning 
boom, or amid the thunders of the surf 
on the Coromandel coast,— so, crouch- 
ing down, I overhauled the pulwar 
fore and aft, inspected the arms and 
equipments of the burqundazes, and 
took an exact scrutiny of the combined 
forces in chase of the dingy. 

The whole of the police patrol on 
board were Mahommetans to a man. 
Certain of the swordsmen, with their 
black bushy hair, flash turbans jauntily 
stuck on, and broad, gaudy cummer- 
bunds,* were particularly wild, rakish- 
looking fellows; and the numerous 
notches in their battered, small, round 
shields, seemed to betoken smart ser- 
vice. Ten of the burqundazes carried 
matchlocks, about the length and size 
of long duck-guns ; and ever and anon 
kept puffing at their lighted matches 
with as much gusto, apparently, as if 
they had been whiffing away some 
prime cheroots instead. 





* Cummerbunds ; waist-cloths. 
+ Bundook, or bundoog ; firelock. 
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The jumadar was as swarthy as an 
Ethiopian, with full round features, 
and Moorish cast of physiognomy. 
His eyebrows were finely arched ; and 
no perfumed and braided Russian at- 
taché of legation could have had his 
hair and moustaches arranged with 
more scrupulous nicety. His age 
might be about five-and-fifty, and his 
goatish beard had undergone some 
staining process,— 


‘« The upper part of which was whey, 
The nether orange, mixed with grey.” 


A crimson-embroidered vest peeped 
through the slit on the left breast from 
beneath the white muslin frock. <A 
serviceable looking dagger was stuck in 
a voluminous Cashmere shawl encir- 
cling his waist. He carried carelessly 
in his hand his red Morocco-sheathed 
scimitar, and from time to time ab- 
ruptly withdrew the crooked blade, 
and again returned it within the scab- 
hard with a violent jerk. In his mode 
of expressing himself there was a quaint- 
ness, along with an abrupt and face- 
tious raillery, occasionally comical ; but 
the restlessness and excitement in his 
manner and speech wofully betrayed 
that every precept inculcated in the 
Koran of the Prophet had not been ri- 
gidly adhered to: in fact, the truth 
must not be longer withheld,— the ju- 
madar had not yet become a member 
of the Asiatic Temperance Society, while 
in the glistening of his dark eye, the 
bang +-smoker and opium-eater stood 
confessed. A squab, dwarfish lad, 
posted close at hand, carried the ju- 
madar’s rusty bundook,{ an antique- 
looking piece, furnished, however, with 
a puttar-kulla, or flint-lock. 

* Softly! rest on your sweeps,” I 
cried, as soon as I succeeded in eflect- 
ing a hearing, just as we emerged from 
the innermost channel, and were rust- 
ling through a broad patch of reeds 
that partially choked up the muddy 
bar at its mouth. 

* Come, Kureem, point out the 
shoal, now, where the dingy was last 
seen lying.” 

The peon rose up, and peered cau- 
tiously over a low sandy reef, but made 
no answer. 

* What! at fault, Kureem? hast 
lost the true bearings of the shoal?” I 
demanded. 


t Bang; preparation of hemp. 
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“ Fool!” said the jumadar, starting 
up, and aecosting the peon jeeringly ; 
“art blind? has fear taken away thy 
eyesight? Well, shall not two pair of 
eyes see further than one pair?” 

The peon looked piqued and nettled 
at being repaid in his own coin, al- 
though he made no retort; but, raising 
himself on tiptoe, and stretching out 
his long scraggy neck, like a heron 
about to take wing, kept prying down 
the channel. 

“ Holla! goleeah ; art sure thou 
sawest from the beauliah’s mast-head 
two men creeping along the shoal?” I 
inquired. 

“ Ay, sahib,” replied the goleeah. 

“ What! couldst swear to the fact 
by the water of the holy Gunga.* What 
sayest thou ?” I demanded. ‘ Was’t 
not a brace of cranes, after all? Speak 
honestly, now. Harkye, my fine fel- 
low ! no dissembling here.” 

The goleeah stammered, and hesi- 
tated. 

“ Hush !” said the jumadar, stand- 
ing in a listening atiitude; “ heard ye 
not the plash of paddles ?” 

“ Look, sahib! yonder, yonder !” 
cried Kureem, stretching forth his hand 
to the left; “ the dingy! the dingy!” 

“The peon speaketh the words of 
truth !” exclaimed the jumadar, at the 
same instant; there goes the craft.” 

On starting to our feet, the dingy, 
crowded with men, was witnessed by 
every soul in the pulwar, stealing along 
by the back of a chain of sandy islets ; 
and we could, furthermore, plainly 
descry the people on board cowering 
and crouching down very low, as they 
wielded their paddles apparently for 
the purpose of courting concealment. 

* Decoits,+ by the soul of the Pro- 
phet !—yes, ofa surety, decoits! May 
their households be accursed!” cried 
the jumadar triumphantly, after brief 
deliberation. “Aha! do the fond 
fools think themselves invisible?— do 
they take us for blind beetles ?” 

** Then they shall soon hear we can 
drone loudly,” said I, snatching from 
the lad the jumadar’s old bundook, and 
cocking the same. “ Pull away, men; 
shove on, shove on fast,—away !” 

Heesuen, the jumadar’s ancient, or 
right-hand man, a fellow of Herculean 
mould, flinging aside his sword and 
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shield, and stripping to his paejamus, { 
in a vehement flurry, forthwith wielded 
one of the sweeps with the sinewy 
energy of a Titan. The lumbering 
hulk darted away with long, springy 
bounds, and “ nobly walked the water.” 

“ They will not be caught napping,” 
said I, to the jumadar. “ Look, how 
that infernal dingy crawls away through 
the shallows, like a black spider.” 

“ By the beard of the Prophet!” ex- 
claimed the jumadar, compressing his 
lip, curling his mustaches, and look- 
ing exceedingly fierce ; “* may the face 
of your slave be blackened for ever, if 
that same black spider shall have leave 
to spurt out its venom any more! Are 
not those the same water-rats that 
sacked the muhajun’s granary ?” 

“ Are the matchlocks all charged 
properly?” said I. 

“ All ready, sahib,” replied the ju- 
madar. “ Ullahee, how the pulwar 
springs forward, like a leopard new 
slipped from its hood !” 

A low, narrow reef of sand, now 
only intervened, as a barrier betwixt 
the pursued and the pursuers ; and as 
the pulwar edged nearer, bang went a 
solitary matchlock, and whiz there 
whistled a matchlock-ball close over- 
head. 

“ Steady !” I cried; “ not a whisper, 
now. Hush! hush!” But one might 
as well have adjured the whirlwind to 
lull. The burqundazes, mad with ire, 
and instantly relinquishing theirsweeps, 
raised a wild shrill yell, terrific as the 
North American Indian’s war-whoop, 
and fired off their matchlocks almost at 
random. 

The pulwar’s whole broadside was 
feebly answered by a desultory shot or 
two from the dingy; and, ere the 
smoke eddied away, the startled bu- 
caniers were paddling along at a most 
furious rate, without further pause. 

“ Bestir, bestir! pull away!” I 
shouted, having reserved my fire for 
closer range; and the peon’s shrill 
voice reiterated the summons. 

“To the sweeps, to the sweeps, ho!” 
cried the jumadar, snatching at the 
same moment a matchlock from one of 
his men, and ramming home in haste. 

The Mussulman’s hot blood was up, 
and all answered nobly to the call ; 
but the timid Hindoos, although com- 


* Gunga ; the Ganges. The Hindoos are sworn on the water of this sacred 
river, and the Mussulmans on the Koran. 
t Decoits ; river pirates, 
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paratively fresh and vigorous, recoiling 
from danger, shrunk back, and wavered. 

“ Come, goleeah,” I cried; “ no 
hesitating or shrinking, mind ye ; no 
gold mehurs if ye leave us in the lurch 
now. Come, cheerily handle your 
sweeps briskly.” 

The goleeah and his brother hung 
back for a moment; but the mention 
of gold, like a restorative cordial, or 
talisman, seemed to possess a revivify- 
ing power; and, apparently renerved 
with courage screwed up to the stick- 
ing-place, they manned the sweeps 
anew. 

In consequence of this untoward de- 
lay, by the time that we reached the 
open channel the dingy had gained 
considerably a-head ; and, hauling 
away somewhat towards the right bank, 
slyly ran for harbour—like Reynard 
hard-blown—to a solitary island, which, 
densely overran with jungle to the very 
brink of the current, seemed to float on 
the surface of the lake like expanse of 
waters. 

What was the motive that prompted 
this new move,—whether the decoits 
intended there to run the dingy ashore, 
or merely glance close by, and escape 
by running under its lee, thereby 
throwing their pursuers off the scent, it 
was impossible to divine. Be that as 
it may, the burqundazes, anticipating 
some mancuvre, followed as stanchly 
in the pirate’s wake, and yelled as 
fiercely as Cuba bloodhounds in full 
cry; but just as the dingy, closely 
hugging the island, was skimming past 
the very outermost ledge, it was seen to 
ground suddenly, and remain firmly 
stranded. 

The Mussulmans shouted exultingly, 
and in a frenzy of joy fired off their 
matchlocks right and left, at random, 
to the imminent jeopardy of the heads 
and turbans of the men working the 
sweeps. 

“Can water-rats be drowned ?” 
cried the jumadar, triumphantly, espy- 
ing the pirates leaping overboard, and 
essaying to shove off their stranded 
bark. “ To juhunnum* with them; 
may the alligators snap them up !” 

* Push on—push on!” Kureem 
shouted ; but, despite every inspiriting 
cry of the peon and jumadar, the pul- 
war unaccountably lagged behind, and 
tardily made up our lee-way. There 
was manifestly a hitch somewhere; the 





* Juhunnum ; Pluto’s domain, 
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sweeps, to be sure, creaked loudly as 
before ; but the pulwar did not quiver 
throughout its every timber as for- 
merly, at every stroke; and it seemed 
as though the current alone drifted us 
nearer. [I turned round. Lo! the 
Hindoos were handling their sweeps 
gingerly, as if they had been bars of 
heated iron. 

“ Art asleep there, goleeah?” I 
shouted ; “ call ye this pulling with 
vigour? Henceforward cease this tri- 
fling; ply your arms to more purpose. 
What art fumbling at?” 

“¢ Coward, soour, what dost dread ?” 
cried the jumadar. “ Ho! Hesuen, 
change berths with the dandees.” 

Accordingly, the Hindoos were 
hauled forwards, and stationed mid- 
ships, where they would be compara- 
tively shielded from danger, and the 
battle’s brunt. While yet far distant, 
our matchlock-men began to blaze 
away fiercely, after a most irregular 
and disorderly fashion, apparently with 
no other aim in view than that of dif- 
fusing terror, and certainly with no 
other effect than startling the decoits, 
and stimulating them to redouble their 
efforts at release. In fact, this unwar- 
rantable expenditure of ammunition, 
instead of damaging the enemy in the 
least, on the contrary, recoiled back on 
our own heads, by retarding our com- 
ing to close quarters; for, upon each 
volley, the men at the sweeps, cower- 
ing to a side, slunk from their posts,— 
thus causing the pulwar repeatedly to 
yaw-to, and become unmanageable. 

“ Ye fools!” cried the jumadar, in a 
voice of thunder, “ ye do more harm 
than good! Reserve your fire. Hark 
ye, let no man level his piece until the 
signal is given—beware !”’ 

So soon as we ran within matchlock 
shot’s range of the stranded dingy, the 
sweeps were altogether relinquished, 
and the whole band of burqundazes 
simultaneously muttering a prayer and 
tightening their cummerbunds, sprung 
to their feet in haste. The swordsmen 
unsheathing their swords, threw down 
the scabbards ; and the matchlock-men 
stood ready, match in hand, the pulwar 
all the while being permitted to drop 
down with the current ; but scarce had 
the craft drifted onward untrammelled 
some three or four bamboo lengths, 
when whew! it grated on a sunken 
shoal, and swung tremulously to and 
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fro in shoal water close under the lee 
of the island. It was now but too 
manifest that the pulwar, in conse- 
quence of being a hark of so much 
heavier burden, could not by any 
manceuvring be sheered close alongside 
the dingy at once, as was formerly de- 
termined upon. 

“ Wah, wah!” cried the jumadar at 
this juncture, “ is not the dingy afloat 
again ” 

Such was the tantalising fact. The 
accursed gang had succeeded at last in 
heaving off from the quicksand, and, 
immersed up to their middles in water, 
were strenuously hauling the dingy 
across the flats, with loud shouts of 
triumph and defiance. 

“* Now, now; stand firm!” shouted 
the jumadar ; “ take steady aim—fire!” 

Upon the first discharge, several 
wretches, desperately wounded, were 
seen to flounder about, and plash, right 
and left, convulsively in the water, with 
their outstretched hands, until the cur- 
rent finally drifted them away; and, 
at the second volley from the entire 
platoon of matchlock-men, the rest of 
the gang, with one exception, stripped 
quite naked and glistening with oil, 
made simultaneous springs out of the 
water, and glanced away like a shoal 
of flying-fish pursued by an albicore. 
A gigantic fellow with a red turban, 
waving his tulwar, endeavoured, both 
by precept and example, to rally the 
panic-struck fugitives, and seemed loath 
to abandon the dingy to its fate without 
a tough struggle. 

“To juhunnum with you, devil! 
Whose dog is he? Down with the 
savage! — shiver the cursed target to 
fragments!” cried the jumadar, level- 
ling his piece deliberately at the red- 
turbaned desperado. 

* Ila, jumadar, you've hit him; he 
is certainly winged!” said I, as 1 de- 
scried, as soon as the smoke cleared 
away, the robber-chief’s shattered arm 
dangling lifeless by his side, and the 
sword drop, with a sudden jerk, from 
his nerveless grasp. Anon the gigantic 
pirate, cowering down, slunk away 
across the shallows like a broken-winged 
crane. 

Whiz there whistled an arrow within 
a hair’s breadth of my head, and deeply 
transfixed Heesuen’s shoulder. Poor 
Ll@suen, writhing in anguish, hastily 
raised his hand to his breast with a 
convulsive start, reeled back, and would 
have dropped to the bottom of the 








pulwar if Kureem had not caught him 
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in his arms. 

The jumadar, perfectly frantic with 
rage, tore off his turban in desperation, 
and struck his forehead vehemently 
with his clenched fist; while the trem- 
bling Hindoos, cowering down, sought 
shelter beneath our feet. 

Under cover of the jungle, the pirates, 
rendered desperate by being cooped up 
in a corner, and ferocious as tigresses 
bereaved of their whelps, on being 
forced to throw overboard their ill- 
gotten spoil to facilitate their flight, 
began in right earnest to shew their 
teeth. A brisk, though desultory fire 
of matchlocks, began to open upon us, 
with repeated flights of arrows ; but for- 
tunately, volley after volley whistled past 
harmlessly, or merely riddled the pul- 
war, both fore and aft, without effecting 
any other damage than splintering some 
of the upper timbers, and boring 
sundry small fissures not bigger than 
auger-holes in the side below the water- 
mark ; through which, however, jets of 
water began to gurgle. 

“ Shall the faithful be discomfited 
by those accursed dogs of burnt fathers ? 
May their households be doomed to 
perdition !” shouted the jumadar, tear- 
ing off long shreds from his turban to 
plug up the shot-holes. 

Meanwhile a dropping, irregular fire, 
was kept up from the pulwar, with 
little or no effect apparently; for it 
seemed impossible to effect a dislodg- 
ment, or enfilade thoroughly the po- 
sition of our invisible foes, who con- 
tinued to pepper away marvelously 
fast from behind their barricade of 
living bamboos. 

After endeavouring, for some time, 
at the urgent solicitation of the juma- 
dar, to withdraw the shaft of the arrow 
which was sheathed in Hesuen’s 
shoulder-blade far beyond the socket, 
I desisted abruptly, for the writhings 
and startling shrieks of the wounded 
man under the process of extrication 
began to depress and stagger the minds 
of his surrounding comrades, who, by 
huddling too closely together, were 
evidently fast falling into confusion. 

“This random sort of firing will 
never tell upon the decoits,” said I, in 
a whisper, as the jumadar and [ held 
together a short council of war. 

“* Khedawund,” replied the juma- 
dar, “ give but the hekm, thy slave 
shall see it obeyed.” 


“Tis well,” said I; “ away with 
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this flurry and confusion; let all the 
matchlock-men lie down at once to 
load, and all spring up together; give 
them the benefit ofa general volley or 
two from the whole platoon.” 

“ Good!” said the jumadar. Ho, 
there, khuburdar!* No firing, remem- 
ber, until all of ye are charged and 
ready ; and hark ye! when the word is 
given, level low; the mark is yonder!” 
and forthwith he signalled with his 
hand toward the bamboo brake, from 
whence the flashes of the pirates’ match- 
locks were last seen to issue. 

“The devils on shore would fain 
sting,” said I, during the brief pause 
that here ensued ; “ but their ammuni- 
tion must be well nigh expended, their 
fire is fast slackening.” 

“ Or their powder has got wetted,” 
quoth the jumadar. ‘ See how their 
spent-balls are dropping in the water 
before reaching the pulwar, whereas 
formerly they were wont to come whis- 
tling overhead.” 

“ That one is near enough, however,” 
cried Kureem, coolly, as a long random 
shot smashed an empty gurrah, or 
earthen pitcher, which was lying among 
some rubbish at the bottom ofthe pulwar 

“Now, are ye all charged and 
ready ?” cried the jumadar. 

“ Yes, yes, jumardarjee !” answered 
the whole band of matchlock-men in 
one breath. 

“ Steady !” cried the jumadar ; “ no 
flinching ; level low—fire !” 

A loud crashing of twigs, succeeded 
by half-stifled gasps and moans, to- 
gether with the total silencing of the 
enemy’s musquetry, told full well of 
the accurate precision of our platoon 
firing. A second, and then a third 
general volley, which must have raked 
pretty thoroughly the bamboo brake, 
was likewise not answered by a single 
piece. Having ascertained promptly 
that the pulwar could be shoved off the 
sand-bar at a moment’s warning, by 
poling with bamboos, hasty prepara- 
tions were made for an immediate 
sally. 

“ By the beard of the Prophet, the 
decoits are indifferently well riddled! 
Are not the water-rats fairly caught in 
a trap?” cried the jumadar. “ Ho, 
come along; follow!” and thereupon 
leaping overboard, sword in hand, he 
pushed on towards the dingy, immersed 
up to the arm-pits in water. 
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* Khuburdar ; take care. 
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Tn a trice not a soul remained in 
the pulwar, with the exception of the 
wounded Hasuen and the Hindoos, 
with a guard of some four or five 
matchlock-men. On plunging close 
alongside the abandoned dingy, the 
reason of the pirates surrendering it so 
easily was now made manifest, for 
several bullets had pierced the timbers 
through and through, almost scuttling 
it thoroughly, and the water was gush- 
ing through in numerous places. Al- 
most every thing transferable had been 
thrown overboard in the chase, or 
carried off by the pirates. A gold em- 
broidered scarf, dabbled with blood, 
floated uppermost, and several naked 
corpses lay athwart some fragments of 
broken lackered boxes and shattered 
paddles. 

“ There was now a sliort, solemn 
pause, which, after the reiterated up- 
roars and long continued din, was ab- 
solutely felt to be more startling than 
the wildest how] or whoop of the bur- 
qundazes. The jumadar, followed by 
one of his men, who gave a knowing 
leer to the rest of his comrades, clam- 
bering over the dingy’s side, tossed 
aside the gore-crimsoned scarf, and 
began fishing with their hands, up to 
the elbows in water, for any chance 
bags of coin or stray prize, seemingly 
utterly reckless of the defilement in 
touching the bodies of the dead. 

“ God is merciful!” cried the juma- 
dar, in an ecstasy of delight, as he 
hooked up a gold bangle and held it 
up in triumph, chuckling all the while 
at his good fortune. The acquisition 
of such glorious spoil was the sigual 
for one and all of the encompassing 
burgqundazes to clamber likewise on 
board this rich river carack. Never 
was Spanish galleon, freighted with the 
riches of the New World, boarded with 
more fiery haste by an exulting crew, 
whose glimmering visions of solid bars 
of bullion and prize-money lured and 
beckoned on. ‘Thenceforward, in their 
hot lust after Mammon, there ensued 
such struggling, and diving, and 
wrangling, among all hands on board 
the dingy, as could only be equalled 
by a squad of urchins scrambling for 
precedence within a fresh-emptied 
sugar-hogshead. 

No Cingalese pearl-diver at his avo- 
cation in quest of “ the treasures of the 
deep,” could fish more eagerly or dive 
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longer under water, than did the 
avaricious old jumadar in search of the 
duplicate bangle. Ever and anon, 
after a lengthy dive, all draggled and 
dripping with wet, he rose to the 
surface above the outstretched necks 
and turbaned heads of his followers, 
puffing and blowing like a very gram- 
pus. . : ' 
Had the decoits effectually rallied 
at this juncture, doubtless every one 
of those self-same fortune-hunters would 
have been knocked on the head and 
put hors de combat in detail. In fact, 
no band of reeling drunkards could 
have been more helpless and thoroughly 
disorganised. 

Anticipating a surprise, I pulled a 
pistol from my belt; and shaking out 
the damp priming, reprimed afresh 
and kept anxious guard, while fitfully 
the tall rustling reeds of the jungle 
moaned, and the loud wailings of 
IJcsuen, in tremulous reiterations, came 
wafted on the breeze. 

“ Ho! toss here that scarf,” I cried, 
pointing to one of the burqundazes, 
who had just fished up a_ broken 
dagger. 

“ Salaam, sahib,” said the man, 
handing to me the blood-stained trophy. 

There was, at this moment, a pro- 
longed and deeper moan of anguish 
from the pulwar in the offing, that 
startled me not a little. 

“ Holla, there!” I cried; “ hist, 
heard ye that?” 

The whole band, alarmed at my 
abrupt call, springing up, stood bolt 
upright. 

“ What, sahib? where, sahib ?”’ all 
inquired, with flurried, anxious looks. 

** Verily, ye all take it coolly,” said 
I; “how can ye loiter here in calmness 
and apathy, and remain so deaf to the 
groans of your wounded comrade? 
What! call ye yourselves true believers, 
and yet notwithstanding shall [ceesuen 
die unavenged? Behold that scarf in 
mine hand; ay, look well thereon; 
where is its owner now? Perdition 
seize the demons who shed that blood. 
I conjure ye to rise and take ven- 
geance !” 

“ ’Tis well spoken ; thy servants are 
in fault, and have erred!” said the 
jumadar, submissively pushing his men 
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overboard. Blood for blood! blood 
for blood! the dogs of burnt fathers 
shall swallow fire!” 

Having mustered in force on a nar- 
row ridge of dry sand, some half arrow’s 
flight or so from the edge of the jungle, 
there was held a general council of war, 
to determine our ulterior operations. 

“ The fox must first be unearthed,” 
said I: “ shall we beat up the jungle 
thoroughly? Whatsay youall? Come, 
Kureem, speak freely.” 

“‘ Hearken unto thy servant,” quoth 
the peon. ‘“ Will not bruised snakes 
bite the heels of him who tramples 
upon them. Oh, sabib, refrain from 
entering the jungle.” 

“By the beard of the Prophet,” 
cried the jumadar, “ the peon hath 
spoken wisdom ; the words are those 
of truth. May my face be blackened, 
if a man might not as easily pass 
through the poisonous terrai,* at the 
close of the rainy monsoon, as traverse 
that cursed jungle, wherein lurk those 
venomous snakes. Ullahee, shall not 
the whole nest of vipers be scorched to 
dust and ashes, and that right quickly ?” 

“ Why, in what .manner?” said I: 
“ what wild words are these? Art thou 
a magician ?” 

“‘ Hearken,” said the jumadar; “ your 
slave, accompanied by Abdoola, the 
chuokee-dar, will steal close up to the 
jungle, and first reconnoitre, and then 
for the tumashu.” 

“‘ Good,” I replied, nodding assent. 
‘* Away, then,” while my curiosity was 
strongly roused, for there was a sinister 
laughing devil in the jumadar’s glitter- 
ing eye, and a wild reckless abandon- 
ment in his whole demeanour and de- 
portment, inspired, no doubt, by bang, 
opium, and ire, that boded no good to 
any one that might chafe or contradict 
him. 

* Ilo, Abdoola!” said the jumadar, 
“ be of good cheer. Is thy matchlock 

charged ?” 

“ Ay, jumadarjee,” replied the chuo- 
kee-dar, doggedly. 

“ TIand me thy piece, then, and the 
match ; and here, take my sword. Off 
with thy shoes—quick, quick!” said 
the jumadar, in a great flurry. 

The burqundazes now began ear- 
nestly to whisper among themselves 


“ Terrai ; a dense jungle, or wilderness, stretching along the base of Himalaya 


Mountains. 


So pestiferous is this forest barrier, that at certain seasons the terrai 


is instinctively shunned by the very brute creation ; and it may be literally termed 


* the valley of the shadow of death.” 
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concerning this mysterious reconnoi- 
sance, undertaken with so much se- 
crecy and stealthiness. 

“When my hand signals thus,” cried 
the jumadar, wheeling sharply round, 
“then fire, and that quickly — there 
will be danger nigh. Come, Abdoola, 
come along; cower down—down, | 
say. 

Abdoola and his chief, crawling cau- 
tiously forward through the shallows, 
slowly edged away towards an opening 
in the jungle, somewhat lower down 
the channel. 

* See, see!” said one of the burqun- 
dazes, eagerly. On looking toward the 
quarter indicated, a low dark object, 
partially concealed by a brake of bam- 
hoos, and which had all along been 
mistaken for a charred stump of a tree, 
suddenly glided away. In a twinkling 
the pirate’s scout had vanished. 

“‘ Stand fast—no skirmishing now !” 
I shouted, stepping between, and re- 
straining some of the swordsmen, who 
made an attempt to dash forward at a 
tangent in pursuit. 

Pacing to and fro, I waited impa- 
tiently for the jumadar’s reappearance, 
and listened with breathless expecta- 
tion; while some of the men, lying 
down on the shelf of sand, hearkened 
very earnestly. At length I obtained a 
hasty glance of the jumadar’s tattered 
turban. 

“ Look, look, look! the jumadar is 
yonder!” cried all the burqundazes, 
one after the other, in a sort of running 
gruff accompaniment: whereupon our 
two scouts abruptly started out of the 
thicket, as if pursued by a whole swarm 
of angry bees; but the jumadar made 
no signal of danger. 

“Ho, stand on your guard !— hold — 
reserve your fire!” I cried, prepared to 
advance, pistol in hand. 

“ Wah, wah! what flash was that? 
From whence cometh this crackling 
noise,” quoth Kureem. 

Anon spiral wreaths of white and 
yellow smoke curled over the top of 
the brushwood. The jumadar had 
fired the jungle. 

“ Aha, aha, aha!” said I ; “ not well 
that the decoits should swallow fire ?” 

“ God is great!” shouted the juma- 
dar, exultingly, as he came plunging 
through the shallows, “ the hour of the 
muhajun’s revenge is already come. 
By the head of the Prophet, Hesuen 
shall be avenged, and that right speedily ! 
Tarry not; to the pulwar—away !” 
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This retrograde movement was ef- 
fected without the slightest molesta- 
tion ; and re-embarking, we instantly 
weighed, and, taking cautious sound- 
ings, stood in over the flooded flats, 
in order to open a raking fire upon the 
pirates, should they make a sally. 
When within pistol-shot range of the 
stranded dingy, the pulwar bumped 
suddenly against a sunken shoal, jolt- 
ing cruelly poor Hesuen, who had 
been lying, in a kind of swoon, athwart 
some timbers. Tortured by the sud- 
den jerk, he essayed to rise, and 
shrieked aloud. Clammy drops, big 
as beads, bedewed his blanched fore- 
head ; his livid lips quivered, and cold 
tremors shook his herculean frame. 
Occasionally tossing his left arm vehe- 
mently to and fro, he gasped for breath, 
while his broad labouring chest heaved 
convulsively. Lis comrades, humour- 
ing his wish, slowly raised him up, 
and propped him so as to prevent his 
reeling backward. <A faint smile, and 


then a transient ferocious expression of 
feature, like the scowl of defiance of 


the vanquished gladiator, flitted across 
the ghastly visage of the dying man, as 
his lustreless eye caught the bright 
ruddy glare of the burning isle, which 
now began to glow with the fiery red- 
ness of a volcano. 

The withered reeds and rotten under- 
wood had ignited like tinder; and the 
flames, fanned by the breeze, rolled 
along the ground in lengthy trails, like 
wildfire, with a booming, crackling 
noise. The giant jungle grass, dense 
as patches of ripened grain, wafted on 
the conflagration in the very eye of the 
wind ; and the blazing bamboos, as the 
water and sap contained therein was 
converted into steam, ever and anon 
split asunder with thundering detona- 
tions. The bickering flames, spurning 
every opposing barrier, leaped quiver- 
ingly down the steep banks of the in- 
tersecting nullas, in fiery cataracts ; 
and the heat and glow, fervid as the 
breath from a fiery crater, grew more 
and more stifling; while the moon, 
lately so bright and purely radiant, 
now eclipsed, loomed redly through 
the smoke’s dusky haze. 

“ Wah, wah! a snake of fire, a 
snake of fire!” cried Kureem, eyeing 
in wrapt amazement a bright speckled 
serpent, whose bronze-hued scales, like 
burnished mail, gleamed luridly in the 
ruddy light, glide out of the crackling 
underwood, and dart forth in a wavy 
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zigzag motion along a ridge of sand, 
like forked lightning. 

“ Ullahee, ullah! is not the soul of yon 
red-turbaned giant transmigrated into 
that cursed snake?” cried the jumadar, 
greatly excited. And then turning 
round, and edging towards me, he re- 
sumed: ‘ Muraj, i is it not written that 
scorpions encompassed by fire will 
sting themselves to death ?” 

“It is so written,” 
“ well, what of that ?” 

“ Then,” quoth the jumadar, “ ’tis 
time those same scorpion decoits used 
their daggers, or else they will be 
turned into fire-worshippers, like the 
Guebres of old — Ha, ha, ha!” 

“ What!” said I, “is there not a 
chance of their saving themselves by 
swimming across to the further shore ¢” 

“No, no, Khedawund,” replied the 
jumadar ; “ they must be devils then, 
and not men, to swim over those far- 
rushing waters.” 

“ Plenty of roast-meat for the vul- 
tures,” quoth Kureem, with a congra- 
tulatory chuckle, that at such a time 
grated on the ear with a strange harsh- 
ness. 

“€ May their households be accursed !”” 
cried the jumadar, scowling fiercely, 
and yet all the while affecting to laugh. 
“ By the Prophet, the dogs of burnt 
fathers shall be toasted brown, like 
kubabs * on a skewer. Didst ever see 
such a glorious suttee ?” + 

“Ts there not a right good supply 
of fuel for the suttee,” said one of the 
matchlockmen, in response to the ju- 
madar’s fiendish ribaldry, gloating in 
ecstasy on the billows of fire rolling 
boomingly past. 

*« And not a pice to pay to the wood- 
merchant ?” cried a second. 

“ Where is there a snivelling old 
Brahmin to mutter a prayer?” shouted 
a third. 

“ Here,”’ cried the fourth, with 
loud laugh, seizing hold of the go- 
leeah’s brother, and giving him a smart 
smack on the back. The trembling 
Ilindoo looked aghast, as if he had 
heard blasphemy. 

** Ho, where are the tomtoms { and 
cymbals, to celebrate the suttee with 
due solemnity?” cried another, with a 
serio-comic phiz. 


I replied : 





Kubabs ; pieces of roust-meat. 
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‘‘ Here is music,” shouted the juma- 
dar, firing off his piece at random. “ Is 
it not the foreign fashion to fire volleys 
over the dead? Ho, goleeah, when 
was your mother burnt ?” 

The goleeah shrunk back, and looked 
imploringly upwards. 

** Hark ye, a word in thy ear, juma- 
dar,” said I: “ launch your jibes else- 
where; the goleeah is one of my fol- 
lowers.” 

The jumadar seemed taken quite 
aback and disconcerted, as he attempt- 
ed to stammer out some unintelligible 
apology. 

* Look, look!” cried Kureem, 
abruptly ; “* | see a man’s hand 
stretched forth! Ila, it is gone—the 
smoke hath hidden it! Hist! Leard 
ye not that shriek ?” 

* Where? when ?” 
burqundazes, 
eagerly. 

The peon had spoken truth. Again 
there was heard but too distinctly, 
issuing from the depths of the blazing 
jungle, another half-stifled scream, 
startling and thrilling as a death-knell. 
Then there succeeded a low-prolonged 
wail of anguish, wrung from some 
struggling wretch. Even the fierce 
and savage Mussulmans, who but a 
moment ago had been jeering and 
laughing with ferocious glee and de- 
moniac remorselessness, now seemed 
thoroughly startled by that wail of 
agony, and awed by some mysterious 
dread, stood as if spell-bound, with 
eyes riveted on the glowing isle. Ay, 
even the jumadar was silenced ; and 
thenceforward, leaning on the muzzle 
of his firelock, he gazed on the awful 
scene without uttering a word. 

In mid channel, the illumined Ganges 
glimmered like a lake of ignited bitu- 
men; and the diverging currents, as 
they slowly rolled past, rippling and 
hissing on the glowing shores of this 
volcanic isle, were crimsoned with the 
lurid glare, and gleamed with the daz- 
zling vividness of streams of molten 
lava. In the distance, each sandy islet 
and jutting bank, vividly lighted up, 
stood forth in bold and bright relief 
from the funereal sableness of the far- 
stretching forests ; while the clear bur- 
nished equipmeuts of the burqundazes, 


inquired the 
in a whisper, listening 


t Suttee ; the immolation fire by which the Hindoo widow was wont to be con- 
sumed to ashes, along with the body of her deceased husband, 
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glittering on board the pulwar, flashed 
back the ruddy refulgence. Innumer- 
able gigantic cranes and _ vultures, 
scared from their ancient roosting haunt, 
flapping their dusky wings, soared on 
high, and drifted away majestically, or 
hovered overhead among the murky 
clouds of smoke, like demons of dark- 
ness, ready to pounce down on the 
devoted wretches writhing amid this 
fiery deluge. 

Day had dawned, and the rising sun 
found us still lingering in the offing, 
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beside the isle of the pirates, which was 
now glowing red and luridly, like the 
smouldering embers of a vast funereal 
pyre. 

* By the Prophet!” said the jumadar, 
after a long pause, handing his honey- 
combed firelock to the young Moor, 
and slackening his cummerbund, “ the 
wasps that stung the muhajun to death 
have been smoked out, and of a surety 
shall sting no more. Man the sweeps ! 
Ilo, away! What need is there of any 
further tarrying ?” 


WHIGS AND TORIES. 


No 


Axtnovucn we fear that, as reviews 
of Mr. Cooke’s book, our articles under 
this head can excite but small interest, 
because his book has few readers, we 
redeem our pledge by continuing the 
History of Party to the present time. 

We left off where Mr. Cooke, with 
rentarkable disingenuousness, summed 
up the deeds of the two parties, at that 
precise period which enabled him to 
charge against the Tories (not justly, 
but plausibly) all the evils of a long 
war; and to omit the magnificent 
triumphs, political and military, with 
which it was concluded. After this 
display of partiality, or, as we suspect, 
of blindness, he gives us a fresh de- 
finition of Whig and Tory :— 


‘‘That very ambiguous phrase, the 
British constitution, has two distinct 
meanings, and its interpretation must 
depend upon the party of the person by 
whom it is pronounced. In the mouth 
of a Whig, it is a democracy, tempered, 
but not controlled by the prerogatives of 
a sovereign, and the intervention of an 
aristocracy ; in the mouth of a Tory, 
since the accession of the house of Han- 
over, it is an aristocracy fortified with 
all the prerogatives of the crown, and 
tempered, but not controlled, by the ad- 
mixture of popular influence.” t 


We would challenge Mr. Cooke to 
produce the Tory writer who makes 
the aristocracy the cardinal point; 
what he has put into the mouth ofa 
Tory would have been more accurately 
ascribed to a Whig. It is for “ the 
great Whig aristocracy” that the powers 
of government have been claimed by 


* See vol, xviii, p. 298, 


<ave 


Whiggish writers. To style the con- 
stitution a democracy, is very modern 
Whiggery indeed. 

According to Mr. Cooke, the Whigs 
had determined, in 1810, “ to strip 
the aristocracy of their nomination 
boroughs,” and “ to deprive the Church 
of its monopoly of political power.” 
It is a great error to treat the nomina- 
tion boroughs as having been ex- 
clusively in the hands of the aristocracy, 
unless, under that term, we include 
the aristocracy of wealth. In Gatton, 
in Malmesbury—even in Old Sarum, 
and elsewhere, it was money, and not 
rank or family, that had acquired the 
influence. 

But it is not true that the Whigs 
had taken up parliamentary reform as 
a principle of their party: and as for 
the influence of the Church, it is im- 
possible even to understand what Mr. 
Cooke means by it. Neither in 1810, 
nor for twenty years previous or sub- 
sequent, was there any indication of 
the intentions which he confidently 
ascribes to the Whigs. 

Mr. Cooke’s misrepreseutations of the 
objects of the Whigs are the more un- 
pardonable, because about this time 
there were written discussions among 
all the parties in the state (excepting 
only the scarcely formed ultra-popular 
party), and the sentiments of all are 
recorded. In these, there is not one 
word upon any constitutional point 
whatever, or upon any poiut which 
divided Whigs and Tories, and not the 
remotest allusion either to parliament- 
ary reform, or to prerogative, influence, 


+ Cooke, vol. iii, p. 482, 
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corruption, to the education of the 
people, to legal reform, to the relief 
of the Protestant Dissenters, or to 
Church reform. 

When Mr. Perceval, on the dis- 
solution of the Portland ministry,* 
and again on the termination of the 
restricted regency,t made overtures 
to Lords Grenville and Grey, the 
answers referred to the Catholic ques- 
tion only; indeed the union of these 
two statesmen is in itself enough to 
destroy Mr. Cooke’s theories. During 
the French war, they had been opposed 
to each other upon every question of 
constitutional, as well as of foreign 
policy. They now jointly led a great 
party; Lord Grenville had been the 
boldest champion of what Mr. Cooke 
styles Toryism; and now he neither 
repudiated the designation of Whig, 
which the party assumed, nor was 
charged with any desertion of prin- 
ciple. 

On the death of Mr. Perceval him- 
self, the discussions were more exten- 
sive.{ But, two points only were 
brought forward, the extension of the 
scale of the war in the Peninsula,—a 
point upon which the leaders of the 
Whigs differed among themselves, and 
which, as involving no principle, may 
be dismissed,—and Catholic Emanci- 
pation. That was the point of dif- 
ference hetween the party of Lord 
Liverpool, and the parties of Lords 
Grey, Grenville, Wellesley, and Mr. 
Canning. When we recollect that of 
these four men, three had been strenu- 
ous Pittites, and that several of the 
friends of Lord Liverpool were not 
opposed to the Emancipation in prin- 
ciple, it is idle to talk of this as a point 
of difference between Whigs and Tories. 
Certainly during Mr. Perceval’s ad- 
ministration, it was a leading point 
of difference between inns and outs; 
but even this state of things ceased 
when Lord Liverpool formed his ad- 
ministration in 1812, and made 
Emancipation “ an open question.” 

The party history of this period is 
misunderstood by Mr. Cooke; we 
admit that it is not very easy to 
make a narrative out of the published 
correspondence of the several negotia- 
tions carried on in the spring of 1812 ; 
but what follows is essentially wrong : 


* See the correspondence in Month!y Magazine, Nov. 1809, 


+ Ann. Reg. 1812, p. 329. 
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“Upon the death of Perceval, Lord 
Liverpool was, in the first instance, 
authorised by the Prince Regent to form 
an administration. The earl's first ap- 
plication was to Lord Wellesley and Mr. 
Canning ; but these influential men, find- 
ing that Lord Castlereagh was to retain 
the secretaryship for foreign affairs, and 
to have the lead in ithe House of Commons, 
and that the Catholic question was still 
to remain unsettled, refused to treat. 
When this failure became known, an 
address was carried by a small majority 
against the ministers, praying the Prince 
Regent to appoint an efficient administra. 
tion.’’§ 

Now, there is not in the corres- 
pondence which preceded Mr. Stuart 
Wortley’s motion for that address, one 
word of objection to Lord Castlereagh. 
That nobleman had absented himself 
from the cabinet when the arrange- 
ments were discussed, and had de- 
clared that he wished to be no obstacle 
in the way of an arrangement. When 
Lord Wellesley was told that it was 
the wish of Lord Liverpool and his 
colleagues, that Castlereagh should lead 
the House of Commons, his only 
answer was, that he, Lord Wellesley, 
had no wish to lead the House of 
Lords. This eminent opponent of 
French principles, and chosen disciple 
of Pitt, had also objected to the ex- 
clusion of “ the old opposition ;” ano- 
ther symptom of the confusion of parties. 

But our author confounds this nego- 
tiation with one that occurred, when 
Lord Liverpool having, for the second 
time, received the royal command to 
form a government, requested Mr. Can- 
ning (not Lord Wellesley) to join it. 
Castlereagh and Canning mutually de- 
clared their readiness to act together ; 
and Castlereagh, with singular liberal- 
ity, offered to yield to Canning the 
office for foreign affairs, taking for 
himself that of chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. But he would not yield, nor 
would his colleagues permit him to 
yield, the lead of the House of Com- 
mons; and upon that point the nego- 
tiation broke off.|| We now speak of 
facts familiar to every body who lived 
in those days. Some friends of Mr. 
Canning (for there was a difference of 
opinion among them) persuaded him 
to insist upon this surrender as well 
as the other. 


“tee { Ibid. p. 346. 


|| See the Life of Wilberforce, vol, iv. p. 38. 
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With this exception, we believe Mr. 
Cooke’s narrative of the complicated 
negotiations of 1812 to be correct, and 
it entirely destroys his theory of party. 
It is remarkable that almost in the same 
page in which he speaks of the Catho- 
lic question as a Whig and Tory 
question, he tells us that of Lord Liver- 
pool’s colleagues in the House of 
Lords, four voted for it, and two against 
it! It had never been a Whig and 
Tory question ; it had now ceased to 
be a party question. It ceased at least 
to be a question which divided the 
government and its opponents. 

The difference of numbers upon 
Canning’s motion in 1812, for the con- 
sideration of the subject in another 
session, and on Grattan’s in 1813 for 
bringing in a bill, is gratuitously ac- 
counted for by Mr. Cooke, by the 
exertions of the clergy at the interven- 
ing election. As usual, he fails to give 
any proof of this, by mentioning any 
election at which it occurred. The 
truth is, that Mr. Canning’s was what 
is called a catching motion; and it did 
catch many of the staunchest opponents 
of Catholic Emancipation (Mr. Vensit- 
tart, for instance, and Mr. Bankes) 
who continued to vote against the 
measure itself. But it is so far from 
being true, that “ the advocates of the 
Catholics became (after the general 
election of 1812) a small minority in 
the legislature,”* that they lost the 
question in that parliament by two 
voices only.+ 

It is unnecessary to advert again} 
to the common-place errors of Mr. 
Cooke on the origin of the war which 
was about this time concluded; but 
there are some serious, and some almost 
laughable misstatements in his account 
of the domestic pressure which fol- 
lowed its termination.§ We believe it 
to be true that the cessation of the 
expenditure and excitement of the war, 
brought distress upon several classes 
of industrious persons, and rendered 
others less tolerant of their sufferings. 
And it may, perhaps, be admitted that 
the ministers did not, in the first in- 
stance, perceive that, in this state of 


* P, 497. 


¢ See our vol. viii. p. 315. 


|| See Parl. Deb., xli. 874, and 1042, lists of divisions. 
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things, many of their Tory friends 
would call for economy and reduction 
of taxes as a remedy, and that the 
strength of their Whig opponents, who 
could not fail to seize so effective a 
topic of opposition, would thus be 
augmented and made more respectable. 
Whether reduction of expense and 
taxes did really constitute a remedy, is 
a question of political economy not to 
be discussed here. Nor is it at all 
clear—we might say more confidently, 
it is not at all probable — that any 
measures which the government could 
have adopted, with a due regard to 
public faith and just claims, would 
have precluded the necessity of those 
acts of coercion and extraordinary 
power, to which parliament had re- 
course between 1815 and 1820. 

These measures, says Mr. Cooke, were 
opposed by “ the Whigs ;” he has omit- 
ted the memorable exceptions of Mr. 
William Lamb, now Lord Melbourne ; 
Lord Stanley, now Earl of Derby ; and 
Mr. Plunkett, now Lord Plunkett. || 

To the hard words which are be- 
stowed upon “the Six Acts” which 
followed the Manchester affair in 1819, 
we would oppose a fact within our own 
knowledge, that within a few years after 
their passing, it was a matter of dis- 
cussion in private companies, and with 


respect to one of them in the House of 


Commons itself, whether they continued 
in existence ; so entirely imaginary was 
their pressure upon the people. 

Mr. Cooke pauses at this time to 
represent the Whigs as the moderate 
party in the nation, holding a balance 
between Tories and Radicals, and he 
instances the moderation of the parlia- 
mentary reform which Lord John Rus- 
sell at this time proposed.{ He forgets 
that, at this time, some of the most 
considerable members of the Whig 
party were opposed to reform. Some 
of the best speeches against it had been 
made by Lord Milton ** and Mr. John 
William Ward.t+ Mr. Lamb, too, was 
a decided opponent of every measure 
of Parliamentary Reform that was pro- 
posed.{{ And in the House of Lords 
there were several Whigs who, if they 
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had not declared against reform, had 
certainly not publicly adopted it as a 
yart of their political creed. Tad Lord 
John Russell now proposed a violent 
alteration, he must have deserted * the 
great Whig aristocracy,” of which he 
was a member, and put himself at the 
head of the third party, which had now 
little weight. A line in politics can 
only be truly worthy of praise, if per- 
severed in, when a deviation would 
serve the interests of him who adopts 
it. Is Mr. Cooke ready to submit the 
moderation of his Whigs to this test? 

Of the Cato Street conspiracy, Mr. 
Cooke says that it arose out of ‘ the 
strong and bitter hatred engendered by 
oppression.” It really is not easy to 
deal with a sentence like this, and to 
preserve the language of propriety to- 
wards the gentleman who penned it! 
We will not be tempted to say, that 
the writer of this sentence has placed 
himself on a level with Thistlewood 
and Ings, but we would ask, Who 
were oppressed, how, and by whom ? 

Of the misrepresentations to which, 
in the slanderous volume before us, 
the Tories have been subjected, few 
are more notable than that which fol- 
lows. ‘The author speaks of Mr. 
Brougham’s exertions in the cause of 
education. ‘ Many Whigs,” he says, 
“thought his views chimerical, — al/ 
Tories thought he was demoralising the 
people. * * They attempted to 
rival the course they could not stop. 
The National Society sprang into being, 
schools multiplied, and education pro- 
ceeded.” * 

In what year the National Society 
was formed by an extensive association 
of churchmen and of laymen, in great 
part, perhaps principally, Tories, we 
cannot at this moment recollect; but 
we undertake to say with perfect con- 
fidence, that it preceded, by some years, 
the introduction of Mr. Brougham’s 
plan of education. For many years 
previous, places of education had 
been multipled through the country, 
certainly without any reference to 
politics. Almost all the ministers of 
the Church of England (whom Mr. 
Cooke always designates as Tories) had 
been concerned in schemes for edu- 


* Pp. 518. 
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cating the poor; and Sunday-schools, 
we believe, arose about fifty years ago. 
About 1809, or sooner, arose the Lan- 
casterian system, by which education 
was greatly facilitated. The National 
Society soon followed; and, in the 
year 1816, Mr. Brougham took up the 
subject in parliament, with a view to 
making education a concern of the state. 

“The Edinburgh and Quarterly,” 
says Mr. Cooke, “ the organs of their 
several parties, exchanged the epithets, 
bigot and infidel.”+ If this were so 
(of which there is no proof{), there 
was probably exaggeration on both 
sides. As we do not recognise these 
able periodicals as the organs of party, 
we shall not hunt through their pages 
for the proofs of Mr. Cooke’s asser- 
tion; but we observe that the only 
article§ to which he refers us, so little 
bears out his averment, that he is ob- 
liged to reject it as “ genuine Tory- 
ism, for it was written by Canning.” 
We say preity confidently, that only a 
part of it was written by that eminent 
person, who, however, furnished to it 
many pages of conclusive reasoning 
and pungent satire. His coadjutors, 
we believe, were men who would have 
been marked by Mr. Cooke as “ bitter 
Tories;” though, for our parts, we 
know of no Tory more genuine than 
Mr. Canning. We do not, however, 
repudiate the charge which Mr. Cooke 
expresses in the terms, “ the Tories 
have always looked upon education as 
an instrument of proselytism in the 
hands of the establishment.” It is, we 
hope and trust, the opinion of the 
greater number of Tories, that if it is 
the duty ofa governor to educate the 
people, it is his duty to teach them 
those principles of religion which he 
believes to be true. 

That the ministers excluded Mr. 
Brougham from the Charity Commis- 
sion from apprehension of “ the dis- 
closures which would follow his ap- 
pointment,” is another of Mr. Cooke’s 
fancies. As to the exclusion, or any 
application to be included, we know 
nothing, nor we suspect does Mr. 
Cooke ; but why should the disclosures 
be peculiarly embarrassing to the minis- 
ters? 


+ P. 519. 
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The Mechanics’ Institutes were ano- that Toryism and opposition to the Ca- 
ther of Mr. Brougham’s conceptions, _ tholics did not go together —and that 
and Mr. Cooke does not venture to he has no right to speak of Mr. We- 
say that the Tories opposed them. As __ therell as the representative of the real 
he is apt to resort to the Quarterly Tory party! But he possibly means 
Review for an exposition of Tory sen- that this “ eccentric speaker” came 
timents, we would refer him to an more nearly than any other to his no- 
article upon these institutions in the tion ofa Tory—a notion already shewn 
thirty-second volume* of that work. In abundantly to be totally inapplicable 
this the author, a clergyman, as we to modern times. It is in furtherance 
believe, of the Church of England, of this unwarranted assertion, that 
gave an opinion from which, we sus- Lord Eldon is represented as “ the 
pect, nobody will now dissent, that real minister ;” a proposition perfectly 
‘the probable benefits and the pro-  gratuitous.} 
bable dangers of these associations have We now come to that which turned 
been alike exaggerated.” Theirauthor, out to be the most important event in 
it is true, is characterised in a passage _ the history of party, the separation of 
which we earnestly recommend to the Tories in 1827, after the incapa- 
perusal. citation of Lord Liverpool; when, 

We now come to Joseph Hume, and upon Mr. Canning’s appointment to 
readily admit that he subjected the the premiership, Mr. Peel and other 
public accounts and estimates to a members of the late cabinet separated 
perseverance and minuteness of cri- from him. Our author extracts a pass- 
ticism to which they had never before age from the Edinburgh Review, in 
been subjected: many savings, some which Mr. Peel is charged with incon- 
useful and some hurtful reforms, were sistency, or something worse, because, 
the result. But Mr. Hume is no when he refused in 1827 to serve under 
Whig ; and in this task he succeeded, a prime minister favourable to the Ca- 
and in some measure superseded, the  tholics, he had before his eyes a letter 
most inveterate of the Tories, especially to Lord Liverpool, written in 1825, in 
Mr. Bankes. He was of course geue- which he had avowed his opinion that 
rally supported by the Whigs, as all “the measure ought to be conceded.” 
opposition to the government would That letter, so far as we are ac- 
naturally be; but he was also sup- quainted with it,|| purported that he 
ported, though with more discrimina- was unwilling to retain the post of se- 
tion, by many of the Tories, especially cretary for the home department, with 
the agriculturists. Admitting all this, a House of Commons favourable to 
which proves nothing for Mr. Cooke’s that side of this important question 
theories, we shall not stop to notice which he opposed. In 1827, he ex- 
his delusion about ‘ designed confu- pressed the same feeling, when a mi- 
sion of the national accounts,” and nister equally differing from him in 
other such matters, of which he is that respect was appointed —such ap- 
entirely ignorant. pointment almost certainly leading to 

In mentioning the unsuccessful mo- the triumph of the Catholics in the 
tion in favour of the Catholics in 1821, House of Commons. Not one word 
it is said that “ Peel was the only Tory to the effect that the measure ought to 
orator of note ;”+ meaning that Peel be conceded. However we may lament 
was the only distinguished member of Mr. Peel’s decision in 1827, however 
the government who spoke against the deeply we deplore its consequences, 
concession. Does not Mr. Cooke see wecannotcharge it with inconsistency.4 
that this statement is in itself sufficient But we believe Mr. Cooke to be 
to shew, what every body but he knows, justified in his suspicion, that there 

* p, 412, t+ P. 525. 

¢ Among lesser misrepresentations, we notice the statement that, “‘ when Mr. 
Williams Wynn became president of the India Board in 1822, another of the Gren- 
ville party had minor appointments to the amount of 40002. a-year.” ‘The only 
ground for this we believe to be that two of that party had offices, with salaries 
amounting together to three thousand pounds ! 

§ Vol. Ixv. p. 281. 

|| Mr. Peel’s speech, 5th March 1829. Parl. Deb., xx. 731. 

{| Mr. Cooke expresses, in a subsequent page (560), some doubt of the correctness 
of the Edinburgh Review. 
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were other causes than the Catholic 
question for this unfortunate decision. 
One, indeed, of the seceders (Lord 
Melville, a most upright and honour- 
able man) agreed with Mr. Canning 
upon that question. But we have no 
doubt but that several of the seceders 
had a personal indisposition to serving 
under Canning. Some had not for- 
given his alleged treatment of Lord 
Castlereagh ; others, perhaps, thought 
him an enemy to the aristocracy ; some 
thought him too intimate with certain 
of the Whig leaders. Be all this as it 
may, the division which this secession 
occasioned in the party of which Lord 
Liverpool had been the head, led by 
no very indirect course to the triumph 
of its opponents. But there was in 
this no question of Whig and Tory 
principles. 

Those principles, however—or the 
principles, rather, of the two parties — 
did now come into question. It is 
true, as Mr. Cooke says, that Mr. Can- 
ning’s cabinet — into which, after mak- 
ing strenuous but unsuccessful efforts 
to compose it entirely of the friends of 
the late government, he introduced a 
few Whigs-— was subjected to certain 
restrictions. Upon Mr. Canning and 
his particular friends one only was im- 
posed, namely, that, for two years, the 
Catholic question was not to be brought 
forward. This restriction was imposed 
by George 1V.; and as not only he, 
but the House of Lords, was adverse to 
the claims, the chance of ultimate suc- 
cess really seemed to be but little af- 
fected by this suspension of fruitless 
discussion. The conditions imposed by 
Mr. Canning upon the Whigs who 
joined him were, that they should not 
propose, but on the other hand oppose, 
as part of the government, the questions 
which were then partially, and have 
since been more openly and generally, 
avowed as the Whig questions, and, 
eminently, parliamentary reform. It 
is no matter of surprise that those of 
the party who joined Mr. Canning had 
some difficulty in seating themselves, 
and that there were some unintelligible 
postponements. We cannot help Mr. 
Cooke to the reasons why Lord Lans- 
downe, though he promised from the 
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first to join the government, stipulated 
for a delay, and drove Mr. Canning to 
the unusual and inconvenient expe- 
dient of filling the highest offices with 
stop-gaps ; the followers of Lord Lans- 
downe, we believe, are equally in the 
dark. 

Mr. Cooke designates the conduct 
of the Whigs as “a temporary sacrifice 
of principle to expediency ;” and he 
builds, we presume, his justification 
upon the word temporary. But, ex- 
cepting in the sense in which all hu- 
manity is bounded by time, the ar- 
rangement was not temporary. At least, 
it was to endure as long as the admi- 
nistration ; and the expediency consisted 
in the personal benefit derived from the 
admission of certain individuals into 
office: for the party was divided, and 
its principles were set at naught. No- 
thing but an unforeseen incident re- 
united and re-established the Whigs. 

But Mr. Cooke catches at another 
defence, which the indifference of peo- 
ple to foreign affairs renders it very 
easy to hazard: the Whigs, he says, 
agreed with Mr. Canning as to foreign 
policy. Ifthey did so, they used him 
very ill, for they undoubtedly opposed 
and vituperated him* while he was 
secretary for foreign affairs; and he 
who had been up to this time, and 
became afterwards again, the head of 
the Whigs, Earl Grey, disclaimed at 
this very moment any approbation of 
this same foreign policy, and applied 
to it, moreover, the most contemptuous 
language. + 

It is quite impossible to get out of 
this dilemma: Either there was no 
great difierence, in respect of prin- 
ciples, between the two parties of Lord 
Liverpool and Lord Grey —Tories and 
Whigs, if Mr. Cooke is pleased so to 
call them —or the Whigs who joined 
Mr. Canning did abandon their prin- 
ciples. For it is certain that Mr. Can- 
ning, so far from repudiating the prin- 
ciples of Lord Liverpool’s government, 
did his utmost to retain all its mem- 
bers in his cabinet, and adopted its 
distinctive principle ; and also that he 
required from all the Whigs who joined 
him { an adherence to his own prin- 
ciples, and an opposition to their own. 





* See particularly the proceedings of April 1825, on Mr. Macdonald's motion, 
Parl. Deb., viii. 1301 ; and Lord Grey, ix. 170. 


t Sp. of 10th May, 1827. 
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vote for reform was conceded to him, 


Parl. Deb , xvii. 710. 
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Mr. Canning’s untimely death, and 
the dissolution of Lord Goderich’s go- 
vernment, rescued the Whigs from the 
difficulty in which the junction of some 
of them with Mr. Canning had placed 
them. They were excluded from the 
administration formed by the Duke of 
Wellington. But when Mr. Cooke 
speaks of the apprehension excited by 
the return of the friends of Lords Castle- 
reagh aud Liverpool, he forgets that 
every one of these men might have 
been a member of Mr. Canning’s go- 
vernment, not excepting Lord Eldon, 
and that this “ veteran Tory ” was left 
out of the duke’s arrangements. In 
whatever terms of courtesy this ex- 
clusion may have been couched (of 
which we know nothing), we say with 
much confidence that the exclusion of 
this ancient statesman was in a great 
degree owing to those opinions, or that 
state of mind in Lord Eldon, which 
Mr. Cooke styles wltra-Toryism, and 
which made it difficult for his col- 
leagues, and Mr. Peel in particular, to 
eflect the legal and other reforms which 
they contemplated, in perfect consist- 
ency with the principles which they 
inherited from Mr. Pitt. 

And when Mr. Cooke speaks of the 
Test Act as the “ outwork of Toryism ” 
won by the Whigs, does he forget that 
Mr. Canning had declared a resolution 
to maintain this outwork, and that his 
Whigs were pledged to fight for it by 
his side? It perhaps may be more truly 
said of this than of the Catholic question, 
that it was a Whig and Tory question, 
as of old times. Mr. Canning took, as 
he always did, the Tory side. 

The mistake which inveterately besets 
Mr. Cooke prevails, when he says that 
“the rage of the Torics was unbounded ” 
when, in 1829, Sir Robert Peel con- 
ceded the Catholic claims. The rage 
of the anti-Catholics was unbounded. 
Now it was that the party which se- 
parated itself from the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s government assumed, or ra- 
ther, perhaps, that the public ascribed 
to it, the name of old Tories, or ultra 
Tories. Nothing can be more inac- 
curate than these designations, espe- 
cially the latter. Some persons have 
appeared or affected to suppose, that 
these gentlemen pushed to an extreme 
certain tenets of ancient Toryism, which 
sat more loosely upon the other divi- 
sion of the party. There is no ground 





* Sir Henry Parnell’s motion, Nov, 22, 1830. 
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whatever for this supposition. There 
is no point of royal prerogative, or even 
church authority, upon which there was 
a difference. As to that wish to retain 
abuses in government or finance, which 
have been gratuitously ascribed to the 
Tories, these ultra Tories were so far 
from carrying it to excess, that it was 
upon a question of economical reform, 
applicable to the civil-list of the king, 
that they afterwards joined the Whigs 
in turning out the government.* 

** Oxford,” says Mr. Cooke, “ called 
upon Peel to resign his seat.” Oxford 
made no such call. The resignation was 
the voluntary, and, as many thought, 
unnecessary, act of Sir Robert Peel 
himself. In his contest with Sir Ro- 
bert Inglis, he was beaten (as Mr. Cooke 
truly tells us) by a singularly numerous 
congregation of clergymen from all 
parts of the kingdom. 

Of all the unwarranted assumptions 
of merit, which party writers have 
urged for their principals, that which 
ascribes to the Whigs “ almost ro- 
mantic generosity” for their conduct 
in 1829 is the most astounding. We 


do not very clearly see to what part of 


their conduct Mr. Cooke ascribes merit ; 
but this is quite clear, that an opposi- 
tion to the bill would have exceeded in 
profligacy all that has been perpetrated 
by public men from the beginning of 
time. Unquestionably, they might 
have sought more of personal triumph 
in debate ; and it is in order to obtain 
some credit for their forbearance in this 
respect, that Mr. Cooke tells us that the 
schism in the Tory party was likely to be 
of short duration. Oh, no! The Whigs 
saw Clearly that it was of a nature to 
endure ; they knew very well that there 
was in that day really no difference in 
principle between Whigs and Tories ; 
and now that this Catholic question 
was cleared away, they saw their way 
to a junction with the Duke of Wel- 
lington. ow these hopes came to be 
disappointed, and, especially, why an 
overture was made to Lord Grey, 
whose friends in the House of Com- 
mons appeared at this time very fa- 
vourable to the government, are ques- 
tions of secret history which we are 
unable to solve. 

The political cunning of the Whigs, 
at a period very little later, is avowed 
by Mr. Cooke. An amendment was 
moved to the address, at the com- 
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mencement of the session 1830, by the 
agricultural and anti-Catholic Tories 
who had seceded. The Whigs saw 
that “ to support this would be to turn 
out a minister, from whose weakness 
they hoped much in favour of their 
own party principles :”* they therefore 
divided their strength so as to give the 
ministers a majority; and this is gene- 
rosity almost romantic / 

We are sorry to occupy space with 
what appears a small matter; but we 
must now expose a mistatement, which 
our author borrows from those who 
know better :— 


‘“©In the House of Commons, details 
of corrupt distribution of patronage, of 
cabinet ministers creating offices, and 
putting their sons into them, then abo- 
lishing the offices, and retaining the 
compensation pension, might have little 
effect,”’ Ke, 


There was not even the most remote 
insinuation of corruption; and it is 
clear that when an office is given to 
the son of a minister, there is a volun- 
tary surrender of the means which, 
otherwise applied, might have been 
used corruptly. No office was created ; 
no compensation was given, but that 
which was in the ordinary and recog- 
nised practice of office, of which Whigs 
as well as Tories had availed them- 
selves. The abolition was a voluntary 
act on the part of government, by which 
the public finance was benefited at the 
expense of two of their nearest ad- 
herents. Had the cabinet members 
left their sons in possession of /arger 
incomes, not a word could have been 
said ! 

We now approach the era of parlia- 
mentary reform ; and have no objection 
to make to Mr. Cooke's account of the 
state of feeling respecting that measure 
in the autumn of 1830, or when, by the 
death of George IV., the Duke of Cla- 
rence attained the throne. In the 
elections which that event made neces- 
sary, the government lost strength ; and 
we believe it to be true that there were 
“instances in which a Tory constituency 
rejected their former member for voting 
for the Catholic bill, and elected a fa- 
natic in his stead.”+ This pettish po- 
licy went further; and we are con- 
vinced that it was ‘one of the causes of 
the call for reform, and the success of 
the Reform-bill. The Catholic ques- 
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tion had been supported by the Whigs 
generally, and by a great division of the 
Tories, against the opinion of the people ; 
for the Whigs in that instance set at 
naught that public opinion by which 
they professed to be guided. Anti- 
Catholic Tories, finding that the pray- 
ers which they conveyed in numerous 
petitions were disregarded, were tempt- 
ed to look to a reform in the repre- 
sentative system as the means of giving 
effect to their opinions. And bitterly 
now do many of them repent the pro- 
ceedings which, founded upon an at- 
tachment to the established religion 
and church, have placed power in the 
hands of the enemies of both. 

Happening about this time to men- 
tion Mr. Coke, of Norfolk, our historian 
takes an opportunity of displaying the 
contempt of facts of which he boasts ; 
in speaking of “ the merchants and 
contractors, creatures of the national 
debt, who passed that venerable Whig 
into the House of Peers.” The late 
Lord Carrington was a banker, and oc- 
casional contractor for open loans: his 
elevation is the on/y foundation for this 
deceitful passage. 

We shall not go through the history 
of the debates upon the Reform-bill. 
They exhibited some remarkable in- 
stances of opinion, or vote, among 
those who had recently acquired office. 
The opposition of the former ministers 
and their followers was consistent. In 
the course of these discussions an inci- 
dent occurred, very important to the 
history of party and the character of 
Whiggism, but not mentioned by Mr. 
Cooke. 

While the bill was in the House of 
Lords, the Political Union of Birming- 
ham held a meeting ia the open air, 
at which 150,000 persons were said to 
be present.{ At this meeting an in- 
tention was plainly and notoriously 
avowed, fo refuse lo pay taxes, if the 
Lords continued, according to their 
undoubted constitutional right, to alter 
or reject the bill passed by the Com- 
mons; and these foolish people appear 
to have fancied that in such resistance 
to the laws, which imposed taxes ap- 
propriated by parliament to public 
purposes, they should be imitating the 
example of Hampden, who resisted, 
and brought to a judicial trial, the ar- 
bitrary levies of Charles I.! At this 
meeting a vote of thanks passed to 


¢ Ann, Reg. 1831, p. 281. 
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Lord Althorp and Lord John Russell. 
Lord Althorp, then being chancellor of 
the exchequer, assured these misguided 
men, in answer, of his sincere gratitude 
for the “ honour” which they had con- 
ferred upon him ; and all that he said, 
by way of rebuke or observation, in re- 
gard to the threat of withholding taxes, 
was a gentle exhortation to his corre- 
spondent “ to use all his influence to 
prevent, not merely any acts of open 
violence, but any such resistance to the 
law as is threatened by the refusal to 
pay taxes. Such a course as this,” 
he added, * is the one least likely 
to promote our success!’ This con- 
stituted the only objection of the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer to the resist- 
ance contemplated! The infringement 
of the law, the disbandment of the 
army and navy, the breach of public 
faith, the ruin of the numerous persons 
dependent upon the public funds, as 
well as of all public functionaries, even 
those of the lowest order,—the dissolu- 
tion, in great part, of judicature and 
government; all these consequences 
were nothing to Lord Althorp! Nor 
was he ashamed to boast of the appro- 
bation of the men through whose 
wickedness and folly his country was 
threatened with them! Lord John 
Russell took not even the scanty 
notice, which his colleague had thought 
decent, of this tremendous menace; 
but he characterised the vote of the 
House of Lords as “ the whisper of a 
faction .” 

It is thus that the Whig leaders 
“« pander,” as Windham once told 
them, “ pander to the baser vices of 
the multitude ;” it is thus that they put 
party triumph above all considerations, 
constitutional or moral. If we say that 
this recklessness is peculiar to the 
Whigs, we shall probably be referred to 
fanatics or demagogues in the north, or 
newspaper writers, who have assumed 
the name of Tory. We say deliberately, 
that it is not to be found in eminent 
men of that party. The leaders of all 
parties may sometimes be too factious ; 
but the Whigs alone are seditious, and 
disregard the laws and institutions of 
their country. 

But “ the Reform-bill was not a mea- 
sure conceived in the spirit of party!” 
This position Mr. Cooke supposes 
himself to have proved, by shewing 
that the county constituencies, to which 
the bill gave augmented power, have 
subsequently returned Tory members ; 
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and that “ the Whigs must have per- 
ceived” these consequences. Fortu- 
nately, the Whigs did not foresee 
them. They heard among the county 
freeholders a loud cry for reform, and 
saw the consequent return of Whig 
members ; they did not perceive either 
the Tory or church origin ofa part of 
the cry, or the ephemeral character of 
all such cries. 

They reasoned justly, that they 
should give a great blow to the party 
to which they were opposed ; that 
while they deprived themselves, as well 
as their opponents, of close boroughs, 
they would get a compensation in the 
popular constituencies peculiarly open 
to the species of delusion which is in- 
herent in Whiggery ; and where, more- 
over, the Dissenters were peculiarly 
strong,— men apt to be inimical to the 
Tories, as connected with the church. 
And some of the Whigs were so much 
pledged to reform, and they or others 
of their party had suffered so much in 
character from the abandonment of par- 
liamentary reform when in office, that 
they could not honourably, or decently, 
or even safely, neglect it again. 

Of the observations with which Mr. 
Cooke closes his work, there are really 
some which we do not understand ; 
but we cannot pass without noticing 
one, which he makes in various forms 
throughout his book: he charges the 
whole body of landholders, whom he 
designates too largely as Tories, with the 
habit of providing for their younger 
children out of the public purse. Mr. 
Cooke, who leaves to statisticians the 
practice of building assertions upon 
facts, probably imbibed this idea from 
the Morning Chronicle. Assuredly, it 
has sometimes happened that county 
members, Whig and Tory, have ob- 
tained official situations for their own 
relations, or those of their supporters ; 
but these cases were always rare, and 
three or four in a county would proba- 
bly be beyond the average, and many 
had never any thing beyond the very 
limited local patronage. It has al- 
ways been chiefly in the boroughs that 
the management by patronage has been 
systematically practised. But this, 


says Mr. Cooke,—“ this must be de- 
nied, or but very partially granted, so 
long as popular influence predominates 
in the Commons; or, in other words, 
so long as the Reform-bill continues in 
effectual operation.” 


Now, we fearlessly challenge Mr. 
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Cooke to support this position by facts. 
We affirm that the use of patrouage in 
procuring or rewarding supporters of 
the government has been, at the least, 
as extensive since the Reform-bill 
passed as it was before ; and we aver, 
moreover, that the government which 
passed the Reform-bill created more 
offices than any government that has 
existed since the peace. We are not 
here disputing the necessity of such 
creations ; they may have been neces- 
sary, as those of Mr. Pitt were; 
but the reforming ministers did create 
many places, and fill them with Whigs 
or Radicals. They boast of the num- 
ber of places abolished, and they did, 
no doubt, follow up the system of abo- 
lition which had prevailed under Lord 
Liverpool, and subsequent ministers: 
but we are now speaking, not of econo- 
my, but of influence ; and it must be 
remembered that they abolished places 
held by their enemies, and filled new 
places with their friends. 

A contrast between Lord Bute and 
Lord Grey is altogether fanciful. The 
one, says Mr. Cooke, cleared every 
public office of his opponents ; “ the 
other hoped to gratify by a division of 
legitimate patronage, a party whom 
their own chiefs could not content with 
less than a monopoly of abuses.” 

Really, as to Lord Bute, we know 
not, and we care not, whether what is 
said of him has any legitimate origin. 
But what is meant by Lord Grey’s di- 
vision of patronage? Has Mr. Cooke 
really persuaded himself that this re- 
spectable Whig gave places to Tories? 
Will he shew by any one fact that his 
administration was less exclusive than 
those which preceded it? The truth is, 
that the government by influence, 
against which the opponents of the mi- 
nisters of the day have been clamour- 
ing for more than a century, and which 
was always one of the principal reasons 
assigned for a reform in parliament, 
has now become the avowed system of 
Reformers. There is no occasion on 
which the supporters of the Whig mi- 
nisters so frequently deviate into cen- 
sure, as when the rigid principle of 
exclusive patronage appears to be neg- 
lected. That which it was criminal 
in the Tories to do, it is criminal in the 
Whigs to omit! 
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It is easy to say “ Tory lords-lieu- 
tenant appointed Tory magistrates, and 
Tory magistrates directed the most 
humble rivulets of patronage in the 
same direction.”* Is Mr. Cooke pre- 
pared to shew, that under Tory heu- 
tenants respectable Whigs have, for 
their Whiggery, been left out of the 
commission? Is he prepared to shew 
that Tories unfit for the distinction 
were placed in it? We should be 
glad to put lords-lieutenants of the two 
parties upon their trial upon these 
charges! As for the patronage exer- 
cised by magistrates, we know not 
what Mr. Cooke means; nor, we ap- 
prehend, does he. 

We now take leave of Mr. Cooke. 
We are disposed to part good friends, 
because we believe his motives to be 
perfectly pure; his errors, monstrous 
as they are, are to be attributed to the 
monomania of Whiggery. He has 
fancied a theory; and his intellect, 
sharp enough in other matters, is 
blunted as to all facts, circumstances, 
and considerations, which militate 
against it. 

We shall now, in a short space, 
bring down the history of party to the 
present moment. The designations of 
Whig and Tory+ have been resumed 
by the two great parties in the state ; 
and the points of difference between 
them have now some reference to the 
original principles of the two parties, 
The Whigs assuredly do profess to 
give, and their measures have given, 
more power to the democracy and to 
the Dissenters. But they no longer 
confine their protection to Protestant 
Dissenters. They, must, therefore, 
disclaim Lord Russell and the first 
Whigs; but though it would be diffi- 
cult to point out a period of Whiggish 
history to which that of the modern 
Whigs could be assimilated, it is cer- 
tain that the present Whigs act upon 
principles which have been for a long 
time assumed by the Whig party. 
While in governing by influence and 
patronage they do full justice to the 
example of the great Whig minister, 
Sir Robert Walpole, they unquestion- 
ably assert also the “ liberal” princi- 
ples which were avowed by Mr. Fox, 
as leader of opposition. 

The Tories imitate their predecessors 





* Pp. 687. 


+ Perhaps the greater part of the party opposed to the Whigs assume the name of 
Conservative —not Tory ; but the latter is universally given to them, and we take the 


liberty of using it. 
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of all times in attachment to the Church 
of England ; and, although the princi- 
pal among them, as well as the Whigs, 
separated in a single instance from the 
anti-Catholic principle of their an- 
cestors (which, however, had been gra- 
dually relaxed by their predecessors), 
the Tories have now to assert their 
ancient principles against the Whigs, 
with whom they were on this point for- 
merly united,—a union which brought 
about the revolution of 1688. 

But the democratic principles of the 
Whigs now operate in the same direc- 
tion with the Popery to which they 
were formerly opposed. A Roman 
Catholic is now the greatest of dema- 
gogues, and closely connected with 
the third party (Radicals), which 
carries the democratic principle still 
further than the Whigs. ‘The Tories, 
therefore, having now to maintain 
monarchy, and the Church of England, 
against Democracy and Popery, have 
to fight with the enemies with whom 
their ancestors fought, though never be- 
fore united in alliance. Thus each 
party has something in common with 
its ancestors ; the resemblance between 
ancient and modern Tories is much 
the closer. 

The most curious incidents in the 
history of party since 1832 are found in 
the gradual approximation between the 
Whigs and the Radicals: and in the 
conduct of the Tories in opposition. 

Lord Grey, who, though an old par- 
liamentary reformer, is in every sense 
an aristocrat, commenced his adminis- 
tration under the Reform-act with com- 
parative moderation. The speech* 
with which King William opened the 
reformed parliament recommended 
church reform in terms liable to little 
objection; and the supremacy of the 
law was asserted in Ireland. In the 
measures of coercion by which Lord 
Grey put down seditious practices in 
Ireland, he went beyond Mr, Pitt or 
Lord Liverpool. 

The vituperations of O'Connell were 
absolutely furious. ‘ Base, brutal, 
aud bloody,” were the terms which he 
applied to “ the Whigs; who had shed 
more Irish blood than had been spilt 
in twenty years of Tory rule!” Nor 
did their very extensive reforms of the 
Irish church exempt them from the 
most scornful censure. Meanwhile, 
the Tories, including the bishops, were 
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very moderate in their opposition: 
They consented, for instance, to an en- 
tire new modelling of the Irish church, 
—protesting, however, against any ab- 
solute alienation of church property, 
A portion of the Whig ministry, in- 
cluding Lord Stanley and Sir James 
Graham, who were not converts, but 
original Whigs, concurred with the 
Tories in this principle; though there 
was at first a difference as to its appli- 
cation. A _ secession, therefore, oc- 
curred, which has made a new arrange- 
ment of parties, by uniting these two 
eminent men with Sir Robert Peel’s 
party. 

One of the most important domestic 
measures of Lord Grey’s government 
was the new Poor-law. Very few, if 
any, of the Tory party had given 
opinions in favour of the very extensive 
alterations which this bill effected. But 
most of them, headed by Sir Robert 
Peel, supported it; and thus deprived 
themselves of the means of gaining a 
popular cry in their favour without any 
loss of public character, The support 
which, not only in the House of Com- 
mons, but throughout the country, the 
greater part of the Tory country gentle- 
men have given to this important mea- 
sure of the Whig government is an in- 
stance of party moderation for which it 
would not be easy to find a precedent ; 
and yet, because some three or four 
Tories have conscientiously disapproved 
of the bill, and a few more have weakly 
yielded to the pressure of constitu- 
encies, this very matter of the Poor- 
law has been used to calumniate the 
Tories. 

Lord Grey’s government soon fell to 
pieces, and was reconstructed by Lord 
Melbourne. And now, upon no other 
visible inducement than the appoint- 
ment of Lord Duncannon to the Home 
Office, which Lord Melbourne vacated, 


O’Connell declared his intention of 


supporting the government. 

Soon after this, the king dismissed 
the Whig ministers of his own mere 
motion; and Sir Robert Peel formed 
a government upon the principle of 
moderate and conservative reform. 
And now the remains of Lord Grey’s 
cabinet, by which O'Connell had 
been denounced as a dangerous dis- 
turber of the public peace, and which 
he had proclaimed to be tyrannical and 
blood-thirsty, entered into that com- 
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pact, or compact alliance, which is 
known by the name of the Lichfield- 
house agreement. 

Having appealed to the people, Sir 
Robert Peel so strengthened his party 
as to find himself at the head of nearly 
one-half of the House of Commons. 
Still, united, the Whigs and Radicals 
were too much for him. In order to 
set about his reforms without delay, he 
introduced an Irish tithe-bill, nearly 
similar to that which his predecessors 
had proposed. The new allies passed 
the memorable vote of April 7, 1835,* 
by which, for the sake of asserting an 
abstract right of alienating church pro- 
perty in Ireland, they deprived the peo- 
ple of Ireland of the opportunity of re- 
lief from that which they had described 
as an intolerable grievance. They suc- 
ceeded in replacing the Whigs in office ; 
and for one, two, three years, they 
obliged the people of Ireland to endure 
this grievance, because they could not 
in the face of an immense minority in 
the House of Commons, and a ma- 
jority in the Lords, enforce the princi- 
ple avowed in their factious resolution. 
A general election, and O’Connell’s 
permission, enabled them at last to 
throw aside this vote, which had an- 
swered its party purpose. 

Meanwhile, they have done much in 
conformity with the Lichfield House 
agreement: it still remains to be seen 
whether they have done enough. They 
have, in one instance, falsitied their 
declarations recently recorded ; and 
have, in their vote upon the pension- 
list (a matter of slight importance in 
itself), established a principle more 
republican than any which has been 
enunciated since 1648. They have, 
since their last return to office, made 
repeated appointments to high judicial 
offices of persons favoured —we can- 
not positively say recommended — by 
O'Connell. They have, beyond all 
question, offered to that denounced de- 
magogue himself nearly the highest 
situation in the law; although their 
leader has avowed that he has not the 
confidence, nor his proceedings the 
approbation, of the government.t 

{t cannot be pretended that in this 
reconciliation with O’Connell the mi- 
nisters have followed “ public opinion.” 
Two general elections, under their own 
law, which purports to collect the real 

sense of the people, exhibited a pro- 
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gressive change of public feeling against 
the Whig members, and eminently 
against their encouragement of Popish 
allies. 

But without these allies they can- 
not maintain their majority and their 
power. If, indeed, they would intvro- 
duce into their measures even so much 
of moderation as characterised Lord 
Grey, and were thereby to lose their 
Irish and Radical support, they would 
be supported by the Tories ; but at 
this their pride and jealousy revolt. 

They are thus kept in office by their 
Radical alliance, but not by that alone. 
It is known that, reckless as they some- 
times appear, some degree of modera- 
tion is induced by office. And they 
have shewn that, when deprived of 
power, they will resort to the most un- 
natural connexions, and give the most 
daring p'edges, in order to regain it. 
Moderate and conscientious Tories, 
therefore, feel that, mischievous as they 
are in government, opposition, followed 
by a recovery of office by Radical 
means, would render them still more 
noxious. 

It is not in this place that we in- 
quire whether the moderation and cau- 
tion which this feeling dictates are jus- 
tifiable in the Conservative party: our 
purpose is historical only ; and we are 
satisfied that we truly record the late 
history and present state of parties. 

Since the above was written the 
Whigs have been again oud, and they 
are again in! The increasing strength 
of the Tories, and the discontent of a 
few of the Radicals, left them almost 
in a minority on an important question, 
and they resigned. This discontent of 
the Radicals was partly occasioned by 
a letter from Lord John Russell to his 
constituents, of which the tone was 
deemed too Conservative. Sir Robert 
Peel was commissioned to form an 
administration, but gave up his com- 
mission, for a reason which we cannot 
discuss here. The Whigs resumed 
the offices which they had lately de- 
clared themselves incapable of filling 
usefully; and the same Radicals who 
censured the letter of Lord John, and 
found in it nothing but a determination 
to resist all further reform, and who 
thereupon declared that never again 
would they help the Whigs against the 
Tories, now find in that letter the 
germs of very extensive improvement. 





+ Parl. Deb., Third Series, xlv. 31, 
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So much we are enabled to say; how 
far these same Radicals have given in 
their adhesion to the restored govern- 
ment, or upon what terms a new 
alliance has been contracted, we are 
as yet uninformed; but we may say 
confidently, that if the Whigs have 
made concessions, they will purchase 
for them only a temporary renewal of 
power, accompanied by a great acces- 
sion of discredit in the country, and 
increase of contempt on the part of 


their allies. The Tories, faithful to 
their system of opposing or mending 
bad measures, and giving effect to those 
that are unobjectionable, gain strength 
at once through their own moderation 
and the recklessness of their rivals. It 
remains to be seen whether the Whig 
body contains sufficient virtue to coun- 
teract by an honourable adherence to 
principles and desertion of party, the 
effect of the renewed alliance ! 
May 28. 





EPISTLES TO THE LITERATI. 
No. XI. 


THOMAS CARLYLE, ESQ. TO OLIVER YORKE, ESQ., ON THE SINKING OF THE 
VENGEUR. 


Dear Yorke,—Shall we now overhaul that story of the sinking of the Vengeur, 
a little; and let a discerning public judge of the same? 1 will endeavour to 
begin at the beginning, and not to end till I have got to some conclusion. 
As many readers are probably in the dark, and young persons may not have so 
much as heard of the Vengeur, we had perhaps better take up the matter ab ovo, 
and study to carry uninstructed mankind comfortably along with us ad mala. 

I find, therefore, worthy Yorke, in searching through old files of newspapers, 
and other musty articles, as I have been obliged to do, that on the evening of the 
10th of June, 1794, a brilliant audience was, as often happens, assembled at the 
Opera House here in London. Radiance of various kinds, and melody of fiddle- 
strings and windpipes, cartilaginous or metallic, was filling all the place,—when an 
unknown individual entered with a wet newspaper in his pocket, and tidings that 
Lord Howe and the English fleet had come up with Villaret-Joyeuse and the 
French, off the coast of Brest, and gained a signal victory over him.* The 
agitation spread from bench to bench, from box to box ; so that the wet news- 
paper had finally to be read from the stage, and all the musical instruments, 
human and other, had to strike up Rule Britannia, the brilliant audience all 
standing, and such of them as had talent joining in chorus,— before the usual 
sguallacci melody, natural to the place, could be allowed to proceed again. This 
was the first intimation men had of Howe’s victory of the 1st of June; on the 
following evening London was illuminated: the Gazette had been published,— 
some six ships taken, and a seventh, named Vengeur, which had been sunk ; a 
very glorious victory: and the joy of people’s minds was considerable. 

For the remainder of that month of June, 1794, and over into July, the 
newspapers enliven themselves with the usual succession of despatches, private 
narratives, anecdotes, commentaries, and rectifications ; unfolding gradually, as 
their way is, how the matter has actually passed ; till each reader may form some 
tolerably complete image of it, till each at least has had enough of it; and the 
glorious victory submerges in the general flood, giving place to other glories. 
Of the Vengeur that sank there want not anecdotes, though they are not of a very 
prominent kind. The Vengeur, it seems, was engaged with the Brunswick ; the 
Brunswick had stuck close to her, and the fight was very hot ; indeed, the two 
ships were hooked together by the Brunswick’s anchors, and stuck so till the 
Vengeur had got enough; but the anchors at last give way, and the Brunswick, 
herself much disabled, drifted to leeward of the enemy’s flying ships, and had to 
run before the wind, and so escape them. The Vengeur, entirely powerless, was 
taken possession of by the Alfred, by the Culloden, or by both of them together ; 
and sank after not many minutes. All this is in the English newspapers ; this, 
so far as we are concerned, is the English version of Howe’s victory,—in which 
the sinking Vengeur is noticeable, but plays no pre-eminently distinguished part. 


* Morning Chronicle of June, 1794. 
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The same English newspapers publish, as they receive them, generally with- 
out any commentary whatever, the successive French versions of the matter; the 
same that can now be read more conveniently, in their original language, in the 
Choix des Rapports, vol. xiv., and elsewhere. The French Convention was now 
sitting, in its Reign of Terror, fighting for life and death, with all weapons, 
against all men. The French Convention had of course to give its own version 
of this matter, the best it could. Barrere was the man to do that. On the 
15th of June, accordingly, Barrére reports that it is a glorious victory for France ; 
that the fight, indeed, was sharp, and not unattended with loss, the ennemis du 
genre humain being acharnés against us; but that, nevertheless, these gallant 
French war-ships did so shatter and astonish the enemy on this 1st of June and 
the preceding days, that the enemy shore off; and, on the morrow, our inva- 
luable American cargo of naval stores, safely stowed in the fleet of transport-ships, 
got safe through ;—which latter statement is a fact, the transport-ships having 
actually escaped unmolested ; they sailed over the very place of battle, saw the 
wreck of burnt and shattered things, still tumbling on the waters, and knew that a 
battle had been. By degrees, however, it becomes impossible to conceal that the 
glorious victory for France has yielded six captured ships of war to the English, 
and one to the briny maw of Ocean ; that, in short, the glorious victory has been 
what in unofficial language is called a sheer defeat. Whereupon, after some 
recriminating and flourishing from Jean-Bon St. André and others, how the 
captain of the Jacobin behaved ill, and various men and things behaved ill, 
conspiring to tarnish the laurels of the Republic,—Barrére adroitly takes a new 
tack ; will shew that if we French did not beat, we did better, and are a spec- 
tacle for the very gods. Fixing on the sunk Vengeur, Barrere publishes his famed 
Rapport du 21 Messidor (9th July, 1794), setting forth how Republican valour, 
conquered by unjust fortune, did nevertheless in dying earn a glory that will 
never die, but flame there forever as a symbol and prophecy of victories without 
end: how the Vengeur, in short, being entirely disabled, and incapable of com- 
monplace fight, flew desperate, and refused to strike, though sinking ; how the 
enemies fired on her, but she returned their fire, shot aloft all her tricolor 
streamers, shouted Vive la République ; nay, fired the guns of her upper deck 
when the lower decks were already sunk ; and so, in this mad whirlwind of fire 
and shouting, and invincible despair, went down into the ocean depths ; Vive la 
République and a universal volley from the upper deck being the last sounds she 
made. ‘This report, too, is translated accurately in the Morning Chronicle for 
July 26,1794; and published without the smallest commentary there. The 
Vengeur with all her crew being down in the depths of ocean, it is not of course 
they that can vouch for this heroic feat; neither is it the other French, who had 
all fled by that time: no, the testimony is still more indubitable, that of our 
enemies themselves; it is “ from the English newspapers” that Barrére pro- 
fesses to have gathered these heart-inspiring details, the candour even of these 
ennemis acharnés could not conceal them,—which, therefore, let all Frenchmen 
believe as a degree truer than truth itself, and rejoice in accordingly. To all this, 
as was said, the English newspapers seem to have made no reply whatever. 

The French, justly proud of so heroic a feat, a degree truer than truth itself, 
did make, and have ever since continued to make, what demonstration was fit. 
Convention decree, Convention decrees were solemnly passed about this suicidal 
Vengeur ; the deathless suicidal Vengeur is written deep in innumerable French 
songs and psalmodyings ; a wooden model of the Vengeur, solemnly consecrated 
in the Pantheon of Great Men, beckoned figuratively from its peg, “‘ Aur grands 
hommes, la patrie reconnaissante /”— and hangs there, or in the Musée Naval, 
beckoning, I believe, at this hour. In an age of miracles, such as the Reign of 
Terror, one knows not at first view what is incredible: such loud universal pro- 
clamation, and the silence of the English (little interested, indeed, to deny), 
seem to have produced an almost universal belief both in France and here. 
Doubts, I now find, were more than once started by sceptics even among the 
French,—in a suitable low tone; but the “ solemn Convention decrees,” the 
wooden “ modéle du Vengeur” hanging visible there, the “ glory of France ?” 
Such doubts were instantly blown away again; and the heroic feat, like a mirror- 
shadow wiped, not wiped out, remained only the clearer for them. 

Very many years ago, in some worthless English history of the French Revo- 
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lution, the first that had come in my way, I read this incident; coldly recorded, 
without controversy, without favour or feud; and, naturally enough, it burnt 


itself indelibly into the boyish imagination ; and indeed is, with the murder of 


the Princess de Lamballe, all that I now remember of that same worthless 
English history. Coming afterwards to write of the French Revolution myself; 
finding this story so solemnly authenticated, and not knowing that, in its intrinsic 
character, it had ever been so much as questioned, [ wrote it down nothing 
doubting ; as other English writers had done ;—the fruit of which, happily now 
got to maturity so far as [ am concerned, you are here to see ripen itself, by the 
following stages. ‘Take first the corpus delicti : 


1. Extract from Carlyle’s “ French Revolution” (vol. iii. p. 535). 

« But how is it, then, with that Vengeur ship, she neither strikes nor makes off? 
She is lamed, she cannot make off ; strike she will not. Fire rakes her fore and aft 
from victorious enemies ; the Vengeur is sinking. Strong are ye, ‘Tyrants of the Sea ; 
yet we also, are we weak? Lo! “all flags, streamers, jacks, every rag of tricolor that 
will yet run on rope, fly rustling aloft: the whole crew crowds the upper deck ; 
and, with universal soul-maddening yell, shouts Vive la République,—sinking, sink- 
ing. She staggers, she lurches, her last drunk w hirl ; Ocean yawns abysmal: down 
rushes the Vengeur, ci urying Vive la République along with her, unconquerable, into 
Eternity. 


2. Letter from Rear-Admiral Griffiths, in the “ Sun” Newspaper of —— Nov. 1838. 
“« Mr, Editor,— Since the period of Lord Howe’s victory, on 1st June, 1794, the 
story of the Vengeur French 74-gun ship going down with colours flying, and het 
crew crying Vive la République, Vive la Liberté, &c., and the further ‘absurdity that 
they continued firing the maindeck guns after her lower deck was imme rsed, has been 
declared, and has recently been reasserted by a French author, It originated, no doubt, 
on the part of the French, in political and exciting motives—precisely as Bonaparte 
caused his victory at Trafi algar to be promulgated through France. While these re: - 

ports and confident assertions were confined to our ne ighbours, it seemed little wor! 


the while to contradict it. But now, when two English authors of cel Stag 
Mr. Alison, in his History of Europe during the os neh Revolution, and Mr. Carlyle, 
in his similar work, give it the confirmation of English authority, I consider it right 


thus to declare that the whole story is a “idionlous piece of nonse nse. At the time the 
Vengeur sunk, the action had ceased some time. ‘The French fleet were making off 
before the wind ; and Captain Renaudin and his son had been nearly half an hour 
prisoners on board H.M.S, Culloden, of whic h ship 1 was the fourth lieutenant; and 
about 127 of the crew were also prisoners, either on board the Culloden, or in her 
boats, besides I believe 100 in the Alfred’ , and some 40 in the hired cutter, com- 
manded by Lieutenant (the late Rear-Admiral) Winne. ‘The Vengeur was taken 
possession of by the boats of the Culloden, Lieutenant Rotherham, and the Alfred, 
Lieutenant Deschamps ; and Captain Renaudin and myself, who were by Captain 
Schomberg’s desire at lunch in his cabin, hearing the cries of distress, ran to the 
starboard quarter gallery, and thence witnessed the melancholy scene. Never were 
men in distress more ready to save themselves. “A, J, Gairritus,’ 


This letter, which appeared in the Sux Newspaper early in November last, 
was copied into most of the other Newspapers in the following days; I take it 
from the Examiner of next Sunday (18th Nov. 1838). The result seemed to he 
general uncertainty. On me, who had not the honour at that time to know 
Admiral Griffiths even by name, still less by character, the main impression his 
letter Jeft was that this affair was singular, doubtful; that it would requ ulre to be 
farther examined by the earliest opportunity. Not long after, a friend of his, who 
took an interest in it, and was known to friends of mine, transmitted me through 
them the following new Document, which it appeared had been written earlier, 
though without a view to publication : 


Letter from Rear-Admiral Griffiths to « private Friend (penes me), 

“ Since you request it, I send you the state of the actual fact as respects the 
sinking of the Vengeur after the action of the 1st of June, 1794. 

“* T was fourth lieutenant in the Culloden in that action, Mr. Carlyle, in his 
History of the French Revolution, vol. iii. p. 335, gives, in his own peculiar style, the 
same account of it that was published to the world under the influence of the French 
government for political and exciting purposes ; aud which has recently been 
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reiterated by a French author. Mr. Carlyle, in adopting these authorities, has given 
English testimony to the farce ; farce I call it,—for, with the exception of the Vengeur 
‘ sinking,’ there is not one word of fact in the narration, I will first review it in 
detail :— 

««« The Vengeur neither strikes nor makes off.’ She did both. She made off as 
well as her disabled state admitted, and was actually taken in tow by a French 
eighteen-gun brig ; which cast her off, on the Culloden, Alfred and two or three 
others approaching to take possession of her. ‘ Fire rakes her fore and aft from 
victorious enemies.’ Wicked indeed would it have been to have fired into her, a 
sinking ship with colours down; and I can positively assert not a gun was fired at 
her for an hour before she was taken possession of. ‘ The Vengeur is sinking.’ 
‘True. ‘ Lo! all flags, streamers, jacks, every rag of tricolor that will yet run on rope 
fly rustling aloft.’ Not one mast standing, not one rope on which to hoist or display 
a bit of tricolor, not one flag, or streamer, or ensign displayed ; her colours down ; 
and, for more than half an hour before she sunk, Captain Renaudin, and his son, &e., 
prisoners on board the Culloden,—on which I will by and by more especially particu- 
larise. ‘ The whole crew crowds the upper deck, and with universal soul-maddening 
yell, shouts Vive la République!’ Beyond the fact of the crew (except the wounded) 
being on the upper deck, not even the slightest, the most trivial semblance of truth. 
Not one shout beyond that of horror and despair. At the moment of her sinking we 
had on board the Culloden, and in our boats then at the wreck, 127 of her crew, 
including the captain. ‘The Alfred had many; I believe about 100: Lieutenant 
Winne, in command ofa hired cutter, a number; I think, 49. ‘ Down rushes the 
Vengeur, carrying Vive la République along with her, unconquerable, into Eternity.’ 
Bah! answered above. 

“T have thus reviewed Mr. Carlyle’s statement ; 1 now add the particulars of the 
fact. The Vengeur totally dismasted, going off before the wind, under her sprit-sail, 
&e.; five sail of the line come up with her, the Culloden and Alfred two of these. 
Her colours down, Lieutenant Richard Deschamps, first of the Alfred, I believe, took 
possession of her. ‘he next boat on board was the Culloden’s, Lieut. Rotheram, 
who died one of the Captains of Greenwich Hospital. Deschamps went up the side. 
Rotheram got in at the lower-deck port, saw that the ship was sinking, and went 
thence to the quarter-deck. I am not positive which boat got first on board. 
Rotheram returned with Captain Renaudin, his son, and one man; and reported her 
state, whereupon other boats were sent. The Vengeur’s main yard was lying across 
her decks ; ; Rotheram, &c., descended from its larboard yard-arm, by the yard- tackle 
pendant; and I personally heard him report to Captain Schomberg the Vengeur’s 
state, ‘That he could not place a two-feet rule in any direction, he thought, that 
would not touch two shot-holes.’ Except the Purser, Mr. Oliver, who was engaged 
in arranging the prisoners in classes, &c., as they came on board, | was the only 
officer who knew any French, and mine very so-so. Captain Schomberg said : ‘ You 
understand French; take Renaudin and his son into the cabin, and div ert his mind 
from attention to his ship while sinking.’ Having been in presence of the French 
fleet for three days prior to the action, the accustomed cooking had not gone on; the 

galley fire was little lighted. But the captain, foreseeing, had a cold mutton- -pie 
standing by ; this, with wine, was ordered for us; and I was actually eating it with 
Rens wudin, a prisoner in Captain Schomberg’s cabin, when a bustle on deck ‘made us 
start up ; we ran to the starboard quarter-gallery, and saw the V engeur, then say a 
stone’s-throw from us, sink. ‘These are the facts. 

“* Sept. 17, 1838. “A.W. Grirritus. 


“ T have said I am not certain which boat took possession ; and I gave it to the 
Alfred, because there = s so much silly squabbling on these trifles, But from 
Rotheram taking the Captain, it seems probable the Culloden’s boat was first. A 
matter, however, of no moment.’ 


Such a document as this was not of a sort to be left dormant: doubt could 
not sleep on it; doubt, unless effectually contradicted, had no refuge but to 
hasten to denial. I immediately did two things: I applied to Admiral Griffiths 
for leave to publish this new letter, or such portions of it as might seem needful ; 
and at the same time I addressed myself to a distinguished French friend, well 
acquainted with these matters, more zealously concerned in them than almost any 
other living man, and hitherto an undoubting believer in the history of the Vengeur. 
This was my letter to him; marked here as Document No. 4: 


4, Letter of T. Carlyle to Monsieur ——. 
“« My dear —— ——,—Inclosed herewith are copies of Admiral Griffiths’s two 
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letters concerning the Vengeur, on which we communicated lately. You undertook 
the French side of the business ; you are become, so to speak, advocate of France in 
this matter ; as I for my share am put into the post of advocate for England. In the 
interest of all men, so far as that can be concerned here, the truth ought to be known, 
and recognised by all. 

“ Having read the story in some English book in boyhood, naturally with indelible 
impression of it; reading the same afterwards with all detail in the Choir des Rapports, 
and elsewhere ; and finding it everywhere acted upon as authentic, and nowhere 
called in question, I wrote it down in my Book with due energy and sympathy, as a 
fact for ever memorable. But now, I am bound to say, the Rear-Admiral has alto. 
gether altered the footing it stands on ; and except other evidence than I yet have, or 
know where to procure, be adduced, I must give up the business as a cunningly 
devised fable, and in my next edition contradict it with as much energy as I asserted 
it. You know with how much reluctance that will be; for what man, indeed, would 
not wish to believe it? 

«‘ But what can Ido? Barrére’s Rapport does not even profess to be grounded 
on any evidence except what ‘ the English Newspapers’ afforded him. I have looked 
into various ‘ English newspapers ;’ the Morning Chronicle, the Opposition or 
‘ Jacobin’ journal of that period, | have examined minutely, from the beginning 
of June to the end of July 1794, through all the stages of the business ; and found 
there no trace or hint of what Barrére asserts : I do not think there is any hint of it 
discoverable in any English newspaper of those weeks. What Barrére’s own 
authority was worth in such cases, we all know. On the other hand, here is an eye. 
witness, a man of grave years, of dignified rank, a man of perfect respectability, who 
in the very style of these letters of his has an air of artlessness, of blunt sincerity and 
veracity, the characteristic ofa sailor. ‘here is no motive that could induce him to 
deny such a fact ; on the contrary, the more heroic one’s enemy, the greater one’s own 
heroism. Indeed, I may say generally of England, at this day, that there could not 
be any where a wish to disbelieve such a thing of an enemy recognised as brave 
among the bravest, but rather a wish, for manhood’s sake, to believe it, if possible. 

«¢ What I should like, therefore is, that these circumstances were, with the widest 
publicity of Journals or otherwise, to be set openly before the French Nation, and the 
question thereupon put: Have you any counter-evidence? If you have any, 
produce it; let us weigh it. If you have none, then let us cease to believe this too 
widely credited narration ; let us consider it henceforth as a clever fable got up for a 
great occasion ; and that the real Vengeur simply fought well, and sank precisely as 
another ship would have done. The French, I should hope, have accomplished too 
many true marvels in the way of war, to have need of false marvels.’ At any rate, 
error, untruth, as to what matter soever, never profited any nation, man, or thing. 

“ If any of your reputable Journalists, if any honest man, will publish, in your 
Newspapers or otherwise, an Article on these data, and get us either evidence or no 
evidence, it will throw light om the matter. I have not yet Admiral Griffiths’s 
permission to print this second letter (though I have little doubt to get it very soon) ; 
but the first is already published, and contains all the main facts. My commentary 
on them, and position towards them, is substantially given above. 

** Do what is fit; and let the truth be known. 

“ Yours always, 
“ T, Carry.” 


From Admiral Griffiths I received, without delay, the requisite permission ; 
and this under terms and restrictions, which only did him further honour, and 
confirmed, if there had been need of that, one’s conviction of his perfect 
candour as a witness on the matter. His Letter to me is too remarkable not to 
be inserted here; as illustrative of this controversy; nay, especially if we con- 
sider the curious appendix he has added, as conclusive of it. I have not his 
express permission to print this ; but will venture to believe that I have a certain 
implied discretionary permission, which, without my troubling him with further 
applications, may suffice : 


5. Letter of Rear-Admiral Griffiths to T, Carlyle. 


“« Sir,—I have received a Letter from 
+ * * . 








; of which follows an extract :— 
* a. * 


“ In reply to the above, I have to say that you are at full liberty to use the account 
I sent you, or that published in the Sun Paper, and copied thence into the Globe, 
Morning Post, John Bull, &c. ; and to quote me as your authority. But as I have no 
desire for controversy, or to be made unnecessarily conspicuous, I do not assent to its 
being published in any other language or Papers, as so put forth by me. 
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‘« T never deemed it worth one thought to awaken the French from their dream of 
glory in this case ; and should have still preserved silence, had not Mr. Alison and 
yourself given it the weight of English authority. What I abstained from doing for 
forty-four years, I feel no disposition to engage in now. So far as 1 am an active 
party, I confine my interference to our side of the water; leaving you to do as you 
see fit on the other. 

“The statement I have already made in the case is abundant. But I will put you 
in possession of other facts. The action over; the British fleet brought-to; the 
French making all sail, and running before the wind; their dismasted hulks having 
also got before the wind, and following them ;—the Vengeur being the sternmost, 
having a French jack flying on the stump of the foremast, Captain Duckworth of 
H.M.S. Orion, ordered the first lieutenant, Mr. Meares himself, to fire a shot over 
her. This Lieutenant Meares did, and the Vengeur hauled down the flag! 

For his gallant conduct in that action, on his return to France, Captain Renau- 
din, who commanded the Vengeur, was promoted to be Rear-Admiral, and his flag 
was flying at Toulon on board the Tonnant, when I was first lieutenant of the Cul. 
loden blockading that port. I wrote to remind him of the treatment he had met with 
when prisoner on board the Culloden ; and soliciting his kindness towards Lieutenant 
Hills, who had been taken in H.M.S, Berwick, and being recognised as having, in 
command of a battery at Toulon, at the period of its evacuation, wounded a French- 
man,—was very ill-used. Renaudin’s letter now lies before me ; and does him much 
honour, as, during the fervor of that period, it was a dangerous sin to hold intercourse 
with us. I send youacopy; it is in English. 

* T am, Sir, very faithfully yours, 
“ A.J. Grirritus.” 


Here next is the “ curious appendix” we spoke of; which might itself be 
conclusive of this controversy : 


Copy of Rear-Admiral Renaudin’s Letter. 


*©* On board of the ship Tonnant, Bay of Toulon, the seventeenth Vendé- 
miaire, fourth year of the French Republic. 


“ ¢ Thave, sir, received the favour of your letter. I am extremely obliged to you 
for the interest you have taken to my promotion. I'll never forget the attention you 
have paid me, as well on board the Culloden as when going to prison. I wish you 
should be well persuaded that your generosity and sensibility will be for ever present 
to my mind, and that I can’t be satisfied before it will be in my power to prove you 
my gratitude. If your friend, Lieutenant Hills, had not already gone back home, I 
should have returned to him all the attention you have been so good to paie me. I'll 
be always sincerely satisfied when it will be in my power to be of some use to any of 
the officers of the English navy, that the circumstances of war will carry in my 
country, and particularly to them that you will denote me as your friends. 

“ « Be so good as take notice of our French officers that you have prisoners, and 
particularly to Captain Condé that has been taken on the ship Ca-ira. Please to 
remember me to Captain Schomberg, to Mr. Oliver, and to all the rest of the officers 
that I have known on board of the Culloden. May the peace between our nations 
give leave to your grateful Renaudin to entertain along with you a Jonger and easier 
correspondence. 


“ Addressed, ‘ To Lieutenant Griffiths, on board of the Culloden, Florenzo Bay, 
Corse Island.’” 


My French friend did not find it expedient to publish, in the Journals or 
elsewhere, any “ article,” or general challenge to his countrymen for counter- 
evidence, as I had suggested ; indeed one easily conceives that no French Journal 
would have wished to be the foremost with an article of thatkind. However, he did 
what a man of intelligence, friendliness, and love of truth, could do: addressed 
himself to various ofticial persons connected with the Naval Archives of France ; 
to men of note, who had written French Naval Histories, &c.; — from one of 
whom came a response in writing, now to be subjoined as my last Document. 
I ought to say that this latter gentleman had not seen Admiral Griffiths’s written 
letters; and knew them only by description. ‘The others responded verbally ; 
that much was to be said, that they would prepare Mémoires, that they would do 
this and that. I subjoin the response of the one who did respond : it amounts, 
as will be seen, not to a recantation of an impudent amazing falsehood, but to 
some vague faint murmur or whimper of admission that it is probably false. 
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6. “ Lettre de Monsieur a@ Monsieur 








(24 Dec. 1838). 


“ Mon cher Monsieur,—Je regrette de ne pouvoir vous donner des renseignemens 
bien précis sur la glorieuse affaire du Vengeur. Mais si l’opinion que je me suis 
formée sur cet évenément peut vous étre de quelque utilité, je me féliciterai de vous 
l'avoir donnée, quelque peu d’influence qu’elle doive avoir sur le jugement que votre 
ami se propose de porter sur le combat du 13 Prairial. 

“ Je suis de Brest; et c'est dans cette ville qu’arriva l’escadre de Villaret- 
Joyeuse, aprés le combat meurtriére qu'il avait livrée 4 ’Amiral Howe. Plusieurs 
des marins qui avaient assisté a l’affaire du 13 Prairial m’ont assuré que le Vengeur 
avait coulé aprés avoir amené son pavillon. Quelques hommes de l’équipage de cet 
héroique vaisseau, furent méme, dit-on, recueillis sur des débris par des embarcations 
Anglaises. Mais il n’en est pas moins vrai, que le Vengewr ne coula qu’aprés s'étre 
sacrifié pour empécher l’escadre Anglaise de couper la ligne Francaise. 

“ Les rapports du tems, et les beaux vers de Chénier et de Le Brun sur le nau- 
frage du Vengeur, n’ont pas manqué de poétiser la noble fin de ce vaisseau. C'est 
aux cris de Vive la République, disent-ils, que le vaisseau s’est englouti, avec le 
pavillon tricolore aux plus hauts de tous ses mats. Mais, je le répeéte, il est trés 
probable que si une partie de l'équipage a disparu dessous les flots aux cris de Vive 
la République, tout Véquipage n’a pas refusé d’un commun accord le secours que 
les vaisseaux ennemis pouvaient offrir aux naufragés. Au surplus quand bien méme 
le Vengewr ait amené son pavillon avant de couler, l’action de ce vaisseau se fesant 
cannoner pendant plusieurs heures pour disputer 4 toute un escadre le passage le plus 
faible de la ligne Francaise, n’en était pas moins un des plus beaux faits d’armes de 
notre histoire navale. Dans le bureaux de la marine, au reste, il n’existe aucun 
rapport de Villaret-Joyeuse ou de Jean-Bon St. André que puisse faire supposer que 
le Vengeur ait coulé sans avoir amené son pavillon. On dit seulement dans ces 
relations du combat du 13, que le Vengeur a disparu aprés avoir resisté au feu de 
toute l’escadre Anglaise qui voulait rompre la ligne pour tomber sur les derrieres de 
lV’armée et porter le désordre dans tout le reste de notre escadre. 

** Voila, mon cher Monsieur, tout ce que je sais sur l’affaire qui vous occupe. 
C’est peu de chose comme vous le voyez, car ce n’est presque que mon opinion que 
je vous exprime sur les petits renselgnemens que j'ai pu recueillir de la bouche des 
marins qui se trouvaient sur le vaisseau la Montagne ou d’autres navires de l’escadre 
Villaret. Recevez l’assurance,” &c. &c. 





The other French gentlemen that “ would prepare Mémoires,” have now in 
the sixth month prepared none; the “ much” that “ was to be said” remains 
every syllable of it unsaid. My friend urged his official persons ; to no purpose. 
Finally he wrote to Barrére himself, who is still alive and in possession of his 
faculties. From Barrére no response. Indeed one would have liked to see 
the ancient adroit countenance of Barrere perusing through its spectacles a 
request to that effect! For indeed, as the French say, tout est dit. What can 
be added on such a matter? 

I conclude therefore, dear Yorke, with an expression of amazement over this 
same “ glorieuse affuire du Vengeur ;” in which truly much courage was mani- 
fested ; but no unparalleled courage except that of Barrére in his Report of the 
2ist Messidor, year 2. That a son of Adam should venture on constructing so 
majestic a piece of blague, and hang it out dexterously, like the Earth itself, on 
Nothing, to be believed and venerated by twenty-five million sons of Adam for 
such a length of time, the basis of it all the while being simply Zero and No- 
nentity: there is in this a greatness, nay a kind of sublimity that strikes us 
silent,—as if “ the Infinite disclosed itself,” and we had a glimpse of the ancient 
Reign of Chaos and Nox! Miraculous Mahomet, Apollonius with the Golden 
Thigh, Mendez Pinto, Munchausen, Cagliostro, Psalmanazar seem but botchers 
in comparison. 

It was a successful lie too? It made the French fight better in that struggle 
of theirs! Yes, Mr. Yorke ;—and yet withal there is no lie, in the long run, 
successful. The hour of all windbags does arrive; every windbag is at length 
ripped, and collapses; likewise the larger and older any ripped windbag is, the 
more fetid and extensive is the gas emitted therefrom. The French people had 
better have been content with their real fighting. Next time the French Govern- 
ment publishes miraculous bulletins, the very badauds will be slower to believe 
them; one sees not what sanction, by solemn legislative decree, by songs, 
ceremonials, wooden emblems, will suffice to produce belief. Of Nothing you 
can, in the long run, and with much lost labour, make only—Nothing, =~ 
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But ought not the French Nation to hook down that wooden “ modéle du 
Vengeur,” now at this late date; and, in a quiet way, split it into brimstone 
lucifers? The French Nation will take its own method in that. 

As for Rear-Admiral Griffiths, we will say that he has, in his veteran years, 
done one other manful service: extinguished a Falsehood, sent a Falsehood to 
the Father of it, made the world free of it henceforth. For which let him accept 
our respectful thanks. I, having once been led to assert the fable, hold myself 
bound, on all fit occasions, to unassert it with equal emphasis. Till it please to 
disappear altogether from the world, as it ought to do, let it lie, as a copper 
shilling, nailed to the counter, and seen by all customers to be copper. 


T. CaryyLe. 
10th June, 1839, 


P. $.—Curiously enough, while this is passing through the press, there ap- 
pears in some French newspaper called Chronique Universelle, and is copied 
conspicuously into the Paris National (du10 Juin, 1839), an article headed “ Six 
Matelots du Vengeur.” Six old sailors of the Vengeur, it appears, still survive, 
seemingly in the Bourdeaux region, in straitened circumstances ; whom the editor, 
with sure hope, here points out to the notice of the charitable ; — on which oc- 
casion, as is natural, Barrere’s blague once more comes into play, not a whit 
worse for the wear, nay if anything, rather fresher than ever. Shall we send 
these brave old weatherbeaten men a trifle of money, and request the Mayor of 
Mornac to take their affidavit ? 


“ Nothing in them but doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something new and strange !” 


Surely the blague, if natural, is not essential in their case. Old men that have 
fought for France ought to be assisted by France, even though they did not drown 
themselves after battle. Here is the extract from the National: 


*« Six Matelots du Vengeur. 


*'Tandis que la France faisait triompher son indépendance a toutes ses frontiéres, 
le sol, inépuisable en défenseurs, suffisait 4 peine 4 la nourrir, et c’était de ’Amé. 
rique, a travers les flots de l’Ocean, que la France était réduite 4 recevoir son pain. 
L’Europe en armes ne pouvait dompter la révolution, Angleterre essaya de la 
prendre par famine. Grice a la croisiére de l’amiral Howe sur les cétes de Bretagne 
et de Normandie, elle espérait intercepter un convoi de deux cents voiles, chargé 
(une quantité considérable de grains, précieux ravitaillement impatiemment attendu 
dans nos ports ; mais pour sau verce convoi une escadre Francaise était déja sortie 
de Brest sous le commandement de Villaret-Joyeuse et la direction du représentant 
du peuple Jeaa-Bon Saint-André, , 

‘Le 9 Prairial de l’an IT (28 Mai, 1794), les deux armées navales se sont 
apercues, et le cri unanime de nos équipages demande le combat avec un enthou- 
slasme irrésistible. Cependant aux trente-trois vaisseaux de ligne et aux douze 
frégates de l’ennemi, nous n’ayions 4 opposer que trente batimens, que des matelots 
enlevés de la veille a la charrue, que des officiers et un amiral encore novices dans 
leurs grades, et c’était contre les marins expérimentés de la vieille Angleterre qu'il 
nous fallait soutenir l’honneur du pavillon tricolore, arboré pour la premiere fois dans 
un combat sur mer. 

‘“* On sait que le combat s’engagea dés le jour meme, continua dés le lendemain, 
fut deux jours interrompu par une brume épaisse, et recommenca le 13 (1¢ Juin) 
ila lumiére d'un soleil éclatant avec une opiniitreté inoule. Notre escadre racheta 
l'inhabileté de ses maneuvres par un déploiement extraordinaire de courage, la viva- 
cité terrible de ses feux et l'audace de ses abordages. De quel cété resta la victoire ? 
Les deux flottes, cruellement endommagées, se séparérent avec une égale lassitude et 
désespérérent d’arracher un succés décisif a la supériorité du nombre ou a l’énergie 
de la résistance. Muis cette journée fut un baptéme de gloire pour notre jeune 
marine, et Ja France recueillit le prix du sang versé. Durant cette meme journée, 
notre convoi de deux cents voiles traversait paisiblement le champ de battaille du 10, 
encore semé de débris, et abordait nos cétes. 

“Ce fut au milieu de cette action si mémorable qu’il fut donné a un vaisseau 
Frangais de se faire une gloire particuliére et d’immortaliser son nom. Cerné par les 
batimens ennemis, couvert des lambeaux de ses voiles et de sa mature, criblé de 
boulets et déja faisant eau de toutes parts, le Vengeur refuse d@’amener son pavillon. 
L’équipage ne peut plus combatire, il peut encore mourir. Au tumulte de la résist- 
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ance, aux clameurs du courage désespéré succéde un profond silence ; tous montent 
ou sont portés sur le pont. Ce ne sont plus des combattans, ce sont des martyrs de 
la religion et de la patrie. La, tranquillement exposés au feu des Anglais, sentant 
de moment en moment le vaisseau s’enfoncer dans les flots, l’équipage salue d’un 
dernier regard les couleurs nationales flottant en piéces au-dessus de sa tete, il 
pousse un dernier cri de Vive la République! Vive la Liberté! Vive la France! et le 
Vengeur a disparu dans l'abime. Au récit de ce fait, dont l’Angleterre elle-méme 
rendit témoignage avec admiration, la France entiére fut émue et applaudit, dans ce 
dévouement sublime, son esprit nouveau flottant sur les eaux comme il marchait sur 
la terre, indomptable et résolu 4 vaincre ou mourir, D’aprés un décret de la Con. 
vention, le Vengeur légua son nom a un vaisseau en construction dans les bassins de 
Brest, son image 4 la vofite du Panthéon, le réle de l’équipage a la colonne de ce 
temple, et tous les arts furent appelés 4 concourir a la célébration de tant d’héroisme, 
tandis que la reconnaissance publique s’empressait de secourir les veuves et les 
orphelins des héros. 

* Voila ce que fit alors la France; mais ce qu’elle ignore peut-étre, c’est que du 
Vengeur les flots n’ont pas tout englouti, et que six marins, recueillis par l’ennemi et 
long-temps retenus dans les prisons de l’Angleterre, ont survécu jusqu’a cette heure 
méme, réduits 4 une condition misérable sur le sol de la patrie qui les honora morts 
et les oublie vivans! Six, avons-nous dit, et voici leurs noms, leur age, leur position, 
leur résidence :— 

“« Prévaudeau (Jacques), agé de 60 ans, demeurant 4 Mornac ; vivant, bien que 
vieux, du peu de travail qu'il peut faire. 

“ Cerclé (Jean-Pierre), agé de 69 ans, demeurant 4 La Tremblade; vivant 
médiocrement de son travail. 

“ David (Jacques), invalide, igé de 56 ans, demeurant a La Tremblade ; misérable, 

“ Favier (Jacques), Agé de 64 ans, demeurant 4 La Tremblade; n’ayant pour 
vivre que le travail de ses bras. 

“* Torchut (André-Pierre), agé de 70 ans, demeurant 4 l’Aiguille ; comme ses 
compagnons, il n’a d’autre ressource que son travail. 

** Manequin (Francois), agé de 70 ans, demeurant au Gua; mendiant son pain et 
presque aveugle. 

«« Certes, il nous conviendrait peu d’implorer la reconnaissance publique pour ces 
six marins; nous croyons suffisant de les nommer. Qu’on nous permette seulement 
un mot: Sous la restauration, un navire fut expédié jusque dans |’Océan- Pacifique 
pour découvrir sur de lointains récifs les traces du naufrage de la Peyrouse, et ce fut 
a grands frais que l’on en réunit quelques débris en bois, en fer, en cuivre et en 
plomb, religieusement conservés dans nos musées. Aujourd’hui, c’est sur notre 
plage méme que gisent, ensevelis dans la misére et dans l’obscurité, des débris vivans 
du naufrage héroique du Vengeur ; la France et le gouvernement de Juillet pourraient- 
ils n’étre point jaloux d’acquitter la dette nationale envers ces derniéres reliques du 
patriotisme inspiré par notre grande révolution ?—Chronique wniverselle.” 
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THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


We have just been passing four joyous 
years with the Viscount de Marcellus: 
and though the weather be warm, and 
the subject exciting, we are anxious to 
render our readers at least partial par- 
ticipators of the pleasure we have our- 
selves received. In the plains of Troy— 
** Illustrious Troy! renowned in ev'ry 
clime, 
Through the long annals of unfolding 
time ;” 


we have seated ourselves on the mossy 
trunks, blasted with branches sear, 
where brambles and weeds occupy the 
places once frequented by old Priam 
and the Trojan princes who sate in pa- 
laces of royal state. There we have 
re-read our Odyssey and gazed on Cape 
Janisari, in Natolia; and turned over the 
pages of Rowe’s Lucan ; or have sung 
of that moment in the history of te 
city when /Eneas escaped with his fa- 
ther, wife, and son, on its capture by 
the Greeks. 
“The son of Venus from their last abode 
His gods, his sires, a venerable load, 
Forth on his shoulders bears from smok- 
ing Troy ; 
These and Ascanius, then an infant hoy, 
Alone he saves.” 


Then we have read with him our (Edi- 
pus Coloneus at the birth-place of So- 
phocles, at once the scene of his tragedy 
and of his early years ; and have wrested 
ourselves with reluctance from the en- 
virons of Colonus and the remem- 
brances of the seventieth Olympiad. 

At Naples we have gazed with him 
on the blue sky of an Italian climate ; 
sung our Virgil to the airs of the 
country ; laughed at Tasso’s envy of the 
dear Marino, and copied Metastasio 
who constantly studied him ; conversed 
on the hard fate and sad fortunes of 
poor Charles IV., the king of Spain; 
pitied Sicilius Italicus who starved him- 
self to death, so resolved was he on 
dying; laughed at the priests, monks, 
fiddlers, footmen, and lazaroni of this 
capital of indolence ; bowed, with holy 
rapture, before the portals of the Gothic 
cathedral ; and admired the macaroni, 
eaten the confections, and sipped the 
cordials of the lazy and dishonest Nea- 
politans. 

At Jerusalem, we have taken out our 
Hebrew Bible from our pocket-library, 
and have chanted the requiems of Jere- 


miah, and have not forgotten Racine 
who said, 





de Jérusalem I'herbe cache les 

murs ; 

Sion, repaire affreux des reptiles impurs, 

Voit de son temple saint les pierres dis- 
persees 

Et du Dieu d’Israél les fétes sont 

cessées,”’ 


David and the Jebusites; Zedekiah, 
Nebuchadnezzar, the captivity,and Ba- 
bylon; Titus and his avenging sword ; 
Adrian and his new city; Mount Mo- 
riah; the Persians, the Saracens, and 
the Turks ; the crusaders and the nine 
Latin kings; and Saladin and the Turks, 
have all passed rapidly before the eyes 
of our mind, and have all been recalled 
to our memories as we traversed the 
Ileleods or the Holy City. We have 
washed our feet, when weary and fa- 
tigued, in the brook Kedron; have 
ascended together the Mount Olivet ; 
have perambulated the covered bazars ; 
have noticed Turkish rapacity and Ar- 
menian and Jewish industry ; have ad- 
mired the zones for the Grecian ladies 
of Cyprus and the Archipelago ; talked 
to the guard of janissaries; prostrated 
ourselves, with unaffected reverence, in 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre ; stood 
in awe before the mosque of Omar, 
and thought of that temple of Solo- 
mon whose site it now occupies; con- 
templated, by the long-lived hour, the 
Aksa and the Saharra of this most 
magnificent pile of architecture in the 
Turkish empire; and sighed over the 
Oriental splendour of the Armenian 
monastery, with all the superstitions 
and absurdities of a false and dangerous 
religion. We have climbed the rugged 
mountains of Judea, and gained the 
desert of St. John the Baptist. We 
have viewed the dark and profound 
valley of Terebintha, where David slew 
with his pebble the Philistine giant. 
We have traced the bed of that torrent 
which once rushed through the narrow 
valley, and have marked with delight 
the separation of the two camps :— 
it was the field of battle of Saul. The 
voice of John the Baptist yet sounded 
in our ears, Vox clamavit in deserto. 
And now we are transplanted to 
other scenes, to the Isle of Scio; where 
we have sojourned together for many a 
short week, then too brief, now but a 
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dream. But even Scio we must quit, 
the land of so much loveliness; yet, 
before our departure, take the following 
recital of our last evening. 

The public promenade of Scio ex- 
tends along the sea-shore, from the ram- 
parts of the citadel to the walls of the 
road which conducts to the school of 
Homer. Every evening the Viscount 
Marcellus proceeded thither to breathe 
the fresh air of that delicious spot: and 
he was there surrounded by the young 
and laughing maids of Scio. They 
walked up and down in groups—the 
lads and youths of the village accom- 
panied them, not unseldom, alone; 
the maidens were rarely followed by 
their relatives; they sung, they danced, 
they chatted, they laughed »—oh, how 
they laughed, so joyous in their hearts, 
and free from care or anxiety ; some- 
times together they sate down and re- 
counted love-stories, nothing but love ; 
their free and happy souls were light 
as the air, and they carolled as they 
tripped along. Even the presence of 
the grave janissaries, who patrolled 
along the coast, did not disturb their 
mirth; for even those preservers of 
order laughed at Scio at that which 
they would have punished at Constan- 
tinople. The promenade is the rendez- 
vous of lovers. But there are no sighs 
to be heard, no languishing eyes to be 
perceived, no broken sentences for love 
to explain at Scio. Oh no! it is in 
the midst of laughter, on a public pro- 
menade, and without any shady lanes 
or moss-covered banks, that the passion 
of the lover is declared. These cus- 
toms, so imprudent and so free in ap- 
pearance, yet never lead to any impro- 
priety. When the sun declines, when 
the ‘Turkish patrol makes his dusky 
round, the accustomed order has re- 
turned ; there are no more laughing 


young girls in public : the chambers of 


the female portion of the population 
remain closed ; and evena brother could 
not enter the bed-room of his sister. 
The moment that the sun hides his 
bright and burning beams from the 
young gitls of Scio, those who were on 
the sea-coast, or seated on the stone 
benches of their houses laughing with 
the youths in the neighbourhood are no 
more to be seen; and you may seek for 
them in vain till the next evening, when 
again, light-hearted and merry, their 
angel visits are welcomed with joy. 
Of all the isles of the Archipelago, Scio 
is unquestionably the one where there 
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is the least debauchery and the least 
immorality. 

“La coutume,” says Montaigne after 
Plutarch, “ fit-elle pas encore ce mi- 
racle en Cio, qu’il s'y passa sept cents 
ans, sans mémoire que femme ni fille 
y eust fait faulte & son honneur.” 

So jealous are these lovely islanders 

of their reputation for discreetness as 
wellas chastity. Their toilette, which 
was heavy and graceless at the epoch of 
the voyage of Tournefort, who has trans- 
mitted us an inelegant sketch, has re- 
ceived since those days from time and 
from fashion some great improvements. 
The sort of stuffed pillow they then 
carried as a lump or bunch exists no 
longer. They wear a sort of spencer, 
which they call “ dibadé,”—it makes 
their little waists still less, and super- 
sedes the necessity for a corset. Their 
frocks, or gowns if you will, are rose, 
white, and green, mostly short; they 
have white or blue stockings, and little 
red shoes embroidered like the slippers 
of sultans. Their long hair hangs in 
profusion over their beautiful shoulders ; 
but then it is turned up again, and at- 
tached to their heads by golden pins. 
They colour their eyebrows, but never 
their cheeks; and they are constantly 
chewing the mastich, which they gather 
in the southern portion of the island. 
It is a gum from the trees, and they 
will have it that it preserves them from 
the asthma, to which the population 
are subject in some villages of the 
island; but, alas! alas! this custom 
spoils the colour of their teeth. 

These young creatures often sur- 
rounded the writer, and they shouted 
for joy when they perceived that he 
understood their language. They have 
a certain sort of boldness, and yeta great 
degree of naiveté. They are familiar, 


without ceasing to be modest; and if 


education has not given them a studied 
and reserved gravity, it has at least 
not deprived them of their natural sim- 
plicity and artlessness. 


‘ They asked me to give them flowers 
ie n the flower-woman passed near us ; 
sometimes they even petitioned for some 
smaller pieces of money ; and then when 
I granted their request, they ran away 
laughing, tossed them from one to the 
other, and then returned to thank me. 

“ As I was about to embark to return 
on board the Estafette which was pre- 
paring to weigh anchor, I traversed for 
the last time the alleys of this promenade, 
where were many groups of these young 
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girls. They recognised me afar off. 
‘Come, come!’ they cried to each other, 
‘here is the young stranger.’ And they 
surrounded me in a moment. 

“ * Stranger, tell us which is the pret- 
tiest of us all:—you hesitate—come, 
come —decide.’ And then they made 
the blue vault of heaven ring with their 
peals of laughter. 

«* Oh! how long he is in deciding ; 
he is for all the world like our old men 
when they choose an archonite. Speak 
now, speak.’ 

« « But you are all so pretty!’ 

“Ah! ah! do you hear what he 
says? ‘There, take that flower; give it 
to her that you prefer,’ 

“I hardly know why it was, but I 
chose a light girl, with long tresses of 
hair, and I presented to her the flower. 
She advanced; she seized it hastily ; and 
then her merry companions placed her 
next to me. 

“* He loves light girls,’ they said ; 
‘and indeed she is very pretty. Well, 
stranger, what think you of the girls of 
Scio?’ 

“«¢ That it is a sad thing to quit them,’ 
I said, with a sort of pretension to senti- 
ment which they did not understand. 
The laughs of the maidens redoubled. 

« ¢ What is thy name?’ I asked of her 
whom I had chosen.’ 

«What can that matter to thee, since 
thou art about to leave us” 

*** | wish that a remembrance of thee 
may follow me.’ 

*** O, yes,’ she replied, whilst laugh- 
ing; ‘ the souvenirs of young men melt 
like the snows of Samos. My name is 
Sebastitza,.’ 

«** And I am Phroso,’ said a second ; 
‘ and I Smaragdi,’ said a third ; ‘ and I 
Eleuco,’ laughed a fourth, 

“« But where dost thou come from ?’ 
asked Sebastitza. ‘ Thine accent is not 
ours.’ 

“¢T inhabit a land far behind those 
mountains yonder,—there where the sun 
sets,’ 

“ * Further off than Stamboul ?’ (Con- 
stantinople. ) 

“** Oh, yes, much further than Stam- 
boul,’ 

““¢ Are there orange-trees in thy 
country? Do thy sultanas bedeck their 
heads with flowers? Are the girls of 
thy land as happy as the girls of Scio?’ 

“* T smiled at these questions ; and 
talking with them as I sauntered along, 
l arrived at the boat which was waiting 
for me, ‘They accompanied me to the 
spot. 

“ There I wished them, as I bade them 
adieu, that the year might soon see them 
married ; and then their laughter knew 
no bounds. But, amidst their mirthful 
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shouts, they cried, as they run from the 
spot, ‘ Stranger, forget not the girls of 
Scio.’ 
“ And now, in reperusing these lines, 
written some hours after our adieux, I 
cannot repress the profound emotions 
which agitate my heart. Poor young 
girls of the loveliest isle of the sea, 
what has been your fate? Where are 
now those noisy laughs, those innocent 
pleasures, those pomps of your fetes and 
of your spring? The wind of the tem- 
pest has blown over you, and all has 
disappeared. 1 was one of the last tra- 
vellers who witnessed the delights and 
enjoyments of your isle ;~-others, who 
have followed me, have only seen dis- 
asters and ruins. Eleuco, Smaragdi, 
Sebastitza, young and unfortunate crea- 
tures, were you among the three hundred 
maidens for whom the Turkish army 
disputed ; and who, an hour afterwards, 
were slaughtered, to put an end to their 
differences as to your possession? Were 
you amongst the number of the thirty 
thousand women sold to the bazars of 
Cairo and of Smyrna? Did you hasten 
to hang on the coast yourselves your 
Archbishop Plato, and to slay your 
brethren and your fathers in the streets 
of your town, in the monasteries of your 
mountains, and in the caverns of Mount 
Pelineus? Alas! who remains to-day 
of those I once knew and loved? Vam- 
bas alone, saved from the general wreck, 
drags along, far from his cherished isle, 
a languishing existence. Some days after 
these sanguinary scenes, from this same 
coast which death rendered deserted, the 
wretched remnants of the butchered po- 
pulation of Scio beheld two thousand of 
their executioners perish beneath the 
waves of T’chesme ; and the plague of 
Scio, the ferocious Ali Pacha, burnt, 
himself and his admiral’s vessel, by the 
intrepid Canaris, expired on this same 
soil, yet inundated with the blood of his 
victims. Fatal and prompt expiation for 
so many crimes! ‘Lhis is the result of 
revolutions !” 


And ’tis thus that we have intro- 
duced to our readers “ the Eastern 
question.” We felt that we had need 
of bespeaking their kindliness for our 
subject, and their pardon for our man- 
ner of discussing it ; especially in these 
warm days of June and July, when 
even Siberian snows would seem not 
to be destitute of charms, and when 
Alpine glaciers are visited by Lady Do- 
rothy Mugglewort, late lady-mayoress 
of London. So, as our subject was a 
warm one, we have collected some re- 
freshing sorbets for the commencement 
of our repast; and, thanks to the 
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Viscount de Marcellus, whose exqui- 
site work * has just appeared, we have 
been able to gratify our readers with 
the extracts which we have freely, and 
yet accurately, translated. 

Whilst, in old England, we are oc- 
cupied with the imbecilities of a weak, 
ignorant, and pusillanimous adminis- 
tration, wondering what new folly will 
next be perpetrated by Lord John or 
Lord Cupid ; whilst in France an in- 
sufficient and irresolute administration 
is seeking to “ gain time,” preparatory 
to that catastrophe which must ere long 
arrive in a country torn to pieces by 
political factions ; or whilst, in the same 
country, they are occupied with the 
trials of the rebels of 12th May, whose 
exploits were noticed in our June Num- 
ber, by the title of “ Paris Pastimes ;” 
whilst in Spain the conflict is becoming 
more active in the northern provinces, 
and yet at Madrid there is the death- 
like silence of the grave; whilst to 
Switzerland the English are flocking 
by thousands, to see the valley of In- 
terlachen, the falls of the Geisbach, or 
the glaciers of Grindelwald ; whilst the 
hereditary prince of Russia is visiting 
all countries but France, and throwing 
about, in elegant and costly profusion, 
his favours and his gold; whilst /es 
braves Belges are rejoicing over the 
ratification of a treaty which will en- 
sure to them disappointment and bank- 
ruptcy ; and whilst the Dutch are laugh- 
ing in their sleeves at the miserable 
bargain which the Belgians have made, 
and with which they are yet so well 
satisfied,—the old Euphrates is once 
more the scene of Oriental warfare ; 
and the battle of Bagdad, with the 
Cairo of the middle ages, is once 
more to be fought—though in another 
century. 

We love the Turks. “ The bearded 
Turk, that rarely deigns to speak,” 
is with us a vast favourite. We know 
his failings, and deprecate his vices ; 
but we cannot forget his history, his 
antecedents, his high honour, his noble 
fidelity, his greatness in his fall, and 
his sublimity even among his ruins. 
We are not among those who are mys- 
tified by the word “ reform.” The te- 
nacity of the Mussulman for his ancient 
customs excites not our ire. The Con- 
servative characteristics of the proud 
Turk remind us of our ancient halls, 
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not yet polluted by the cloven foot of 
a fierce and rabid democracy. The 
opposition which is made to the sultan 
is a Conservative opposition ; and his 
weakness partially arises from his hav- 
ing wounded the just dignity and lofti- 
ness of the Turkish spirit. The sultan 
is weak, because he has not attended 
to the prejudices of his subjects. He 
has modified rather the manners than 
the institutions of the country, and ra- 
ther the customs than the manners. 
Montesquieu has truly said, that you 
never offend men more than when you 
change their ceremonies and usages. 
Through such innovations, Mahmoud 
has rendered himself suspected by 
Ismalism, so that he has deprived him- 
self of the assistance to be derived from 
the moral force of his people, without 
gaining in exchange any material or 
physical strength. Thus he has trans- 
ferred to Constantinople the French 
school of cavalry, though he had at his 
disposal the first cavaliers of the world ; 
and there, in ancient Byzantium, the 
descendants of the Mamelukes are be- 
ing taught how to forget their Turkish 
horsemanship, without learning, in re- 
turn, how to mount their steeds 
a U Européenne. But when we say 
that we love the Turks, we speak of 
the nation, not of the sovereign ; and 
when we proclaim, as a maxim of 
British policy in all ages, “ the inte- 
grity of the Turkish empire,” it is 
Turkey with the Bosphorus, Turkey 
with the Holy Land, Turkey with 
Egypt, Turkey with Wallachia and 
Moldavia ; Turkey unspoliated, unde- 
generate, “ unreformed,” unspoilt, of 
which we speak ; and not the Turkey, 
helpless, dependent, succumbing, and 
looking for pity to a pitiless pacha in 
the south and the east, and to the 
treaty of Unkiar Skelessi in the west 
and the north. 

The decreasing power, as well as the 
diminished dimensions, of the Ottoman 
empire, are facts which we shall do 
well to examine at the outset of our 
investigations of the various points 
embodied in the Eastern question. 
We hear it repeated on all hands, that 
the Turkish empire is in a state of dis- 
solution, and that “ the Ottoman em- 
pire is at an end.” But no one ad- 
duces his facts, no one comes forward 
with his figures. Aided in our task 


* Souvenirs de Orient. Deux volumes in 8vo, Chez Brécourt Libraire, Rue des 
Saint-Péres, No. 69, Paris, Par le Viscomte de Marcellus. 
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by M. de Lamartine, we shall seek to 
fill up this void ; being as brief, how- 
ever, in our statements as circumstances 
will permit. 

The Mussulman race is reduced to 
next to nothing, in the 60,000 square 
leagues of which its fertile domain is 
composed. Except in one or two ca- 
pitals, there are really no more Turks. 
Let us run over those rich and admir- 
able coasts, once so populous and so 
powerful, and we find them nowhere. 
The stupid administration, or rather 
the murderous inertia of the conquer- 
ing race of the children of Osman, has 
made every thing deserted, or else has 
allowed those conquered races about 
to expire to become stronger and 
stronger every day. Africa and its 
coasts remember no longer their origin, 
or Turkish domination. The Barbary 
powers are independent ; and have not 
even that fraternity, that sympathy of 
religion and of manners, which might 
otherwise constitute some semblance 
of nationality. The destruction of the 
Turkish fleet at Navarino produced 
no indignation at Tunis. The dethrone- 
ment of the Dey of Algiers occasioned 
no sensation at Constantinople. The 
branch is separated from the trunk. 
The coast of Africa is neither Turk nor 
Arab. It is a vessel without a flag, 
against which all the world may fire : 
Turkey is not there. Egypt, peopled 
by Arabs, is formally detached from 
the Ottoman empire. Even the tribute- 
money, which for centuries was paid 
with regularity, and sent by a special 
emir to the court of Constantinople, is 
transmitted no longer ; and when late- 
ly the Russian consul represented, in 
the name of his august master, that the 
payment must no longer be delayed, 
he received for reply, that the pacha 
was not disposed to furnish the sultan 
with the means of attacking him in 
return. Not only is the tribute-money 
not paid, but Mehemet Ali requires 
that the pachalick shall be hereditary, 
as preliminary to the yet stronger mea- 
sure of Egyptian independence. In 
vain does the Porte protest against 
these measures. Great Britain, France, 
and Austria, have consented to the here- 
ditary claim of the pacha; and when 
the sultan threatens to send out a fleet 
to depose Mehemet, and to destroy 
his marine, even the Russian ambass- 
ador objects to the measure, and re- 
quires, with the rest of Europe, the 
preservation of the statu guo. Egypt 
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is lost to Turkey for ever. Yet it 
were easy for Europe to rouse the 
Arab tribes, who perceive in Mehe- 
met only a fortunate and rebellious 
slave, who wishes to leave to his pos- 
terity vast and profitable possessions. 
Bagdad contains a mixed population 
of Jews, Christians, Persians, and 
Arabs. A few thousand Turks, com- 
manded by a pacha, who either revolts, 
or is driven away every three or four 
years, cannot constitute a Turkish na- 
tionality in this city of two hundred 
thousand souls. The pacha of Bagdad 
is, however, expected, with his small 
and inefficient forces, to assemble at 
Byr, with the corps of the Turkish 
army which has just crossed the 
Euphrates. Between Bagdad and Da- 
mascus reign the vast deserts of Syria 
and Mesopotamia, cut asunder by the 
mighty Euphrates. There are neither 
kingdoms, nor cities, nor dominions ; 
all are tents. The tribes who travel on 
these immense plains will not acknow- 
ledge either country or master. But 
their ruler is now the pacha of Egypt ; 
for the treaty of Kutahia has put him 
in possession of that Suristan which 
was, till seven years ago, a province of 
Turkey in Asia, bounded on the north 
by Caromania and Dearbeck, on the 
east by the deserts of Arabia, on the 
south by Egypt and Arabia Petrea, 
and on the west by the Mediterranean. 
From 1500 to 1832, Syria belonged to 
Turkey: it is now the property of the 
pacha of Egypt. Aleppo, Tripoli, 
Damascus, Acre, and Gaza, are its 
five internal governments; and no 
wonder that the commander-in-chief 
should have crossed the Euphrates at 
Byr, to reconquer, aided by the pacha 
of Bagdad, and by the dissatisfied and 
persecuted Syrians, that mighty pro- 
vince of the Ottoman empire. The 
Turks, however, are not to be found in 
Syria. 

Damascus, a great and magnificent 
city, the Holy City of the Mussulman, 
has a population of 150,000 souls ; of 
which 30,000 are Christians, 8000 
Jews, and 100,000 Arabs. There was, 
indeed, a handful of Turks who reigned 
there ; but Damascus is independent of 
the Porte. So is Aleppo, the head- 
quarters of Ibrahim Pacha, who has 
cut down all the trees in the environs, 
to fortify a city expiring from the re- 
sults of repeated earthquakes. The 
cities of Syria, from Gaza to Alex- 
andretta, are peopled by Arabs, Syrian 
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Greeks, and Armenians ; and are go- 
verned by Egyptians. In this vast 
territory not more than 30,000 Turks 
are to be found—nay, not so many 
now ; and they are kept down, in out- 
ward submission, by the victorious but 
revengeful Ibrahim. The Maronites 
occupy the district of Lebanon, and 
defy the Turks. The Druses and the 
Metualis, independent and courageous 
tribes, form, with the Maronites, that 
germ of a great and new people, so 
much relied on and confided in by 
our friend, De Lamartine. These, 
however, are not Turks. If we turn 
to Mount Taurus and to Asia Minor, 
whose provinces were seven kingdoms, 
and on whose shores were independent 
cities, or flourishing Greek and Roman 
colonies, we shall see miserable bour- 
gades inhabited by the Greeks, and the 
interior inhabited by the unconquerable 
tribe of the Turcomans, who feed their 
sheep in the mountains, and camp dur- 
ing winter in the plains. In Adana, 
Karnia, Kutaya, and Angora, there are 
some few thousands of Turks. Smyrna 
is a capital of various nations ; and half 
the population, at least, is composed 
of Christians, Greeks, Armenians, and 
Jews. Cyprus contains 60,000 Turks, 
and is a kingdom in itself. But 
Rhodes, Stancheo, $ Samos, Scio, Mity- 
lene —where are the Turks? And 
Echo answers, Where? The banks of 
the Sea of Marmora and the Straits of 
the Dardanelles are peopled by a half- 
Greek, half-Turkish population ; but 
the total number of Turks in these 
countries, comprising the inhabitants 
of Broussa, does not exceed 100,000. 
Constantinople, like all the capitals of 
nations in a state of decay, alone offers 
an appearance of population and of life. 
Out of a population of 700,000 souls, 
about one-third are Turks; the rest are 
Jews, Christians, Armenians, Franks, 
Greeks, Bulgarians. On the banks of 
Pont-Euxine, the native populations 
prevail ; and the Turks are there, as 
every where else, diminishing. In 
Turkey in Europe, there is but one 
great city,—Adrianople. It contains 
40,000 Turks. Philippopoli, Sophia, 
Nissa, Belgrades, and the small inter- 
mediate towns, may possess 30,000. 
In Servia and Bulgaria, there is scarce- 
ly a Turk for each village ; and in the 
other provinces of Turkey in Europe it 
is just the same. Since the Porte has 
lost Syria, the total Turkish population 
in the two continents does not then 
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exceed two and a half millions. The 
dogma of fatality, and the inertia which 
it has engendered, the immorality of 
the institutions, and the barbarism of 
the administration, have reduced to a 
mere shadow the former conquerors 
and masters of Asia; whilst the slave 
races, the Christian races of the north 
and the south of the empire, the Ar- 
menian races, the Greeks, Maronites, 
and the conquered Arab race, increase 
every day, as the necessary consequence 
of their manners, religion, and activity. 
The slaves immensely surpass in num- 
ber their masters. The Greeks of the 
Morea, a miserable and wretched po- 
pulation, yet expelled the Turks from 
the Peloponnesus ; Moldavia and 
Wallachia have shaken off Ottoman 
domination ; the isles often give sig- 
nals of revolt ; the Armenians are two- 
thirds torn from the Mussulman go- 
vernment by the Russians and the 
Persians ; the Arabians are now al- 
most wholly under Egyptian rule ; the 
Georgians are Russian; the Syrians 
are under the yoke of Mehemet Ali ; 
the Maronites and the Druses are in- 
dependent ; the Bulgarians are too 
formidable to be kept in abeyance; 
Prince Milosch and the Servians ad- 
mit but a few Turks into Belgrade, as 
allies, and not as masters ; and, finally, 
Mahmoud is reduced to the humi- 
liating position of being liable at every 
moment to be vanquished by his enemy, 
Mehemet Ali, or absorbed by his pro- 
tector, the Emperor of Russia. 
Mahmoud is only the shadow of a 
sultan. He can make no effort to re- 
claim Syria, without the permission of 
the czar. He can organise no plan to 
relieve himself from the treaty of Unkiar 
Skelessi, without the consent of Eng- 
land, France, and Austria. Though re- 
fused that tribute-money which was the 
essential condition of the first creation 
of the pachalick of Egypt, he is not 
permitted to fit out a fleet to require 
that payment, or to destroy the naval 
forces of Mehemet. Though menaced 
by Ibrahim, on the Syrian frontiers, 
with the invasion of his territories, the 
moment he sends an army to the 
Euphrates, diplomacy is up in arms 
against him. Though Mehemet pro- 
claimed to all the European consuls, 
last autumn, that he should one day 
decide on the independence of Eygpt, 
and pay no more tribute to the Porte, 
yet he is reproaclied for taking mea- 
sures to prevent the success of such an 
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attempt. Though the pacha has pub- 
licly avowed to all the courts of E urope, 
by an official and state document, that 
at any rate he insists on the throne of 
Egypt descending, after his death, as 
a matter of right, to his children and 
erand-children, and thus overthrowing 
the rights both of the Porte and of the 
divan, still Malmoud is reproached for 
refusing to submit quietly to such con- 
ditions ; and the ambassadors are up 
in arms against him, especially the 
French ambassador, Admiral Roussin, 
because the Porte has secretly prepared 
an expedition to resent such insults, 
and to obtain redress for his multiplied 
grievances. And what is peculiarly 
humiliating and dis tressing in the po- 
sition of Mahmoud is this, that, pressed 
between Europe which affects to pro- 
tect, and Mehemet Ali who really me- 
naces him, if he dispenses with the 
fatal protection of Russia, Ibrahim ar- 
rives and overthrows him. If he com- 
bats Ibrahim, he is threatened with the 
confiscation of his fleets by France and 
England. If he were to make Mehe- 
met his ally, he would soon become 
his slave, and would find a prison or 
death in his own seraglio. To shut the 
Dardanelles and the Pont-Euxine hecan 
do no longer ; Russia is at his doors, 
and the Bosphorus is no longer free. 
We have thus depicted, aided by 
Marcellus and De Lamartine, the state 
of the Turkish empire at the present 
hour. By the treaty of Kutahia, the 
Porte has lost its Syrian dominions. 
By the rebellion of the Greeks, it has 
lost the isles of the Morea. By the 
revolution of Moldavia and Wallachia, 
ithas been deprived of those Hospodars. 
By the ambition of Mehemet Ali, it has 
lost Egypt. By the treaty of Unkiar 
Skelessi, it is placed under the pro- 
tectorate ofan absorbing power, Russia. 
And now, by the policy of Austria, 
France, and England, all insisting on 
the maintenance of the statu quo, it is 
even prevented from asserting its inde- 
pendence, and from taking steps to 
Tegain a portion of its lost grandeur. 
This is the condition of the Turkish 
empire ; this the extent of the Turkish 
population ; these the difficulties of the 
Turkish position. Add to all this the 
crime of sodomy, which exists to so 
awful an extent, and which has re- 
duced the sultan himself, the reformer 
of the East, to the most abject per- 
sonal condition. We state this fact on 
unquestionable authority. 
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The reforms of Mahmoud have filled 
to the brim the cup of bitterness which 
the race of Othman was required to 
drink. The spirit of conquest, the very 
soul of the Osmanlis, is extinguished. 
The spirit of armed proselytism has 
disappeared. The force of impulsion 
exists nowhere. The love of preserv- 
ation is only in the head of Mahmoud. 
Popular fanaticism died with the janis- 
saries. Mahmoud is no genius; he 
has heart, but not talent. He has in- 
disposed, by his most deplorable re- 
forms, the Mussulmans towards his 
government. He cannot rely on 
Arabs, Greeks, Syrians, Armenians, 
or Servians ; and the Mussulmans, with 
their deplorable fatality and inertia, 
see, in his dangerous and _ ill-judged 
attacks on the manners and customs 
of the Mahometan population, the sure 
and certain sign of the extinction of the 
Ottoman empire. ‘* What is to be, 
will be,” is their crdinary attitude ; 
and when, as lately, they shew some 
energy and decision, the powers of 
Europe intervene, and say, * We will 
have the statu quo.” 

What, then, is to be done with the 
Eastern question? Let us listen to the 
various replies which are offered to this 
inquiry, and endeavour to get at the 
truth; and, above all, to understand 
British interests and British policy. 

What, then, is to be done with this 
Eastern question? Let us, first of all, 
hear our friend De Lamartine. He is 
no ordinary man. He has passed some 
of the sunniest, and some, alas! of the 
saddest years of his life, in the land of 
Palestine. He has seen lbrahim in the 
full tide of his glory; and has con- 
versed with the beys, emirs, and pachas 
of nearly all the Turkish empire. He 
has studied the subject of the East as 
a statesman and historian, as well as a 
poet and a Christian; and we know 
of no man whose opinion we should 
ordinarily defer to with so much un- 
feigned humility and heartfelt conti- 
dence. And what does he say ? 


‘«« Assemble a congress of the principal 
powers having the boundaries of their 
territories on the limits of the Ottoman 
empire, or interests in the Mediterranean. 
Establish as a fundamental principle and 
a fact, that Europe withdraws from all 
direct influence in the internal affairs of 
Turkey, and abandons her to her innate 
vitality, and to the chances of her des- 
tinies ; agreeing, beforehand, that, should 
the empire fall, either in consequence of 
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a revolution at Constantinople, or by 
reason of the successive dismemberment 
of her component parts, the European 
powers shall each take, by the title of 
protector, the portion of the empire 
which shall be assigned to it by the sti- 
pulations of the congress. That these 
protectorates, defined and limited as to 
the territories, according to their neigh. 
bourhood, surety of frontiers, analogy of 
religions, manners, and interests, shall 
not interfere with the rights of local 
sovereignties, pre-existing in the pro- 
tected provinces, and shall only establish 
and consecrate the suzeraineté of the pro- 
tecting powers. This sort of detined 
suzeraineté shall principally consist in 
the right of occupying such portion of 
the territory, or of the coasts, as shall 
become necessary to found free towns, 
European colonies, and commercial ports 
and harbours. The various nationalities, 
the classifications of tribes, all sorts of 
pre-existing rights, shall be recognised 
and maintained by the protecting power. 
It is to be only a sort of armed and ci- 
vilising guardianship that each power 
will exercise over the state committed 
to its protection. It will guarantee to 
the state it protects its existence, and its 
elements of nationality, under the flag of 
a nationality which shall be stronger. It 
will preserve its protected state from in- 
vasions, from dismemberments, from civil 
wars, and from anarchy ; and it will fur- 
nish the state it protects with the pacific 
means of developing its commerce and its 
industry.” 


This is the plan of De Lamartine. 
We have considered it well, but we 
cannot adopt it. To De Lamartine 
we say, your politics are too poetic, 
and your mode of civilisation partakes 
of the character of your sweet and 
amiable mind. But, in politics, we 
have to do with the worst passions and 
the most implacable hatreds of the 
human heart. In order that this plan 
might be adopted, Russia must change 
her policy from the time of Catherine 
downwards ; Austria must be convinced 
that the possession of Bosnia and Al- 
bania would be to her equivalent to 
the occupation of Constantinople by 
the czar; France must be induced to 
make an offer of her Algerine conquests 
on the common altar of an Oriental 
arrangement ; Otho, the king of Greece, 
must abandon a portion of his Morean 
territories ; England would be required 
to sacrifice Malta; the viceroy of Egypt 
to abandon Syria; and, in one word, 
the age of universal peace and good-will 
must arrive among men before such a 
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congress could even be practicable. 
And why should not a new power, like 
Egypt, with Syria attached to it, instead 
of consenting to resign a portion of its 
empire, on the contrary, demand con- 
siderable additions? Besides these 
objections, which are insurmountable, 
there are others equally formidable. 
For instance, what congress would con- 
sent to the parts and proportions to be 
taken by each power in the general di- 
vision? To draw lots would be in 
opposition to the spirit of the plan; 
and yet no other mode could be pur- 
sued. But one great difficulty stands 
foremost of all; and that is the de- 
claration of Russia, that she will never 
consent to act with France and England 
in the settlement of the affairs of the 
East. 

We have said nothing of the diffi- 
culties which always arise in the way 
of transferring nations or communities 
without their consent. Yet these would 
be endless in number, and various in 
character. What is to be done with 
Syria? What with Arabia? What 
with mixed populations? What with 
countries torn to pieces by the contests 
of contending pachas and hostile go- 
vernments? Arabia is dissected into 
families of men unknown the one to 
the other, attacked by the Turks and 
Egyptians in their turns, and at every 
moment disturbed by the great schism 
of Wahabi. Some of the governments 
of the protectorates would be too free 
for those they protected, and others 
would not be free enough. The Ma- 
hometans are not a condensed, but a 
scattered population; and they would 
most certainly refuse to submit to any 
but Mahometan rule. The objections 
are endless. We do not live in a state 
of the world where such pacific and 
millennium arrangements are practi- 
cable; and though we admire the 
benevolence of its illustrious inventor, 
the plan of De Lamartine is not prac- 
ticable. 

The French Conservatives have sup- 
plied us with another answer to this 
inquiry ; and we will present it to our 
readers in the language of their able 
organ, the Journal des Débats :— 


* An Oriental confederation, which 
should, under the protection of Western 
Europe, collect together the scattered 
members of the old Ottoman empire ; 
the pacha of Egypt, as hereditary pacha ; 
Greece, as an independent kingdom ; 
Wallachia and Moldavia, by the title of 
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hospodorates ; Constantinople, the centre 
and capital; and the Sultan Mahmoud, 
the suzerain and president.” 


This “ Oriental confederation” is to 
begin its labours by the reconciliation 
of the Porte and Egypt! Admirable 
arrangement! Pacific and desirable 
dinotiment ! But what and if the pacha 
will not abandon his conquests of Syria, 
his dreams of independence, and his 
refusal to pay even the tribute to the 
sultan? Is war to be declared against 
him? and by whom? Why, this is 
the question of to-day; and it is no 
answer to this difficulty to say, that 
the Porte and the pacha must love each 
other like two lambs, instead of hate 
each other like two tigers. 

But what is this Oriental confedera- 
tion to do with respect to European 
claims and European interests? Again 
we will let the French Conservatives, 
for whom we have a profound respect, 
speak for themselves— or, at any rate, 
for French interests, and for the French 
share of the booty. The following is as 
naive, as it is original :— 

“‘ Our first interest, then, is to take 
care that the question shall remain 
wholly Oriental. But let no mistake be 
made on this point. We do not desire 
that the question shall remain Oriental, 
in the sense that the European powers 
contiguous to the East shall take their 
part and portion without giving us ours, 
No; we mean that the question must 
remain Oriental in this sense,—that the 
Oriental states must be maintained and 
consolidated ; and in this sense, that the 
European powers shall be excluded from 
the division of the East. In one word, 
the question must be wholly Oriental, 
which was our first idea ; or it must be 
wholly European. The wisest and the 
most natural policy is, assuredly, to con- 
stitute the East only with the East ; for 
this is to take that which is, in order to 
consolidate and strengthen it. Such 
ought to be the French policy. All the 
rest is an adventure. But if Europe 
wishes to run the risk, France will re- 
member, we hope, that she always was 
fond of adventures ; and that often she 
has been fortunate.” 


So, then, the policy of Fiance is to 
establish an Oriental confederation, 
composed of weak, helpless, divided, 
scattered, hostile powers ; and as long 
as this Oriental confederation shall act 
Orientally as to these Eastern questions, 
she is to consent to go without her part ; 
but if any oneshall touch a hair’s breadth 
of Eastern territory, France is to have 
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her full share in the general scramble. 
It appears to us that these are not the 
materials with which to compose an 
Oriental confederation. For what is 
Turkey but a cadavre? and what is 
Greece but a skeleton? and what is 
Egypt but a divided and clashing con- 
glomeration of opposite views and in- 
terests? and what are Moldavia and 
Wallachia but small states, under the 
domination, not legal, but de facto, of 
Russia? and who is King Otho, but the 
representative of Russian views and 
policy? Besides this, would the pacha 
of Egypt, would the Greeks of the 
Morea, would the Syrians, would the 
Wallachians and Moldavians, consent 
to this suzeraineté, or even presidency, 
of the Sultan Mahmoud? The thing 
is not possible. The plan could not 
be adopted. To establish such a con- 
federation, Europe must go to war with 
the East; and Russia would join the 
East against Europe. The scheme of 
the French Conservatives is as imprac- 
ticable as the proposition of the excel- 
lent De Lamartine. 

The governments of France, Austria, 
and Great Britain, have their plan to 
propose, which is the third we are 
called on to consider. What is it? 
Their plan is to preserve the statu quo 
of the question ; just as though the man 
who stood still would get to the end of 
his journey. 

he sultan requires the cancelling of 
the treaty of Kutahia. ‘“ No,” is the 
reply of these powers ; “ we insist on 
the statu quo.” 

The sultan demonstrates that he is 
not safe in his capital, whilst Syria is 
in the hands of the Egyptians. “* Never 
mind that,” is the answer of the courts 
of Paris, Vienna, and London; ‘ we 
insist on the statu quo.” 

‘¢T will advance to Stamboul,” cries 
Ibrahim Pacha, “ unless I be acknow- 
ledged the rightful heir to the throne 
of Egypt and Syria.” ‘ You shall not 
advance,” reply the consuls at Alex- 
andria; we insist on the statu quo.” 

*T will make Egypt an independent 
empire,” declares Mehemet Ali, to the 
whole of Europe. ‘ You shall do no 
such thing,” answer the consuls once 
more; * we will have the statu quo.” 

“‘T will send my fleet to the shores 
of Egypt,” declares the Sultan to Ad- 
miral Roussin, “ for 1 cannot get paid 
my tribute.” “ You must not think 
of undertaking such an expedition,” 
answer Lord Ponsonby, as well as the 








Austrian and French ministers ; ** we 
will have the statu quo.” 

«T will send a fleet to the Bos- 
phorus,” exclaims the Emperor of 
Russia, “ if any attempt shall be made 
to disturb the Porte.” “ You must 
not think of such a step,” retorts 
the English government, “ for it will 
assuredly lead to war, and we do not 
recognise your protectorate of the 
Porte.” ‘I care not for your recogni- 
tion, or non-recognition,” answers the 
czar; “ I will act under the treaty of 
Unkiar Skelessi!” ‘ We do not ac- 
knowledge that treaty,” reply the am- 
bassadors of France and England. “1 
shall dispense with your acknowledg- 
ment,” retorts the Emperor of Russia, 
in a formal note written by M. de Nes- 
selrode. “ Act on it at your peril,” 
is the rejoinder; “ for we will have the 
statu quo.” 

The sultan desires, above all other 
things, to get rid of the protection of 
Russia, and of the treaty of Unkiar 
Skelessi. lis best friends counsel 
him to summon up all his energies; 
to shut the Dardanelles and Pont 
Euxine ; to make an appeal to southern 
Europe, and to all that remains of 
Ismalism; to march himself against 
Ibrahim on the one hand, and the 
Russians on the other; and at last to 
conquer or to die. If to conquer, 
then to found again a vast Ottoman 
empire; if to die, to die worthy of 
the race of Ottoman, and to terminate 
that empire as it began, in a triumph. 
But Europe replies, “ No! the statu 
guo must be preserved; the treaty of 
Unkiar Skelessi must neither be de- 
stroyed nor fulfilled, and the treaty of 
Kutahia must be regarded as having 
received its accomplishment.” 

Is this state of things possible? ‘To 
suppose it would be to imagine that 
the eastern, western, northern, and 
southern portions of the three con- 
tinents interested in this question, had 
all become ‘ wise as serpents,” as 
well as “ harmless as doves ;” and that 
the greatest difficulties ever known to 
exist in any ancient or modern question, 
could be cleared away by inaction and 
inertia. Indeed no better answer can 
be given to this sta/w quo system than 
that which has been already been sup- 
plied by Turkey and Egypt within the 
last month. Whilst the Morning 
Chronicle and the Globe, Lord Pal- 
merston and Colonel Torrens, were 
felicitating themselves and each other 
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on the wonderful results of the system 
of “ Halt!” — whilst the French am- 
bassador at Constantinople was writing 
to the French consul at Alexandria, 
that Turkey had given up all notion of 
attacking the Egyptian occupation of 
Syria; and whilst Lord Ponsonby was 
watching, with exquisite complacency, 
the Turkish fleet as it lay moored in the 
waters of the Bosphorus; what should 
they hear ofa sudden, at Malta, Smyrna, 
Beyruth, Alexandria, and Constanti- 
nople, all at the same moment, but 
that the Turkish troops had crossed 
the Euphrates, and that the Egyptian 
forces were being concentrated at 
Aleppo! Admiral Roussin rushed to 
the sultan; Lord Ponsonby cursed 
the Crescent and the Mussulman ; the 
French consul at Alexandria hid his 
face with his hands, and vowed “ he 
would write to be recalled.” All was 
confusion and dismay; but who was 
to be blamed for all this?) Why those 
who absurdly attempted to impose the 
statu quo. 

The war party in Europe has, of 
course, answered the inquiry of “ What 
is to be done with the Eastern ques- 
tion ?” in precisely the adverse manner 
to that adopted by the French Con- 
servatives. Their reply is, “ War to 
the knife!’ but against whom, and 
between whom? War to the knife on 
the part of England and France against 
the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi; war 
to the knife on the part of Austria 
against Russia, to prevent the Russians 
advancing on Constantinople; war to 
the knife against the shutting of the 
Dardanelles, or against their remaining 
under the protectorate of Russia, on 
the part of all the maritime powers of 
Europe; war to the knife on the part 
of the Ottoman Porte against the treaty 
of Kutahia, and the possession of Syria 
by the son of Mehemet; war to the 
knife on the part of the pacha of Egypt 
against the sultan, for his attempt to 
regain possession of provinces secured 
to Mehemet by treaties; war to the 
knife on the part of the pacha, to secure 
the hereditary crown or Egypt to his 
son; war to the knife on the part of 
the Porte against Egypt, to obtain the 
present aud future payment of the 
annual tributeemoney guaranteed by 
centuries of regular contribution; war 
to the knife on the part of the Syrians 
against Ibrahim, and Ibrahim against 
the Syrians; war to the knife on the 
part of the Arabians, the Maronites, 
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the Druses, the Albanians, and the 
Bosnians, against the Mussulman; 
war to the knife on the part ofa moiety 
of the population of Egypt and of 
Syria, against the other moiety; war to 
the knife on the part of the pacha, to 
obtain the total independence of Egypt 
of the suzerainelé of the Porte; and, 
finally, war to the knife on the parts of 
various European powers, as well as 
Asiatic countries, the one against the 
other, in order to obtain their portions 
of the eastern world! This is the cry 
of the war party in Europe, and its 
emissaries have reacied the pacha at 
Alexandria, and inspired him with a 
thirst for blood and vengeance; whilst 
others have roused the sultan’s ire 
against Ibrahim, and he has ordered 
his generalissimo to cross the Eu- 
phrates ! But is this the way of settling 
the Eastern question? We think not; 
though, at least, it proves to demon- 
stration the impossibility of maintaining 
the statu quo. 

Having examined, with the attention 
which they merited, the various plans 
which have been recently proposed for 
the settlement of the Eastern question, 
we propose very hastily to sketch the 
varied positions of the contending 
parties, and to reply to the inquiry, 
“ What is to be done in the affairs of 
the East?” 

It appears to us, that there is a great 
preliminary inquiry to be instituted 
before we can arrive at any certain or 
accurate conclusion, and that inquiry 
is the following :—‘** Is the Ottoman 
empire to be re-constituted? or is an 
Egyptian and Syrian empire to be 
founded?” It is impossible—morally, 
politically, and physically impossible— 
that both objects can be accomplished. 
Which, then, of the two is to be pre- 
ferred ? and, above all, which is most 
in harmony with the true interests of 
Great Britain / 

We confess with sorrow, but with 
sincerity, that we apprehend a war be- 
tween Great Britain and lussia can 
scarcely be avoided. We are no lovers 
of war; we are convinced, also, of the 
necessity of a great resisting power in 
Europe; we are satisfied that the 
Russian government has rendered es- 
sential service to the whole of Christen- 
dom by its policy of resistance during 
the last nine years. There is a natural 
tendency on the part of mankind to 
encroach on the prerogatives and rights 
of their governors. Man is averse to 
restraint, Even the progress of edu- 
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cation, when not restrained by active 
religious principles, is calculated to 
excite men to insubordination, pride, 
vanity, and all that is upstart and un- 
governable in the human character. 
The revolution of 1830 would have 
made the tour of the world, as the 
democrats of that period predicted, 
but for the conservative power, and 
resisting influence of Russia. We feel 
this strongly; and therefore we say, 
that we should deeply regret a war 
between this country and Russia. But, 
on the other hand, the treaty of Unkiar 
Skelessi can never be submitted to by 
English commerce, or by the British 
uavy; and it must become a dead 
letter by never being acted on, or it 
must be shivered into ten thousand 
atoms by the heavy broadsides which 
shall proceed from the wooden walls 
of old England. The state of the 
Polish question is far from being satis- 
factory. The act of Congress of 9th 
June, 1819, which declared, “ Les 
Polonais, sujets respectifs de la Russie, 
de l’Autriche, et de la Prusse, obtien- 
dront une représentation et des in- 
stitutions nationales,” has been shame- 
fully violated, and Poland is no longer 
a rampart against the increasing in- 
fluence of the Russian government. 
The Reform-bill of 1830 lost, for half 
a century, the cause of Poland. But 
the case of Turkey will not admit of 
this postponement. The Bosphorus 
must be as free as the Atlantic, the 
Dardanelles must be as British as the 
Levant. This is a question which can 
admit of no compromise, and scarcely 
of the delay of a month. Every in- 
dication of feebleness on the part of 
the Porte renders its settlement more 
necessary ; every advance on the part of 
Egypt makes its delay more dangerous; 
but will Russia consent to renounce 
the immense advantages procured by 
her, by means of that treaty? This 
is not probable; and it is therefore we 
apprehend a war between the British 
and the Russian empires. The mere 
nominal protection of Turkey by Rus- 
sia is, of course, no evil. If the czar 
were thus easily gratified, there would 
be no harm in gratifying his taste; but 
the treaty of Adrianople has taught us 
that Russia has not abandoned the 
policy of her Catherine, and that Rus- 
sia yet hopes to see her southern 
capital washed by the waters of the 
Bosphorus. 

The first duty of England then, a 
duty from which she cannot escape, is 





to require the destruction of the treaty 
of Unkiar Skelessi. To re-constitute 
the Ottoman empire appears as impos- 
sible as to give life and animation to 
the dead members of a lifeless body ; 
but the Bosphorus must be uncon- 
trolled, and the brackish waters of the 
Black Sea, receiving into it the fresh 
waters of Europe and of Asia Minor, 
must be as free as that current which 
sets from it through the Strait of Con- 
stantinople into the Mediterranean. 
Had Lord Durham succeeded in his 
mission to St. Petersburg, this question 
might have been set at rest; but there, 
as in Canada, he signally failed. 

If the Ottoman empire cannot be re- 
constituted, can it not be suffered to 
linger in its present dying and in- 
animate state? This is just possible ; 
but is it to the interest of Great Britain 
to acquiesce in a state of things which, 
if perpetuated, must terminate in the 
triumph of Russian influence in the 
east of Europe? The sultan can 
scarcely breathe without the consent 





of his protector ; and M. de Boutenieff 


rules the divan, in spite of all the 
remonstrances of Lord Ponsonby and 
Admiral Roussin. Those who know 
best the affairs of the East, are satisfied 
that the advance of the Turkish forces 
to Byr was organised at the Russian 
embassy in Constantinople; and all 
the movements of the Russian forces, 
both by sea and land, fully justify them 
in this conclusion. The inertia of the 
remains of the Turkish empire is a 
daily and practical evil to British 
commerce, and a daily and hourly ad- 
vantage to Russian policy. 

Let us now turn to Egypt. The 
pacha is a_ successful rebel; his 
sovereign was the sultan, but he beards 
him ; he owes an annual tribute to the 
mother country, but he refuses to pay 
it; he has gained Syria by stratagem, 
and refuses to restore it. He was 
governor for life, both of Egypt and of 
Syria, but he now demands that his 
descendants shall enjoy them for ever. 
More than this ;—he was, after all, the 
subject of the Porte ; he now proclaims 
himself its equal, and threatens to pro- 
claims his independence. All this is 
flagrant rebellion; but what are the 
interests of Great Britain? Let us see. 

The growing influence of France in 
the Mediterranean requires a strong 
counterpoise, a powerful antagonist. 
British influence in the Levant is not 
equal to French influence in the Bar- 
bary States, France is daily pushing 
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her conquests, and a new quarrel with 
the Bey of Tunis is just being de- 
veloped, which will probably terminate 
in new encroachments on the Barbary 
powers, and in new conquests. France 
has fixed her eyes upon Egypt. This 
is not the first time she has done so, 
We have not forgotten Napoleon's 
proud address to his army in the pre- 
sence of the pyramids, nor the slaughter 
at Jaffa, nor the visit to Syria. What 
French were in 1799, they are forty 
years afterwards. Though “ le beau 
Sabreur” of those times is dead, and 
dead in exile and desertion, yet the 
Nile has still its mighty attractions for 
the heroes of Bona, Mascara, and Con- 
stantina. Every year new conquests 
are made in Africa; two new expedi- 
tions have been lately undertaken by 
the “ pacific” Governor Valée ; and we 
shall be surprised some evening by an 
express from Paris to the Standard an- 
nouncing an expedition to Tunis, or 
preparations against Tripoli. 

It is then the duty and the interest of 
Great Britain not to allow Egypt either 
to become the godchild ofher guardian, 
France, or the prey of her love of ter- 
ritory and of conquest. The pacha of 
Egypt has his merits as well as his 
defects. Printing has been introduced 
into Cairo, aud there are sixty presses 
for books in Arabic, besides a daily 
_ in the Arabic, Italian, and 

urkish languages. The arts and 
sciences are no longer foreign to Alex- 
andria, and steam navigation is making 
rapid progress. Mehemet Ali has con- 
structed, in only two months, a canal 
of forty-eight miles, ninety feet wide 
by eighteen deep, on which he em- 
ployed 250,000 men, so that the Lake 
Meris may now almost be looked 
upon as an artificial wonder. The 
cotton-plant, unknown in Egypt in 
1814, is now so cultivated, that 150,000 
bales per annum of superior cotton are 
exported. Steam navigation in the 
Nile, on the Red Sea, and on the 
Persian Gulf, is protected by the pacha, 
whose revenue has, in ten years, in- 
creased from two to ten millions ster- 
ling. Without a navy, he has now 
fifieen sail of the line; and his armies 
contain not less than two hundred and 
fifty thousand men. Silk, flax, sugar, 
are now produced in abundance; and 
travellers and merchants may now visit 
and transact business in those countries 
with security, if not with comfort. 

We have lately read with attention 
the celebrated Mémoire of Monsieur 
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J. M. Le Pere, made at the commence- 
ment of the present century, “ as to 
the communication of the Indian sea 
and the Mediterranean by the Red 
Sea and the Isthmus of Suez.” Jomard, 
to whom we are much indebted for his 
admirable Egyptian researches, has 
preserved this memoir in the celebrated 
Description de l Egypte, ou Recueil des 
Observations et des Recherches qui ont 
été fuites en Egypte pendent U Expédi- 
tion del’ Armée Frencaise. Pauckoucke. 
Paris, 1822. The advantages of navi- 
gation by the Red Sea, which will 
recall the commerce of India into its 
natural route, is mathematically de- 
monstrated. The canal of the two 
seas was navigable under the reigns of 
the Mahometan princes. Theamelior- 
ation of the port of Suez is an easy, 
and by no means expensive measure. 
The Red Sea is not difficult to navigate. 
This is a mighty question for Great 
Britain ; it should not be lost sight of 
for a single moment. Russia feels its 
importance to British commerce, and has 
sought, and is seeking, to raise difficul- 
ties in the way of large and permanent 
arrangements between Great Britain 
and Egypt. The possession of the 
Gulf of Suez by a neutral or by a 
friendly power is indispensable to 
England; and neither Russia nor 
France must exercise any dominion 
over that isthmus, which joins the vast 
continents of Asia and Africa. The 
commerce with Egypt cannot be neg- 
lected by Great Britain ; and the pacha 
is by no means ill-disposed towards 
British products or British merchants. 
In return, however, he requires some- 
thing more than a treaty of commerce ; 
he demands the guarantee of England 
that the throne of Egypt shall descend 
to his offspring and to their children. 
On such conditions the route to India 
is free. What is the duty of Great 
Britain? We do not hesitate to affirm 
to guarantee that descent, but on con- 
ditions which shall be just to the Porte, 
and advantageous to our Indian pos- 
sessions. Those conditions may be 
obtained, and we suspect no one knows 
this better than the Whig commercial 
missionary, Dr. Bowring. France is 
nibbling at the bait; France is ad- 
vancing to the pacha. Why? To 
defeat English negotiations, put Great 
Britain and Egypt off their guard, and 
prepare the way for the accomplishment 
of those schemes of conquest in the 
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East which France has adjourned, but 
never abandoned. 

But what is to become of Syria? 
Mehemet Ali is in possession. The 
Porte has assembled its forces at Byr 
to dispute its longer retention. How 
should Great Britain act in this thorny 
and very difficult question? The for- 
mation ofa separate and independent 
empire, similar to the government of 
Greece, would evidently be most to 
her interest, and would assure, for the 
longest period of time, peace and pro- 
sperity to the Syrian Christians. But 
Turkey would be as vehement against 
this arrangement, as would the rebel 
Mehemet, and the pacha of Bagdad 
would view with horror even the.pro- 
posal for such a settlement. Russia 
would oppose it, because such a de- 
cision would take out of the way an 
element of war, and France would 
tremble for her Eastern projects if 
Syria should become free. These 
reasons may render the measure im- 
practicable, but they tend to demon- 
strate its propriety. What then is to 
be done with the Syrian question? 
Some propose the division of Syria. 
Mehemet Ati and Ibrahim Pacha would 
spend their last meddin, and lose their 
last soldier, rather than consent to a 
division. But what say the Syrians? 
Whose government do they prefer? 
They hate both; but the oppression of 
Egypt has been more insupportable to 
them than even the dominion of the 
Mussulman. Then let the Syrians de- 
cide who shall be their masters; and, 
on condition that neither Russia nor 
France shall interfere, let this conflict 
as to Syria be purely Oriental. 

The question of the East is beset 
with difficulties, and we have not at- 
tempted to conceal them ; but, in pro- 
portion to their number and their mag- 
nitude, is the necessity for their being 
met and conquered. Yet by whom?! 
By Russia? No; her policy is one of 
subjugation. By France! No; her 
policy is one of conquest. By Austria? 
No; her policy is one of temporisation. 
By the Whigs! No; their policy is com- 
prised in the fearful inertia of the statu 
guo, the refuge of weak, and the excuse 
of bad governments. The only men 
who can settle this question are British 
Conservatives ; and for this, as for ten 
thousand other reasons, we exclaim, 
Down WITH THE MELBOURNE MINIS- 
try! 
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A STORY. 


BY IKEY SOLOMONS, ESQ. JUNIOR. 


Cuap. V. 


Contains Mr. Brock’s autobiography, 
and other matter. 


« You don’t sure believe these men?” 
said Mrs. Hayes, as soon as the first 
alarm, caused by the irruption of Mr. 
Brock and his companions, had sub- 
sided. ‘ These are no magistrate’s 
men; it is but a trick to rob you of 
your money, John.” 

“ J will never give up a farthing of 
it!” screamed Hayes. 

« Gonder fellow,” continued Mrs. 
Catherine, “ I know, for all his drawn 
sword and looks; his name 
s 


herce 





“ Wood, madam, at your service!” 
said Mr. Brock. “I am follower to 
Mr. Justice Gobble, of this town; 
a’n’t I, Tim?” said Mr. Brock to the 
tall halberd-man who was keeping the 
door. 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Tim, archly; 
“ we're all followers of his honour, 
Justice Gobble.” 

“ Certainly !” 
man. 

“© Of course!” cried the man in the 
nightcap. 

“‘T suppose, madam, you’ re satisfied 
now ?” continued Mr. Brock-a-Wood. 
“You can’t deny the testimony of 
gentlemen like these; and our com- 
mission is to apprehend all able-bodied 
male persons who can give no good 
account of themselves, and enrol them 
in the service of her majesty. Look at 
this Mr. Hayes” (who stood trembling 
in his shoes) ; ‘ can there be a bolder, 
properer, straighter gentleman? We'll 
have him for a grenadier before the 
day ’s over!” 

* Take heart, John, don’t be fright- 
ened. Psha, I tell you I know the 
man,” cried out Mrs. Hayes; “ he is 
only here to extort money.” 

“Oh, for that matter, I do think I 
recollect the lady. Let me see where 
was it. At Birmingham, I think,—ay, 
at Birmingham,—about the time when 
they tried to murder Count Gal ss 

“Oh, sir!” here cried Madam 
Ilayes, dropping her voice at once from 
a tone of scorn to one of gentlest en- 
treaty, “what is it you want with my 
husband? I know not, indeed, if ever 
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I saw you before. For what do you 
seize him? How much will you take 
to release him, and let us go? Name 
the sum; he is rich, and - 

“ Rich, Catherine!” cried LIlayes; 
“ rich!—O heavens! Sir, I have 
nothing but my hands to support me; 
I’m a poor carpenter, sir, working 
under my father !” 

“ Tle can give twenty guineas to be 
free; I know he can!” said Mrs. Cat. 

“ [T have but a guinea to carry 
me home,” sighed out layes. 

** But you have twenty at home, 
John,” said his wife. “* Give these brave 
gentlemen a writing to your mother, 
and she will pay; and you will let us 
free then, gentlemen —won’t you ?” 

* When the money’s paid, yes,” 
said the leader, Mr. Brock. 

“ Oh, in course,” echoed the tall 
man with the halberd. “ What’s a 
thrifling detintion, my dear?” con- 
tinued he, addressing Hayes ; “ we'll 
amuse you in your absence, and drink 
to the health of your pretty wife here.” 

This promise, to do the halberdier 
justice, he fulfilled. He called upon 
the landlady to produce the desired 
liquor; and when Mr. Hayes flung 
himself at that lady’s feet, demanding 
succour from her, and asking whether 
there was no law in the land,— 

** There no law at the Three Rooks 
except this!” said Mr. Brock in reply, 
holding up a horse-pistol; to which 
the hostess, grinning, assented, and 
silently went her way. 

After some further solicitations John 
Ifayes drew out the necessary letter 
to his father, stating that he was 
pressed, and would not be set- free 
under a sum of twenty guineas; and 
that it would be of no use to detain 
the bearer of the letter, inasmuch as 
the gentlemen who had possession of 
him vowed that they would murder 
him should any harm befal their com- 
rade. As a further proof of the au- 
thenticity of the letter, a token was 
added, a ring that Hlayes wore, and 
that his mother had given him. 

The missives were, after some con- 
sultation, entrusted to the care of the 
tall halberdier, who seemed to rank as 
second in command of the forces that 
marched under Corporal Brock, This 
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gentleman was called indifferently 
Ensign, Mr., or even Captain Mac- 
shane; his intimates occasionally, in 
sport, called him Nosey, from the pro- 
minence of that feature in his counte- 
nance; or Spindleshins, for the very 
reason which brought on the first Ed- 
ward a similar nickname. Mr. Mac- 
- ine then quitted Worcester, mounted 

1 _Hayes’s horse, leaving all parties 
‘the Three ltooks not a little anxious 
for his return. 

This was not to be expected until 
the next morning, and a weary nuit 
de noces did Mr. Hayes pass. Dinner 
was served, and, according to promise, 
Mr. Brock and his two friends enjoyed 
the meal along with the bride and 
bridegroom. Punch followed, and this 
was taken in company; then came 
supper; Mr. Brock alone partook of 
this, the other two gentlemen preferring 
the society of their pipes and the land- 
lady in the kitehen. 

“ It is a sorry entertainment, I con- 
fess,” said the ex-corporal, “and a 
dismal way for a gentleman to spend 
his bridal night; but somebody must 
stay with you, my dears, for who knows 
but you mi oht take a faney to scream 
out of w indow, and then there would 
be murder, and the deuce and all to 
pay. One of us must stay, and my 
friends love a pipe, so you must put up 
with my company until he can relieve 
guard.” 

The reader will not, of course, ex- 
pect that three people who were to 
pass the night, however unwillingly, 
together in an inn-room, should sit 
there dumb and moody, and without 
any personal communication; on the 
contrary, Mr. Brock, as an old soldier, 
entertained his prisoners with the ut- 
most courtesy, and did all that lay in 
his power, by the help of liquor ‘and 
conversation, to render their durance 
tolerable. On the bridegroom his at- 
tentions were a good deal thrown away ; 
Mr. ayes conse ap to drink copiously, 
but could not be made to talk much; 
and, in fact, the f frist of the seizure, 
the fate hanging over him should his 
parents refuse a ransom, and the tre- 
mendous outlay of money which would 
take place should they accede to it, 
weighed altogether on his mind so 
much as utterly to unman it. 

As for Mrs. Cat, I don’t think she 

vas at all sorry in her heart to see the 
old corporal, for he had been a friend 
of old times—dear times to her; she 
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had had from him, too, and felt for him 
not a little kindness, and there was 
really a very tender, innocent friend- 
ship subsisting between this pair of 
rascals, who relished much a night’s 
conversation together. 

The corporal, after treating his 
prisoners to punch in great quantities, 
proposed the amusement of cards, over 
which Mr. Hayes had not been occupied 
more than an hour, when he found 
himself so excessively sleepy as to be 
persuaded to fling himself down on 
the bed, dressed as he was, and there 
to snore away until morning. 

Mrs. Catherine had no inclination 
for sleep; and the corporal, equally 
wakeful, plied incessantly the bottle, 
and held with her a great deal of con- 
versation. The sleep, which was equi- 
valent to the absence of John Hayes, 
took all restraint from their talk. ‘She 
explained to Brock the circumstances 
ofher marriage, which we have already 
described ; they wondered at the chance 
which had brought them together at 
the Three Rooks; nor did Brock at all 
hesitate to tell her at once that his 
calling was quite illegal, and that his 
intention was simply to extort money. 
The worthy corporal had not the slightest 
shame regarding his own profession, 
and cut many jokes with Mrs. Cat 
about her late one, her attempt to 
murder the c unt, and her future pro- 
spects as a wife, 

And here, having brought him upon 
the scene again, we may as well shortly 
narrate some of the principal circum- 
stances which befel him after his sudden 
departure from Birmingham, and which 
he narrated with much candour to 
Mrs. Catherine. 

He rode the captain’s horse to Ox- 
ford (having exchanged his military 
dress for a civil costume on the road), 
and at Oxford he disposed of William 
of Nassau, a great bargain, to one of 
the heads of colleges. As soon as Mr. 
Brock, who took on himself the style 
and title of Captain Wood, had suf- 
ficiently — d the curiosities of the 
university, | 1e proceed led at once to the 

capital, the only place for a gentleman 
of his fortune and figure. 

Ilere he read, with a great deal of 
philosophical indifference, in the Daily 
Post, the Courant, the Observator, the 
Gazette, and the chief journals of those 
days, which he made a point of ex- 
amining at Button’s and Wills’s, an 
aceurate description of his person, his 
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clothes, and the horse he rode, and a 
promise of fifty guineas’ reward to any 
person who would give an account of 
him (so that he might be captured) to 
Captain Count Galgenstein at Bir- 
mingham, to Mr. Murfey at the Golden 
Ball in the Savoy, or Mr. Bates at the 
BlewAnchorin Pickadilly. But Captain 
Wood, in an enormous full-bottomed 
periwig that cost him sixty pounds,* 
with high red heels to his shoes, a 
silver sword, and a gold snuff-box, 
and a large wound (obtained, he said, 
at the siege of Barcelona), which dis- 
figured much of his countenance, and 
caused him to cover one eye, was in 
small danger, he thought, of being 
mistaken for Corporal Brock, the de- 
serter of Cutts’s; and strutted along 
the Mall with as grave an air as the 
very best nobleman who appeared 
there. He was generally, indeed, noted 
to be very good company; and as 
his expenses were unlimited (“ A few 
convent candlesticks, my dear,” he used 
to whisper, “ melt into a vast number 
of doubloons”), he commanded as good 
society as he chose to ask for; and it 
was speedily known as a fact through- 
out town, that Captain Wood, who 
had served under His Majesty Charles 
ILI., of Spain, liad carried off the dia- 
mond petticoat of our Lady of Com- 
postella, and lived upon the proceeds 
of the fraud. People were good Pro- 
testants in those days, and many a one 
longed to have been his partner in the 
pious plunder. 

All surmises concerning his wealth, 
Captain Wood, with much discretion, 
encouraged. He contradicted no re- 
port, but was quite ready to confirm 
all; and when two different rumours 
were positively put to him, he used 
only to laug!, and say, “ My dear sir, 
I don’t make the stories, but I’m not 
called upon to deny them; and I give 
you fair warning, that I shall assent to 
every one of them; so you may be- 
lieve them or not, as you please :” and 
so he had the reputation of being a 
gentleman, not only wealthy, but dis- 
creet. In truth, it is almost a pity that 
worthy Brock had not been a gentle- 
man horn; in which case, doubtless, 
he would have lived and died as be- 
came his station; for he spent his 
money like a gentleman, he loved 
women like a gentleman, would fight 
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like a gentleman, he gambled and 
got drunk like a gentleman. What 
did he want else? Only a matter of 
six descents, a littlke money, and an 
estate, to render him the equal of 
Saint John or Harley. 

“ Ah, those were merry days!” 
would Mr. Brock say,—for he loved, in 
a good old age, to recount the story 
of his London fashionable campaign ;— 
“and when I think how near I was 
to become a great man, and to die, 
perhaps, a general, I can’t but marvel 
at the wicked obstinacy of my ill luck. 
[ will tell you what [ did, my dear; 
I had lodgings in Piccadilly, as if I 
were a lord; I had two large periwigs, 
and three suits of laced clothes ; I kept 
a little black, dressed out like a Turk; 
I walked daily in the Mall; I dined at 
the politest ordinary in Covent Gar- 
den; I frequented the best of coffee- 
houses, and knew all the pretty fellows 
of the town; I cracked a bottle with 
Mr. Addison, and lent many a piece 
to Dick Steele (a sad debauched rogue, 
my dear) ; and, above all, I'll tell you 
what [ did—the noblest stroke that sure 
ever a gentleman performed in my 
situation. 

“ One day, going into Wills’s, I saw 
a crowd of gentlemen gathered together, 
and heard one of them say, ¢ Captain 
Wood! [ don’t know the man; 
but there was a Captain Wood in 
Southwell’s regiment.’ Egad, it was 
my Lord Peterborow himself who was 
talking about me! So, putting off my 
hat, I made a most gracious congée to 
my lord, and said I knew him, and 
rode behind him at Barcelona on our 
entry into that town. 

**¢ Nodoubt youdid, CaptainWood,’ 
says my lord, taking my hand ; ‘ and 
no doubt you know me: for many 
more know Tom Fool, than Tom Fool 
knows.’ And with this, at which all 
of us laughed, my lord called for a 
bottle, and he and I sate down and 
drank it together. 

** Well, he was in disgrace, as you 
know, but he grew mighty fond of me; 
and — would you believe it ?— nothing 
would satisfy him, but presenting me 
at court! Yes, to her sacred majesty 
(as was then), and my Lady Marl- 
borough, who was then in high feather. 
Ay, truly, the sentinels on duty used 
to salute me as if I were Corporal 


* In the ingenious contemporary history of Moll Flanders, a periwig is mentioned 
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John himself! I was in the high 
road to fortune. Charley Mordaunt 
used to call me Jack, and drink 
canary at my chambers; I used to 
make one at my lord-treasurer’s levee ; 
I had even got Mr. Army-secretary 
Walpole to take a hundred guineas in 
a compliment; and he had promised 
me a majority, when bad luck turned, 
and all my fine hopes were overthrown 
in a twinkling. 

* You see, ny dear, that after we had 
left that gaby, Galgenstein,—ha, ha!— 
with a gag in his mouth, and two- 
pence halfpenny in his pocket, the 
honest count was in the sorriest plight 
in the world, owing money here and 
there to tradesmen, a cool thousand 
to the Yorkshire squire, and all this on 
eighty pounds a-year! Well, for a 
little time the tradesmen held their 
hands, while the jolly count moved 
heaven and earth to catch hold of his 
dear corporal and his dear money- 
bags over again, and placarded every 
town from London to Liverpool with 
descriptions of my pretty person. The 
bird was flown, however,—-the money 
clean gone,—aud when there was no 
hope of regaining it, what did the 
creditors do, but clap my gay gentle- 
man into Shrewsbury gaol, where | 
wish he had rotted, for my part. 

* But no such luck for honest 
Peter Brock, or Captain Wood, as he 
was in those days. One blessed Mon- 
day I went to wait on Mr. Secretary, 
and he squeezed my hand and whis- 
pered to me that I was to be major ofa 
regiment in Virginia— the very thing : 
for you see, my dear, I didn’t care 
about joining my lord duke in Flan- 
ders, being pretty well known to the 
army there. The secretary squeezed my 
hand (it had a fifty-pound bill in it) 
and wished me joy, and called me 
major, and bowed me out of his closet 
into the anteroom ; and, as gay as may 
be, I went off to the Tilt Yard Coffee- 
house in Whitehall, which is much 
frequented by gentlemen of our pro- 
fession, where | bragged not a little of 
my good luck. 

‘“* Amongst the company were several 
of my acquaintance, and amongst them 
a gentleman I did not much care to 
see, look you! I saw a_ uniform 
that I knew—red and yellow facings— 
Cutts’s, my dear; and the wearer of 
this was no other than His Excellency 
Gustavus Adolphus Maximilian, whom 
we all know of! 
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“ He stared me full in the face, 
right into my eye (tother one was 
patched, you know); and after stand- 
ing stock-still with his mouth open, 
gave a step back, ana then a step for- 
ward, and then screeched out, ‘ It’s 
Brock !’ 

“¢] beg your pardon, sir,’ says 1; 
‘did you speak to me?’ 

“¢]’ll swear it’s Brock,’ cries Gal, as 
soon as he hears my voice, and laid 
hold of my cuff, (a pretty bit of mechlin 
as ever you saw, by the way). 

“¢Sirrah!’ says I, drawing it back, 
and giving my lord a little touch of the 
fist (just at the last button of the waist- 
coat, my dear,—a rare place if you wish 
to prevent a man from speaking too 
much; it sent him reeling to the other 
end of the room). ‘ Ruffian!’ says I; 
‘dog !’ says I; ‘ insolent puppy and 
coxcomb ! what do you mean by laying 
your hand on me?’ 

“¢ Faith, major, you giv him his 
billyfull,’ roaved out a long Irish un- 
attached ensign, that | had treated with 
many a glass of Nantz at the tavern, 
And so, indeed, I had; for the poor 
wretch could not speak for some mi- 
nutes, and all the officers stood laugh- 
ing at him, as he writhed and wriggled 
hideously. 

*“¢ Gentlemen, this is a monstrous 
scandal,’ says one officer; ‘ men of 
rank and honour at fists like a parcel 
of carters !’ 

*¢Men of honour!’ says the count, 
who had fetched up his breath by this 
time. (I made for the door, but Mac- 
shane held me, and said, ‘ Major, you 
are not going to shirk him, sure?’ 
Whereupon, I gripped his hand, and 
vowed I would have the dog’s life.) 

**¢ Men of honour!” says the count. 
‘1 tell you the man is a deserter, a 
thief, and a swindler! [le was my cor- 
poral, and ran away with a thou 

“¢ Dog, you lie!’ I roared out, and 
made another cut at him with my cane; 
but the gentlemen rushed between us. 

“QO bluthanowns!’ says honest Mac- 
shane, ‘the lying scounthril this fellow 
is! Gentlemen, [ swear, be me honour, 
that Captain Wood was wounded at 
Barcelona; and that I saw him there; 
and that he and I ran away together at 
the battle of Almanza, and bad luck to 
us.’ You see, my dear, that these Irish 
have the strongest imaginations in the 
world; and that I had actually per- 
suaded poor Mac that he and I were 
friends in Spain. Every body knew 
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Mac, who was a character in his way, 
and believedhim. ‘Strikeagentleman!’ 
says I; * I'll have your blood, I will.’ 

““¢This instant,’ says the count, who 
was boiling with fury; ‘and where 
you like.’ 

“¢ Montague House,’ saysI. ‘Good,’ 
says he; and off we went in good time 
too, for the constables came in at the 
thought of such a disturbance, and 
wanted to take us in charge. 

* But the gentlemen present, being 
military men, would not hear of this. 
Out came Mac’s rapier, and that of 
half a dozen others; and the constables 
were then told to do their duty if they 
liked, or to take a crown-piece and 
leave us to ourselves. Off they went ; 
and presently, ina couple of coaches, 
the count and his friends, [ and mine, 
drove off to the fields behind Montague 
IIouse. O that vile coffeehouse, why 
did I enter it? 

** We came to the ground. Llonest 
Macshane was my second, and much 
disappointed because the second on 
the other side would not make a fight 
of it, and exchange a few passes with 
him; but he was an old major, a cool 
old hand, as brave as steel but no fool. 
Well, the swords are measured, Gal- 
genstein strips off his doublet, and I 
my handsome cut-velvet in like fashion. 
Galgenstein flings off his hat, and I 
handed mine over—the lace on it cost 
me twenty pounds. I longed to be at 
him, for— curse him!—TI hate him, 
and know that he has no chance with 
me at sword’s-play. 

** You'll not fight in that periwig, 
sure?’ says Macsliane. ‘ Of course 
not,’ says I, and took it off. 

** May all barbers be roasted in flames ; 
may all periwigs,, bobwigs, scratch- 
wigs, and Ramilliescocks, frizzle in pur- 
gatory from this day forth to the end of 
time! Mine was the ruin of me: what 
might I not have been now but for 
that wig! 

‘* I] gave it over to Ensign Macshane, 
and with it, went what I had quite 
forgotten, the large patch which I wore 
over one eye, which popped out fierce, 
staring, and lively as was ever any eye 
in the world. 

“*Come on,’ says I, and made a 
lunge at my count; but he sprung 
back, (the dog was as active as a hare, 
and knew, from old times, that I was 
his master with the small sword,) and 
his second, wondering, struck up my 
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“<¢{ will not fight that man,’ says he, 
looking mighty pale: * I swear upon 
my honour, that his name is Peter 
Brock ; he was for two years my cor- 
poral, and deserted, running away with 
a thousand pounds of my monies. 
Look at the fellow ! what is the matter 
with his eye? why did he wear a patch 
over it? But stop,’ says he, ‘1 have 
more proof, hand me my pocket-book ; 
and from it, sure enough, he produced 
the infernal proclamation announcing 
my desertion! See if the fellow has a 
scar across his left ear (and I can’t 
say, my dear, but what I have; it 
was done by a cursed Dutchman at the 
Boyne); tell me if he has not got C.R. 
in blue upon his right arm, (and there 
it is sure enough). Yonder swaggering 
Irishman may be his accomplice for 
what I know; but I will have no deal- 
ings with Mr. Brock, except with a 
constable for a second. 

“¢ This is an odd story, Captain 
Wood,’ said the old major, who acted 
for the count. 

* ¢ A scounthrelly falsehood regard- 
ing me and my friend!’ shouted out 
Mr. Macshane; ‘and the count shall 
answer for it.’ 

* ¢ Stop, stop,’ says the major, ‘ Cap- 
tain Wood is too gallant a gentleman, 
I am sure, not to satisfy the count; 
and will shew us that he has no such 
mark ou his arm as only private soldiers 
put there.’ 

“Captain Wood,’ says I, ¢ will do 
no such thing, major. L’ll fight that 
scoundrel Galgenstein, or you, or any 
of you, like a man of honour, but | 
won't submit to be searched like a 
thief!’ 

“ ¢No, in coorse,’ said Macshane. 

“*T must take my manofftheground,’ 
says the major. 

* « Well, take him, sir,’ says I, ina 
rage, ‘ and just let me have the plea- 
sure of telling him, that he’s a coward 
and a liar; and that my lodgings are 
in Piccadilly, where, if ever he finds 


courage to meet me, lie may hear of 


me !’ 

“© * Faugh! I shpit on ye all,’ cries 
my gallant ally, Macshane ; and sure 
enough he kept his word, or all but— 
suiting the action to it at any rate. 
And so we gathered up our clothes, 
and went back in our separate coaches, 
aud no blood spilt. 

‘¢¢ And is itthrue now,’ said Mr. Mac- 
shane, when we were alone; ‘ is it thrue 
now all these divels have been saying ?” 
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«“¢ Ensign,’ says I, ‘ you’re a man 
of the world ?” 

“« +’Deed and I am, and insign these 
twenty-two years.’ 

«¢ Perhaps you’d like a few pieces,’ 
says I. 

“¢ Faith and I should; for, to tell 
you the secred thrut, I’ve not tasted 
mate these four days.’ 

“¢ Well then, ensign, it is true,’ says 
I; ‘and as for meat, you shall have 
some at the first cook-shop. I bade 
the coach stop until he bought a plate- 
ful, which he ate in the carriage, for 
my time was precious. I just told 
him the whole story, at which he 
laughed, and swore that it was the 
best piece of gineralship he ever heard 
on. When his belly was full, I took 
out a couple of guineas, and gave them 
to him; and Mr. Macshane began to cry 
at this, and kissed me, and swore he 
never would desert me; as, indeed, my 
dear, I don’t think he will, for we have 
been the best of friends ever since, and 
he’s the only man [ ever could trust, I 
think, 

“T don't know what put it into my 
head; but L had a scent of some mis- 
chief in the wind ; so stopped the coach 
a little before I got home, and, turning 
into a tavern, begged Macshane to go 
before me to my lodging, and see if 
the coast was clear, which he did ; and 
came back to me as pale as death, say- 
ing that the house was full of con- 
stables: the cursed quarrel at the tilt- 
yard had, I suppose, set the beaks 
upon -me; and a pretty sweep they 
made of it. Ah, my dear! five hun- 
dred pounds in money, five suits of 
laced clothes, three periwigs, besides 
laced shirts, swords, canes, and snufi- 
boxes; and all to go back to that 
scoundrel count. 

“ It was all over with me, | saw—no 
more being a gentleman for me, aud if 
I remained to be caught, only a choice 
between Tyburn and a file of grena- 
diers. My love, under such circum- 
stances, a gentleman can’t be particular, 
and must be prompt: the livery stable 
was hard by where | used to hire my 
coach to go to court, —ha! ha !—and 
was known as a man of substance,— 
thither I went immediately. * Mr. 
Warmmash,’ says J,‘ my gallant friend 
here and I have a mind for a ride and 
a supper at Twickenham, so you must 
lend us a pair of your best horses ;” 
which he did in a twinkling, and off 
we rode, 
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“ We did not go into the Park, but 
turned off, and cantered smartly up 
towards Kilburn; and, when we got 
into the country, galloped as if the 
devil were at our heels. Bless you, 
my love, it was all done in a minute: 
and the ensign and I found our- 
selves regular knights of the road, be- 
fore we knew where we weie almost. 
Only think of our finding you and 
your new husband at the Three Rooks ! 
there’s not a greater fence than the 
landlady in all the country. It was 
she that put us on seizing your hus- 
band, and introduced us to the other 
two gentlemen, whose names | don’t 
know any more than the dead.” 


“* And what became of the horses?” 
said Mrs. Catherine to Mr. Brock, 
when his tale was finished. 

“ Rips, madam,” said he; “ meer 
rips : we sold them at Stourbridge fair, 
and got but thirteen guineas for the 
two.” 

“ And —and —the Count, Max; 
where is he, Brock?” sighed she. 

“© Whew,” whistled Mr. Brock ; 
“ what, hankering after him still? 
My dear, he is off to Flanders with 
his regiment; and, [ make no doubt, 
there liave been twenty Countesses of 
Galgeastein since your time.” 

* | don’t believe any such thing, 
sir,” said Mrs. Catherine, starting up 
very angrily. 

“ If you did, I suppose you'd lau- 
danum him ; wouldn’t you?” 

“ Leave the room, fellow,” said the 
lady. Sut she recollected herself 
speedily again; and, clasping her 
hands, and looking very wretched at 
Brock, at the ceiling, at the floor, at 
her husband (from whom she vio- 
lently turned away her head), she be- 
gan to cry piteously; to which tears 
the corporal set up a gentle accom pani- 
ment of whistling, as they trickled one 
after another, down her nose. 

I don’t think they were tears of re- 
pentance, but of regret for the time 
when she had her first love, and her 
fine clothes, and her white hat and blue 
feather. Of the two, the corporal’s 
whistle was much more innocent 
than the girl’s sobbing; he was a 
rogue, but a good-natured old fellow, 
when his humour was not crossed. 
Surely our novel-writers make a great 
mistake in divesting their rascals of all 
gentle human qualities; they have 
such—and the only sad point to think 
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of is, in all private concerns of life, 
abstract feelings, and dealings with 
friends, and so on, how dreadfully like 
a rascal is to an honest man. The man 
who murdered the Italian boy set him 
first to play with his children whom he 
loved, and who doubtless deplored his 
loss. 


Cuapr. VI. 
The Adventures of the Ambassador 
Mr. Macshane, 


{f we had not been obliged to follow 
history in all respects, it is probable 
that we should have left out the last 
adventure of Mrs. Catherine and her 
husband, at the inn at Worcester, alto- 
gether; for, in truth, very little came 
of it, and it is not very romantic or 
striking. But we are bound to stick 
closely, above all, by tur TRUTH — the 
truth, though it be not particularly 
pleasant to read of or to tell. As any 
body may read in the Newgate Calen- 
dar, Mr. and Mrs. Hayes were taken 
at an inn at Worcester, were confined 
there, were swindled by persons who 
pretended to impress the bridegroom 
for military service. What is one to 
do after that? Had we been writing 
novels instead of anthentic histories, 
we might have carried them any where 
else we chose; and we had a great 
mind to make Hayes philosophising 
with Bolingbroke, like a certain De- 
vereux ;and Mrs. Catherine maitresse en 
titre to Mr. Alexander Pope, Doctor 
Sacheverel, Sir John Reade, the oculist, 
Dean Swift, or Marshal Tallard, as the 
very commonest romancer would under 
such circumstances. But, alas and alas ! 
truth must be spoken, whatever else is 
in the wind ; and the excellent Newgate 
Calendar, which contains the biogra- 
phies and thanatographies of Hayes and 
his wife, does not say a word of their 
connexions with any of the leading 
literary or military heroes of the time 
of Her Majesty Queen Anne. The 
Calendar says in so many words, that 
Hayes was obliged to send to his father, 
in Warwickshire, for money to get him 
out of the scrape, and that the old 
gentleman came down to his aid: by 
this trath must we stick; and not for 
the sake of the most brilliant episode, 
—no, not for a bribe of twenty extra 
guineas per sheet, would we depart 
from it. 





Mr. Brock’s account of his adven- 
ture in London has given the reader 
some short notice of his friend, Mr. 
Macshane. Neither the wits nor the 
principles of that worthy ensign were 
particularly firm; for drink, poverty, 
and a crack on the skull at the battle 
of Steenkirk, had served to injure the 
former; and the ensign was not in his 
best days possessed of any share of the 
latter. He had really, at one period, 
held such a rank in the army, but 
pawned his half-pay for drink and 
play; and, for many years past had 
lived, one of the hundred thousand 
miracles of our city, upon nothing that 
any body knew of, or of which he 
himself could give any account. Who 
has not a catalogue of these men in his 
list? who can tell whence comes the 
occasional clean shirt, who supplies 
the continual means of drunkenness, 
who wards off the daily-impending 
starvation? Their life is a wonder from 
day to day; their breakfast a wonder ; 
their dinner a miracle; their bed an 
interposition of Providence. If you 
and J, my dear sir, want a shilling to- 
morrow, who will give it us? Will 
our butchers give us mutton-chops? 
will ovr laundresses clothe us in clean 
linen ?—not a bone ora rag. Stand- 
ing as we do (may it be ever so) 
somewhat removed from want;* is 
there one of us who does not shudder at 
the thought of descending into the lists 
to combat with it, and expect any thing 
but to be utterly crushed in the en- 
counter ! 

Not a bit of it, my dear sir. It 
takes much more than you think for to 
starve a man. Starvation is very little 
when you are used to it. Some peo- 
ple L know even, who live on it quite 
comfortably, and make their daily bread 
by it. It had been our friend Mac- 
shane’s sole profession for many years; 
and he did not fail to draw from it such 
a livelihood as was sufficient, and, per- 
haps, too good, for him. Le managed 
to dine upon it a certain or rather 
uncertain number of days in the week, 
to sleep somewhere, and to get drunk 
at least three hundred times a-year. 
Ile was known to one or two noble- 
men who occasionally helped him with 
a few pieces, and whom he helped in 
turn—never mind how. Ie had other 
acquaintances whom he pestered un- 
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dauntedly, and from whom he occasion- 
ally extracted a dinner, or a crown, or 
mayhap, by mistake, a gold -headed 
cane, which found its way to the pawn- 
broker’s. When flush of cash, he would 
appear at the coffeehouse; when low 
in funds, the deuce knows into what 
mystic caves and dens he slunk for 
food and lodging. Ile was perfectly 
ready with his sword, and when sober, 
or better still, a very little tipsy, was a 
complete master of it; in the art of 
boasting and lying he had hardly any 
equals ; in shoes he stood six feet 
five inches, and here is his complete 
signalement. It was a fact that he had 
been in Spain as a volunteer, where he 
had shewn some gallantry, had had a 
brain-fever, and was sent home to starve 
as before. 

Mr. Macshane had, however, like 
Mr. Conrad, the corsair, one virtue, in 
the midst of a thousand crimes,—he 
was faithful to his employer for the 
time being: and a story is told of him, 
which may or may not be to his credit, 
viz. that being hired on one occasion 
by a certain lord to inflict a punish- 
ment upon a returier who had crossed 
his lordship in his amours, he, Mac- 
shane, did actually refuse from the 
person to be belaboured, and who en- 
treated his forbearance, a larger sum 
of money than the nobleman gave him 
for the beating, which he performed 
punctually, as bound in honour and 
friendship. This tale would the ensign 
himself relate, with much self-satisfac- 
tion ; and when, after the sudden flight 
from London, he and Brock took to 
their roving occupation, he cheerfully 
submitted to the latter as his com- 
manding officer, called him always 
major, and, bating blunders and drunk- 
enness, was perfectly true to his leader. 
He had a notion — and, indeed, I don’t 
know that it was a wrong one— that 
his profession was now, as_ before, 
strictly military, and according to the 
rules of honour. Robbing he called 
plundering the enemy; and hanging 
was, in his idea, a dastardly and cruel 
advantage that the latter took, and that 
called for the sternest reprisals. 

The other gentlemen concerned were 
strangers to Mr. Brock, who felt little 
inclined to trust either of them upon 
such a message, or with such a large 
sum to bring back. They had, strange 
to say, a similar mistrust on their side; 
but Mr. Brock lugged out five guineas, 
which he placed in the landlady’s hand 
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as security for his comrade’s return ; 
and Ensign Macshane, being mounted 
on poor Hayes’s own horse, set off to 
visit the parents of that unhappy young 
man. It was a gallant sight to behold 
our thieves’ ambassador, in a faded 
sky-blue suit, with orange facings, in 
a pair of huge jack-boots, unconscious 
of blacking, with a mighty basket-hilted 
sword by his side, and a little shabby 
beaver, cocked over a large tow-peri- 
wig, ride out from the inn of the Three 
Rooks, on his mission to Iayes’s pa- 
ternal village. 

It was eighteen miles distant from 
Worcester; but Mr. Macshane per- 
formed the distance in safety, and in 
sobriety, moreover (for such had been 
his instructions), and had no difficulty 
in discovering the house of old Hayes ; 
towards which, indeed, John’s horse 
trotted incontinently. Mrs. Hayes, 
who was knitting at the house door, 
was not a little surprised at the ap- 
pearance of the well-known gray geld- 
ing, and of the stranger mounted uponit. 

Flinging himself off the steed with 
much agility, Mr. Macshane, as soon 
as his feet reached the ground, brought 
them rapidly together, in order to make 
a profound and elegant bow to Mrs. 
Hayes ; and slapping his greasy beaver 
against his heart, and poking his peri- 
wig almost into the nose of the old 
lady, demanded whether he had the 
* shooprame honour of adthressing 
Misthriss Hees ?” 

Having been answered in the affirm- 
ative, he then proceeded to ask whe- 
ther there was a blackguard boy in the 
house, who would take ‘ the horse to 
the steeble ;” whether “ he could have 
a dthrink of small-beer or buthermilk, 
being, faith, uncommon dthry ;” and 
whether, finally, “he could be feevored 
with a few minutes’ private conversa- 
tion with her and Mr, Hees, on a 
matther of consitherable impartance ?” 
All these preliminaries were to be 
complied with before Mr. Macshane 
would enter at all into the subject of 
his visit. The horse and man were 
cared for; Mr. Hayes was called in; 
and nota little anxious did Mrs. Hayes 
grow, in the meanwhile, with regard to 
the fate of her darling son. “ Where 
is he? How is he? Is he dead?” said 
the old lady. “ O yes, I’m sure he’s 
dead !” 

“ Indeed, madam, and you're mis- 
teeken intirely : the young man is per- 
fectly well in health.” 
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‘¢ Oh, praised be Heaven!” 

“ But mighty cast down in sperrits. 
To misfortunes, madam, look you, the 
best of us are subject; and a trifling 
one has fell upon your son.” 

And herewith Mr. Macshane pro- 
duced a letter in the handwriting of 
young Hayes, of which we have had 
the good luck to procure a copy. It 
ran thus :-— 


“Honored Father and Mother,_-The 
bearer of this is a kind gentleman, who 
has left me in a great deal of trouble. 
Yesterday, at this towne, I fell in with 
some gentlemen of the queene’s servas ; 
after drinking with whom, I accepted her 
majesty’s mony to enliste. Repenting 
thereof, I did endeavour to escape ; and, 
in so doing, had the misfortune to strike 
my superior officer, whereby I made my- 
self liable to Death, according to the rules 
of warr, If, however, I pay twenty ginnys, 
all will be wel. You must give the same 
to the barer, els I shall be shott without 
fail on Tewsday morning. And so no 
more from your loving son, 

“ Joun Haves, 
“ From my prison at Bristol, 
this unhappy Monday.” 


When Mrs. Hayes read this pathetic 
missive, its success with her was com- 
plete, and she was for going imme- 
diately to the cupboard, and producing 
the money necessary for her darling 
son’s release. But the carpenter Hayes 
was much more suspicious. ‘ I don’t 
know you, sir,” said he to the ambas- 
sador. 

“ Do you doubt my honour, sir?” 
said the ensign, very fiercely. 

“* Why, sir,” replied Mr. Hayes, “ I 
know little about it, one way or other, 
but shall take it for granted, if you will 
explain a little more of this business.” 

** I sildom condescind to explean,” 
said Mr. Macshane, “ for it’s not the 
custom in my rank ; but I'll explain 
any thing in reason.” 

“* Pray, will you tell me in what 
regiment my son is inlisted ?” 

“In coorse. In Colonel Wood’s fut, 
my dear; and a gallant corps it is as 
any in the army.” 

** And you left him ?” 

** On me soul, only three hours ago, 
having rid like a horse-jockey ever since, 
as in the sacred cause of humanity, 
curse me, every man should.” 

As Hayes’s house was seventy miles 
from Bristol, the old gentleman thought 
this was marvellous quick riding, and 
so cut the conversation short. * You 
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have said quite enough, sir,” said he, 
* to shew me there is some roguery in 
the matter, and that the whole story is 
false from beginning to end.” 

At this abrupt charge the ensign 
looked somewhat puzzled, and then 
spoke with much gravity. “ Roguery,’ 
said he, “ Misthur Hees, is a sthrong 
term, and which, in consideration of 
my friendship for your family, I shall 
pass over. You doubt your son’s ho- 
nour, as there wrote by him in black 
and white ?” 

“You have forced him to write,” 
said Mr. Hayes. 

“ The sly ould divvle’s right,” mut- 
tered Mr. Macshane, aside. ‘“ Well, 
sir, to make a clean breast of it, he Aas 
been forced to write it. The story 
about the enlistment is a pretty fib, if 
you will, from beginning to end. And 
what then, my dear? Do you think 
your son’s any better off for that ?” 

“ O where is he!” screamed Mrs. 
Hayes, plumping down on her knees ; 
“ we will give him the money, won't 
we, John ?” 

“ T know you will, madam, when | 
tell you where he is. He is in the 
hands of some gentlemen of my ac- 
quaintance, who are at war with the 
present government, and no more care 
about cutting a man’s throat than they 
do a chicken’s. Ile is a prisoner, 
madam, of our sword and spear. If 
you choose to ransom him, well and 
good ; if not, peace be with him! for 
never more shall you see him.” 

“And how do I know you won't 
come back to-morrow for more money ?” 
asked Mr. Hayes. 

‘¢ Sir, you bave my honour, and I'd 
as lieve break my neck as my word,” 
said Mr. Macshane, gravely. ‘* Twenty 
guineas is the bargain. ‘Take ten mi- 
nutes to talk of it—take it then, or 
leave it, it’s all the same to me, my 
dear.” And it must be said of our 
friend, the ensign, that he meant every 
word he said, and that he considered 
the embassy on which he had come as 
perfectly honourable and regular. 

“ And, pray, what prevents us,” said 
Mr. Ilayes, starting up in a rage, 
“ from taking hold of you, as a surety 
for him ?” 

“ You wouldn’t fire on a flag of 
truce, would ye, you dishonourable 
ould civilian ?” replied Mr. Macshane. 
“ Besides,” says he, “ there’s more 
reasons to prevent you : the first is 
this,” pointing to his sword; “ here 
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are two more,” and these were pistols ; 
“and the last and the best of all is, 
that you might hang me, and dthraw 
me, and quarther me, and yet never 
see so much as the tip of your son’s 
nose again. Look you, sir, we run 
mighty risks in our profession— it’s 
not all play, I can tell you. We're 
obliged to be punctual, too, or it’s all 
up with the thrade. If I promise that 
your son will die as sure as fate to- 
morrow morning, unless I return home 
safe, our people must keep my promise, 
or else what chance is there for me? 
You would be down upon me in a 
moment with a posse of constables, 
and have me swinging before Warwick 
gaol. Pooh, my dear! you never would, 
sacrifice a darling boy like John Hayes, 
let alone his lady, for the sake of my 
long carcass. One or two of our gentle- 
men have been taken that way already, 
because parents and guardians would 
not believe them.” 

& And what became of the poor 
children?” said Mrs. Hayes, who be- 
gun to perceive the gist of the argu- 
ment, and to grow dreadfully fright- 
ened. 

“ Don’t let’s talk of them, mam: 
humanity shudthers at the thought!” 
And herewith Mr, Macshane drew his 
finger across his throat, in such a 
dreadful way as to make the two 
parents tremble. 
war, madam, look you. ‘The service 
L have the honour to belong to is not 
paid by the queen; and so we're 
obliged to make our prisoners pay, 
according to established military prac- 
tice.” 

No lawyer could have argued his 
case better than Mr. Macshane so far, 
and he completely succeeded in con- 
vincing Mr. and Mrs. Hayes of the 
necessity of ransoming their son. Pro- 
mising that the young man should be 
restored to them next morning, along 
with his beautiful lady, he courteously 
took leave of the old couple, and made 
the best of his way back to Worcester 
again. The elder Hayes wondered who 
the lady could be of whom the ambas- 
sador had spoken, for their son’s elope- 
ment was altogether unknown to them ; 
but anger or doubt about this subject 
was overwhelmed by their fears for 
their darling John’s safety. Away rode 
the gallant Macsbane with the money 
necessary to effect this; and it must be 
mentioned, as highly to his credit, that 
he never once thought of appropriating 
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the sum to hunself, or of deserting his 
comrades in any way. 

His ride from Worcester had been a 
long one. He had left that city at 
noon, but before his return thither the 
sun had gone down ; and the landscape, 
which had been dressed, likea prodigal, 
in purple and gold, now appeared, like 
a quaker, in dusky gray ; and the trees 
by the road-side grew black as under- 
takers or physicians, and, bending their 
solemn heads to each other, whispered 
ominously among themselves ; and the 
mists hung on the common; and the 
cottage lights went out one by one; 
and the earth and heaven grew black, 
but for some twinkling useless stars, 
which freckled the ebon countenance 
of the latter; and the air grew colder ; 
and about two o'clock the moon ap- 
peared, a dismal pale-faced take, walk- 
ing solitary through the deserted sky ; 
and about four, mayhap, the Dawn 
(wretched prentice-boy!) opened in 
the east the shutters of the Day ;—in 
other words, more than a dozen hours 
had passed, Corporal Brock had been 
relieved by Mr. Redcap, the latter by 
Mr. Sicklop (the ove-eyed gentleman 
to be seen in the last Number), and 
Mrs. John Hayes, in spite of her sor- 
rows and bashfulness, had followed the 
example of her husband, and fallen 
asleep by his side—slept for many 
hours—and awakened still under the 
guardianship of Mr. Brock’s troop ; 
and all parties began anxiously to ex- 
pect the return of the ambassador, 
Mr. Macshane. 

That officer, who had performed the 
first part of his journey with such dis- 
tinguished prudence and success, found 
the night, on his journey homewards, 
was growing mighty cold and dark ; 
and as he was thirsty and hungry, had 
mouey in his purse, and saw no cause 
to hurry, he determined to take refuge 
at an alehouse for the night, and to 
make for Worcester by dawn the next 
morning. Ile accordingly alighted at 
the first inn on his road, consigned his 
horse to the stable, and, entering the 
kitchen, called for the best liquor in 
the house. 

A small company was assembled at 
the inn, among whom Mr. Macshane 
took his place with a great deal of 
dignity ; and having a considerable 
sum of money in his pocket, felt a 
mighty contempt for his society, and 
soon let them know the contempt he 
felt for them. After a third flagon of 
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ale, he discovered that the liquor was 
sour, and emptied, with much splut- 
tering and grimaces, the remainder of 
the beer into the fire. This process so 
offended the parson of the parish (who 
in those good old times did not dis- 
dain to take the post of honour in the 
chimney-nook), that he left his corner, 
looking wrathfully at the offender, who 
without any more ado instantly occu- 
pied it. It was a fine thing to hear 
the jingling of the twenty pieces in his 
pocket, the oaths which he distributed 
between the landlord, the guests, and 
the liquor—to remark the sprawl of 
his mighty jack-boots, before the sweep 
of which the timid guests edged further 
and further away, and the languishing 
leers which he cast on the landlady, as 
with wide-spread arms he attempted 
to seize upon her. 

When the ostler had done his duties 
in the stable, he entered the inn, and 
whispered the landlord that “ the 
stranger was riding John Hayes’s horse:” 
of which fact the host soon convinced 
himself, and did not fail to have some 
suspicions of his guest. Had he not 
thought that times were unquiet, horses 
might be sold, and one man’s money 
was as good as another’s, he probably 
would have arrested the ensign imme- 
diately, and so lost all the profit of the 
score which the latter was causing every 
moment to be enlarged. 

In a couple of hours, with that happy 
facility which one may have often re- 
marked in men of the gallant ensign’s 
nation, he had managed to disgust 
every one of the landlord’s other guests, 
and scare them from the kitchen. 
Frightened by his addresses, the land- 
lady too had taken flight; and the 
host was the only person left in the 
apartment, who there staid fur interest’s 
sake merely, and listened moodily to 
his tipsy guest’s conversation. In an 
hour more, the whole house was awak- 
ened by a violent noise of howling, 
curses, and pots clattering to and fro. 
Forth issued Mrs. Landlady in her 
night-gear, out came John Ostler 
with his pitchfork, down stairs tumbled 
Mrs. Cook and one or two guests, and 
found the landlord and ensign on the 
kitchen floor—the wig of the latter 
lying, much singed, and emitting 
strange odours, in the fire-place, his 
face hideously distorted, and a great 
quantity of his natural hair in the par- 
tial occupation of the landlord, who 
had drawn it and the head down to- 
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wards him, in order that he might 
have the benefit of pummelling the 
latter more at his ease. In revenge, 
the landlord was undermost, and the 
ensign’s arms were working up and 
down his face and body like the flaps 
of a paddle-wheel : the man of war had 
clearly the best of it. 

The combatants were separated as 
soon as possible; but as soon as the 
excitement of the fight was over, 
Ensign Macshane was found to have 
no further powers of speech, sense, or 
locomotion, and was carried by his late 
antagonist to bed. His sword and pis- 
tols, which had been placed at his side 
at the commencement of the evening, 
were carefully put by, and his pocket 
visited. Twenty guineas in gold, a 
large knife—used, probably, for the 
cutting of bread and cheese —some 
crumbs of those delicacies, and a paper 
of tobacco, were found in the breeches’ 
pockets; while in the bosom of the 
sky-blue coat reposed the leg of a cold 
fowl, and half of a raw onion, which 
constituted his whole property. 

These articles were not very sus- 
picious ; but the beating which the 
landlord had received tended greatly to 
confirm his own and his wife’s doubts 
about their guest; and it was deter- 
mined to send off in the early morning 
to Mr. Hayes, informing him how a 
person had lain at their inn who had 
ridden thither mounted upon young 
Hayes’s horse. Off set John Ostler 
at earliest dawn; but on his way he 
woke up Mr. Justice’s clerk, and com- 
municated his suspicions to him; and 
Mr. Clerk consulted with the village 
baker, who was up always early ; and 
the clerk, the baker, the butcher with 
his cleaver, and two gentlemen who were 
going to work, all adjourned to the inn. 

Accordingly, when Ensign Mac- 
shane was in a truckle-bed, plunged in 
that deep slumber which only inno- 
cence and drunkenness enjoy in this 
world, and charming the ears of morn 
by the regular and melodious music of 
his nose, a vile plot was laid against 
him; and when about seven of the 
clock he woke, he found, on sitting 
up in his bed, three gentlemen on 
each side of it, armed, and looking 
ominous. One held a constable’s staff, 
and, albeit unprovided with a warrant, 
would take upon himself the responsi- 
bility of seizing Mr. Macshane, and of 
carrying him before his worship at the 
hall. 
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«“ Taranouns, man!” said the ensign, 
springing up in bed, and abruptly 
breaking off a loud, sonorous yawn, 
with which he had opened the business 
of the day, “‘ you wont deteen a gentle- 
man who’s on life and death? I give 
ye my word, an affair of honour.” 

“ How came you by that there 
horse ?” said the baker. 

“ How came you by these here 
fifteen guineas?” said the landlord, 
in whose hands, by some process, five 
of the gold pieces had disappeared. 

“« What is this here idolatrous string 
of beads ?” said the clerk. 

Mr. Macshane, the fact is, was a 
Catholic, but did not care to own it, 
for in those days his religion was not 
popular. “ Baids? Holy Mother of 
saints! give me back them baids,” 
said Mr. Macshane, clasping his hands ; 
“they were blest, I tell you, by his 
holiness the po psha! I mane they 
belong to a darling little daughter [ 
had that’s in heaven now; and as 
for the money and the horse, I should 
like to know how a gentleman is 
to travel in this counthry without 
them ?” 

“ Why, you see, he may travel in the 
country to git em,” here shrewdly re- 
marked the constable ; “ and it’s our 
belief that neither horse nor money is 
honestly come by. If his worship is 
satisfied, why so, in course, shall we be ; 
but there is highwaymen abroad, look 
you, and, to our notion, you have very 
much the cut of one.” 

Further remonstrances or threats on 
the part of Mr. Macshane were useless : 
although he vowed that he was first 
cousin to the Duke of Leinster, an 
officer in her majesty’s service, and the 
dearest friend Lord Marlborough had, 
his impudent captors would not be- 
lieve a word of his statement (which, 
further, was garnished with a_ tre- 
mendous number of oaths), and he 
was, about eight o’clock, carried up to 
the house of Squire Ballance, the 
neighbouring justice of peace. 

When the worthy magistrate asked 
the crime of which the prisoner had 
been guilty, the captors looked some- 
what puzzled for the moment; since, 
in truth, it could not be shewn that the 
ensign had committed any crime at 
all; and if he had confined himself to 
simple silence, and thrown upon them 
the onus of proving his misdemeanours, 
Justice Ballance must have let him 
loose ; and soundly rated his clerk and 
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the landlord for detaining an honest 
gentleman on so frivolous a charge. 
But this caution was not in the en- 
sign’s disposition ; and though his ac- 
cusers produced no satisfactory charge 
against him, his own words were quite 
enough to shew how suspicious his 
character was. When asked his name, 
he gave it in as Captain Geraldine, in 
his way to Ireland, by Bristol, on a 
visit to his cousin, the Duke of Lein- 
ster. He swore solemnly, that his 
friends, the Duke of Marlborough and 
Lord Peterborough, under both of 
whom he had served, should hear of 
the manner in which he had been 
treated; and when the justice, a sly 
old gentleman, and one that read the 
gazettes, asked him at what battles he 
had been present, the gallant ensign 
pitched on a couple in Spain and 
in Flanders, which had been fought 
within a week of each other, and 
vowed that he had been desperately 
wounded at both; so that, at the end 
of his examination, which had been 
taken down by the clerk, he had been 
made to acknowledge as follows :— 
Captain Geraldine, six feet four inches 
in height ; thin, with a very long red 
nose, and red hair; gray eyes, and 
speaks with a strong Irish accent, is 
the first-cousin of the Duke of Lein- 
ster, and in constant communication 
with him: does not know whether his 
grace has any children ; does not know 
whereabouts he lives in London; can- 
not say what sort of a looking man his 
grace is; is acquainted with the Duke 
of Marlborough, and served in the 
dragoons at the battle of Ramillies; at 
which time he was with my Lord Pe- 
terborough before Barcelona. Bor- 
rowed the horse which he rides from a 
friend in London, three weeks since. 
Peter Ilobbs, ostler, swears that it was 
in his master’s stable four days ago, 
and is the property of John Hayes, 
carpenter. Cannot account for the 
fifteen guineas found on him by the 
landlord ; says they were twenty ; says 
he won them at cards, a fortnight 
since, at Edinburgh ; says he is riding 
about the country for his amusement : 
afterwards says he is on a matter of 
life and death, and going to Bristol ; 
declared last night, in the hearing of 
several witnesses, that he was going to 
York ; says he is a man of indepen- 
dent property, and has large estates in 
Ireland, anda hundred thousand pounds 
in the Bank of England. Has no 
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shirt or stockings, and the coat he 
wears is marked S.8.; in his boots are 
written “ Thomas Rodgers,” and in 
his hat is the name ofthe “ Rev. Doctor 
Snoffler.” 

Dr. Snoffler lived at Worcester, and 
had lately advertised in the Hue and 
Cry a number of articles taken from 
his house. Mr. Macshane said, in re- 
ply to this, that his hat had been 
changed at the inn, and he was ready 
to take his oath that he came thither 
in a gold-laced one. But this fact was 
disproved by the oaths of many persons 
who had seen him at the inn. And he 
was about to be imprisoned for the 
thefts which he had not committed 
(the fact about the hat being, that he 
had purchased it from a gentleman at 
the Three Rooks, for two pints of beer) 
—he was about to be remanded, when, 
behold, Mrs. Hayes the elder, made 
her appearance ; and to her it was that 
the ensign was indebted for his freedom. 

Old Hayes had gone to work before 
the ostler arrived; but when his wife 
heard the lad’s message, she instantly 

caused her pillion to be placed behind 
the saddle, and mounting the gray horse, 
urged the stable-boy to gallop as hard 
as ever he could to the justice’s house. 

She entered panting and alarmed. 
“ Oh, what is your honour going to do 
to this honest gentleman?” said she. 
“ In the name of Heaven, let him go! 
His time is precious —he has import- 
ant business—business of life and 
death.” 

“T tould the jidge so,” said the 
ensign, “ but he refused to take my 


word —the sacred wurrd of honour of 


Captain Geraldine.” 

Macshane was good at a single lie, 
though easiiy flustered on an examina- 
tion; and this was a very creditable 
stratagem to acquaint Mrs. Hayes with 
the name that he bore. 

“ What, you know Captain Ge- 
raldine ?” said Mr. Ballance, who was 
perfectly well acquainted with the car- 
penter’s wife. 

“In coorse, she does. Hasn’t she 
known me these tin years? Are we 
not related? Didn’t she give me the 
very horse which I rode, and, to make 
belave, tould you I'd bought in Lon- 
don?” 

“ Let her tell her own story. Are 
you related to Captain Geraldine, 
Mrs, Hayes.” 

“ Yes—oh, yes!” 

“* A very elegant connexion! And 
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you gave him the horse, did you, of 
your own free-will ?” 

“ Oh, yes! of my own will—I would 
give him any thing. Do, do, your ho- 
nour, let him go. His child is dying,” 
said the old lady, bursting into tears ; 
“ it may be dead before he gets to — 
before he gets there. Oh, your honour, 
your honour, pray, pray, don’t detain 
him !” 

The justice did not seem to under- 
stand this excessive sympathy on the 
part of Mrs. Hayes ; nor did the father 
himself appear to be nearly so affected 
by his child’s probable fate as the ho- 
nest woman who interested herself for 
him. On the contrary, when she made 
this passionate speech, Captain Ge- 
raldine only grinned, and said, * Niver 
mind, my dear, if his honour will keep 
an honest gentleman for doing nothing, 
why let him —the law must settle be- 
tween us; and as for the child, poor 
thing, the Lord deliver it !” 

At this, Mrs. Hayes fell to entreating 
more loudly than ever: and as there 
was really no charge against him, Mr. 
Ballance was constrained to let him go. 

The landlord and his friends were 
making off, rather confused, when En- 
sign Macshane called upon the latter 
in a thundering voice to stop, and re- 
fund the five guineas which he had 
stolen from him. Again the host swore 
there were but fifteen in his pocket. 
But when, on the Bible, the ensign so- 
. munly vowed that he had twenty, and 

alled upon Mrs. Hayes whether yes- 
‘e wd ry, half an hour before he entered 
the inn, she had not seen him with 
twenty guineas, and that lady ex- 
pressed herself ready to swear that she 
had, Mr. Landlord looked more crest- 
falle than ever, and said that he had 
not counted the money when he took 
it; and though he did his soul be- 
lieve that there were only fifteen guineas, 
rather than be suspected of a shabby 
action, he would pay the five guineas 
out of his own pocket; which he did, 
and with the ensign’s, or rather Mrs. 
Hayes’s, own coin. 

As scon as they were out of the jus- 
tice’s house, Mr. Macshane, in the ful. 
ness of his gratitude, could not help 
bestowing an embrace upon Mrs. Hayes. 
And when she implored him to let her 
= behind him to her darling son, he 


Ided with a very good grace, and off 


the pair set on Jolin Hi ayes "s gray. 


* Who has Nosey brought with him 
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now ?” said Mr. Sicklop, Brock’s one- 
eyed confederate, who, about three hours 
after the above adventure, was lolling 
in the yard of the Three Rooks. It 
was our ensign, with the mother of his 
captive: they had not met with any 
accident in their ride. 

“| shall now have the shooprame 
bliss,” said Mr. Macshane, with much 
feeling, as he lifted Mrs. Hayes from 
the saddle, * the shooprame bliss of 
intwining two harrts that are mead for 
one another. Ours, my dear, is a dis- 
mal profession; but, ah! don’t mo- 
ments like this make aminds for years 
of pain? This way, my dear: turn to 
your right, then to your left—mind 
the stip—and the third door round 
the corner.” 

All these precautions were attended 
to; and after giving his concerted 
knock, Mr. Macshane was admitted 
into an apartment, which he entered 
holding his gold pieces in the one hand, 
and a lady by the other. 

We shall not describe the meeting 
which took place between mother and 
son. The old lady wept copiously ; 
the young man was really glad to see 
his relative, for he deemed that his 
troubles were over; Mrs. Cat bit her 
lips, and stood aside, looking some- 
what foolish ; Mr. Brock counted the 
money ; and Mr. Macshane took a large 
dose of strong waters, as a pleasing 
solace for his labours, dangers, and 
fatigue. 

When the maternal feelings were 
somewhat calmed, the old lady had 
leisure to look about her, and really 
felt a kind of friendship and good will 
for the company of thieves in which 
she found herself. It seemed to her 
that they had conferred an actual fa- 
vour on her, in robbing her of twenty 
guineas, threatening her son’s life, and 
finally letting him go. 

“ Who is that droll old gentleman ?” 
said she; and being told that it was 
Captain Wood, she dropped him a 
curtsey, and said, with much respect, 
“ Captain, your very humble servant ;” 
which compliment Mr. Brock acknow- 
ledged by a gracious smile and bow. 
“And who is this pretty young lady ?” 
continued Mrs. [ayes. 

“* Why —hum--oh— mother, you 
must give her your blessing—she is 
Mrs. John Hayes.” And _ herewith 
Mr. Hayes brought forward his in- 
teresting lady, to introduce her to his 
mamma. 
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The news did not at all please the 
old lady, who received Mrs. Catherine’s 
embrace with a very sour face indeed. 
However, the mischief was done; and 
she was too glad to get back her son 
to be, on such an occasion, very angry 
with him. So, after a proper rebuke, 
she told Mrs. John Hayes, that though 
she never approved of her son’s attach- 
ment, and thought he married below 
his condition, yet as the evil was done, 
it was their duty to make the best of it; 
and she, for her part, would receive her 
into her house, and make her as com- 
fortable there as she could. 

“TI wonder whether she has any 
more money in that house ?’’ whispered 
Mr. Sicklop to Mr. Redcap, who, with 
the landlady had come to the door of 
the room, and had been amusing 
themselves by the contemplation of this 
sentimental scene. 

“ What a fool that wild Hirishman 
was not to bleed her for more,” said 
the landlady ; “* but he’s a poor igno- 
rant Papist. I’m sure my man” (this 
gentleman had been hanged) “ wouldn’t 
have come away with such a beggarly 
sum.” 

* Suppose we have some more out 
of ’em?” said Mr. Redcap. “ What 
prevents us? We have got the old 
mare, and the colt too,—ha! ha! and 
the pair of ’em ought to be worth at 
least a hundred to us.” 

This conversation was carried on 
sotto voce ; and I don’t know whether 
Mr. Brock had any notion of the plot 
which was arranged by the three 
worthies. The landlady began it. 
* Which punch, madam, will you 
take ?” says she; “* you must have 
something for the good of the house, 
now you are in it.” 

“ Tn coorse,” said the ensign. 

* Certainly,” said the other three ; 
but the old lady said she was anxious 
to leave the place ; and, putting down 
a crown-piece, requested the hostess to 
treat the gentlemen in her absence. 
* Good bye, captain,” said the old 
lady. 

* Ajew!” cried the ensign, “ and long 
life to you, my dear; you got me out 
of a scrape at the justice’s yonder: and, 
split me but Insign Macshane will ri- 
mimber it as long as he lives.” And 
now Hayes and the two ladies made 
for the door; but the landlady placed 
herself against it, and Mr. Sicklop 
said, ‘* No, no, my pretty madams, you 
aint a going off so cheap as that nei- 
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ther; you are not going out for a beg- 
garly twenty guineas, look you,—we 
must have more.” 

Mr. Hayes, starting back, and, curs- 
ing his fate, fairly burst into tears; the 
two women screamed ; and Mr. Brock 
looked as if the proposition both 
amused and had been expected by 
him ; but not so Ensign Macshane. 

“« Major!” said he, clawing fiercely 
hold of Brock’s arms. 

“ Ensign,” said Mr. Brock, smiling. 

“ Arr we, or arr we not, men of 
honour ?” 

« Qh, in coorse,” said Brock, laugh- 
ing and using Macshane’s favourite ex- 
pression. 

“ If we arr men of honour, we are 
bound to stick to our word; and, 
hark-ye, you dirty one-eyed scoundrel, 
if you don’t immadiately make way for 
these leedies, and this lily-livered young 
jontleman who's crying so, the mee- 
jor here and I will lug out, and force 
you ;” and, so saying, he drew his great 
sword, and made a pass at Mr. Sick- 
lap, which that gentleman avoided, 
and which caused him and his com- 
panion to retreat from the door. The 
landlady still kept her position at it, 
and with a storm of oaths against the 
ensign, and against two Englishmen 
who ran away from a wild Hirishman, 
swore she would not budge a foot, and 
would stand there until her dying day. 
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“ Faith, then, needs must,” said 
the ensign, and made a lunge at the 
hostess, which passed so near the 
wretch’s throat, that she screamed, 
sunk on her knees, and at last opened 
the door. 

Down the stairs, then, with great 
state, Mr. Macshane led the elder lady, 
the married couple following ; and hav- 
ing seen them to the street, took an 
affectionate farewell of the party, whom 
he vowed that he would come and see. 
“ You can walk the eighteen miles 
aisy, between this and nightfall,” said 
he. 

“ Walk!” exclaimed Mr. Hayes; 
“why, haven’t we got Ball, and shall 
ride and tie all the way?” 

“* Madam!” cried Macshane, in a 
stern voice. ‘* Honour before every 
thing. Did you not, in the presence 
of his worship, vow and declare that 
you gave me that horse, and now d’ye 
talk of taking it back again? Let me 
tell you, madam, that such palthry 
thricks ill become a person of your 
years and respectability, and ought 
never to be played with Insign Timothy 
Macshane.” 

He waved his hat, and strutted 
down the street; and Mrs. Catherine 
Hayes, along with her bridegroom and 
mother-in-law, made the best of their 
way homeward on foot. 
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An Address to the Wind. 


AN ADDRESS TO THE WIND. 


BY PEREGRINE PORTLY, ESQ. 


Air—“ Cease, rude Boreas, blustering railer !” 


Stop, stop, Master Wind !— where on earth are you going, 
Spurring your courser so fast ? 


Like a whale in the mud, how he’s snorting and blowing ! — 


I am sure he must founder at last. 


I wonder if ever you give him a baiting, 
Or get him new-shod by the smith ? 

If you call for a sandwich to eat whilst you’re waiting, 
And a tankard of porter therewith ? 


For ever your route you are chopping and changing -— 
I wish you would stop and say why. 

What can be your purpose, thus racing and ranging 
Through your manors, the earth and the sky ¢ 


Perchance you’re the postman, and carry the letters 
From lovers to ladies above ; 

If so, you can tell us some news of your betters — 
On politics, fashions, and love. 


Perchance you’re a wit, or a poor starving poet — 
If so, I invite you to dine ; 

Provided what genius you have you will shew it, 
And the wit that you give us is fine. 


I hate to have wits sit down to my table 
Who padlock their stores in their breast : 

They should pay for each glass with a pun, if they’re able, 
And draw from the store that is best. 


I’m afraid you are mad, you make such a clatter — 
Such blustering, roaring, and puffing ! 
What a crash do I hear! What can be the matter ? 


Sure the stars you are kicking and cuffing ! 


’Tis only my chimney-pot dash’d all to pieces, 
By a whisk from your wild horse’s tail ! 

I vow you’ve alarmed my daughter and nieces — 
My servants, too, male and female ! 


Take a few drops of laudanum—do, and be quiet,— 
I'll sit by your side whilst you sleep : 

You will wear yourself out with such ranting and riot ; 
Then how your young Breezes will weep ! 


Come, I'll lend you my chair, so soft and capacious, 
My slippers, and green velvet-cap ; 

Your horse, too, shall feed, if not over-voracious ; 
So, pray take an afternoon nap. 


# * $ * 


What an uproar was that! you are vastly uncivil, 
Not to hear when I’m speaking so kind. 

Why, you horrible wretch! you bellowing devil ! 
You spiteful, malevolent Wind ! 
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My fine stately elms like nine-pins are spinning, 
The pride of my ancient domain! 

And now I can hear, by your whizzing and grinning, 
You are tearing my fine trees again. 


If I live, I will cite you, base Wind, ’fore the Master,— 
Yes, damages large you shall pay ; 

Why, you mocking old fiend! you ride faster and faster,— 
You heed not a word that I say. 


T’'ll shoot you with steam-gun, invented by Perkins, 
And then L’ll your body dissect ; 

I'll pack up your bones, and send them in firkins, 
To the British Museum direct. 


Posterity, then, o’er your relics shall wonder, 
And call them some long-winded name ; 

I trust they will not make some terrible blunder, 
And say they from old Egypt came. 


Geologists, then, might write tracts at their pleasure, 
And swear they were old Pharaoh’s bones ! 

Who at least, at that time, did two fathoms measure, 
When they heaped o’er his body those stones. 


With the steam-gun I'll hit you, and down you will tumble 
In the wind’s-eye, not bull’s-eye, I mean ; 

What a fall will be there! what a terrible ramble! 
Like the fall of old Carthage, I ween! 


No storms will then be on the land or the ocean ; 
Then the waves will be glassy and still ; 

And so will the ships: for old Wind, I’ve a notion, 
They wanted their canvass to fill. 


And if ships cannot move, why then I'm a-thinking, 
No sugar we'll get, and no tea! 

No brandy, no wine, at least that’s worth drinking, 
By a chap that loves old port like me. 


Oh, what should I do without brandy and water, 
And a bottle of fine Rhenish wine? 

How cross I should be to my servants and daughter — 
I should die of a speedy decline! 


Then roaring old Wind, play thy antics at pleasure, 
When thou’rt full of the grape, I suppose ; 

Since thou bringest home all our wines and our treasure, 
With the breath from thy mouth and thy nose. 


Only whistle me not a tune through my key-hole, 
As snug in my study I sit ; 

Conversing with Greek, or Arabian, or Creole, 
Or at least with the works they have writ. 


Don't rattle the panes of my windows to vex me, 
And whizz through each crevice and crack ; 

Don’t give me the ear-ach at night to perplex me, 
Don’t blow down my bottle of sack ! 


And then we ‘ll jog on contented together, 
Rule without, whilst I’m master within ; 

Bring me wine, and I'll care not for Wind or for Weather, 
A fig for their bluster and din ! 


EE SR 
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MR. PHILIP’S MERITS. 


Tur opening remark of the author of 
this ill-concocted digest is curious: 
“ Foreigners,” says Mr. Philip, “ have 
long wondered that a century and a 
half should have passed away without 
producing a Life of Bunyan. We 
ourselves can hardly explain this ano- 
maly in our biographical literature.” 
We beg to refer the elaborate won- 
derer to Grace Abounding, to Middle- 
ton’s Evangelical Biography, to Wil- 
son’s History of Dissenting Churches, 
to Mr. Joseph [vimey’s Life of Bun- 
yan, and lastly, to a life of Bunyan by 
that obscure individual, Dr. Southey. 
After this very curious introduction, 
Mr. Philip assigns the grave reasons 
under which he felt compelled to 
lavish more thau ordinary research and 
assiduity on his good paper and print— 
“ark for saving the remains” of his 
hero. ‘These reasons are so dexterously 
interwoven with the author's antece- 
dent works, that, by an act of legerde- 
main as beautiful as it is unrivalled, 
he kills two dogs with one stone; in 
ordinary prose he gives reasons for his 
work containing varied and vast re- 
search, and in the same breath places 
on the tapis his Experimental Guides 


Jor the Perplexed and Doubting. This 


is not all; he sweeps the Atlantic in 
his preliminary march, and proclaims 
to the world—that is to say, to his 
readers—that “ on both sides the At- 
lantic, a circle of readers large enough 
for his ambition” is within his control. 
IIe tell us, also, with monstrous 
facetiousness, that his work “ has more 
pitch than pait upon it;” that the 
suspicion of its having ‘ creeping 
things”’ is incorrect; and that if there 
be detected in its crevices any such 
animalcule, they are “‘ not un-Catholic 
in their spivit.” 

We earnestly implore Mr. Philip, 
whose patient researches we have no 
wish no disparage, to lay aside this 
egotistic and stilt-like style, fit only 
for a Punch and Judy show-box, and 
henceforth to usher into public view 
his useful publications, less by a flourish 
of unintelligible jargon and lofty vaunt- 
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ing, and more by a preface of good 
common sense. 


BUNYAN’S BOYHOOD. 


The boyhood of Bunyan seems to 
have been tainted by extraordinary 
vices, as well as characterised by 
powerful peculiarities. It is generally 
thought that his picture of Mr. Bad- 
man, is merely Bunyan in a metaphor: 


“ From a child he was very bad. He 
used to be, as we say, the ringleader and 
master-sinner from a child; the inventor 
of bad words, and an example of bad 
actions. When a child, his parents 
scarce knew when to believe he spake 
true ; he was also much given to pilfer 
and steal the things of his fellow-children, 
or any thing at a neighbour’s house. 
Yea, what was his father’s could not 
escape his fingers ; all was fish that came 
to his net. You must understand me, 
of trifles; for being yet but a child, he 
attempted no great matter, especially at 
first. He was also greatly given to 
grievous cursing and swearing; he 
counted it a glory to swear and curse, 
and it was as natural to him as to eat, 
drink, and sleep.” 


Notwithstanding these gross and 
vicious features of the boyhood of 
Bunyan, his memory was not destitute 
of valuable Scripture truths, nor his 
conscience of the Urim and Thummim, 
the lights and standards of truth and 
righteousness. This seems a very ex- 
traordinary fact. If at times he could 
plunge into daring excesses, he was 
also at times the subject of compunc- 
tions and remorse that laid him pro- 
strate during their power and presence. 
He had, more or less, vague and con- 
fused apprehensions of solemn things, 
from early habituation to their contact, 
and these flashed at intervals upon his 
spirit with tremendous effect. The 
impressions likely to be produced on 
the mind of Bunyan, may be judged 
of from his composition of charac- 
ter, a powerful and far-stretching 
imagination, a retentive memory, many 
and active remnants of unextinguished 
moral sensibilities; these receiving 
into their bosom ill-defined inspira- 
tions from afar, worked them out into 
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those grim and awful anticipations 
which occasionally overpowered with 
terror the boyhood of the author of 
the Pilgrim. 


“Even in my childhood,” he says, 
“the Lord did scare and affrighten me 
with fearful dreams, and did terrify me 
with fearful visions. For often after I 
had spent this and the other day in sin, 
I have, in my bed, been greatly ufflicted, 
while asleep, with the apprehension of 
devils and wicked spirits, who still, as I 
then thought, laboured to draw me away 
with them, of which I could never be 
rid ; also, I was in these years greatly 
afflicted and troubled with the thoughts 
of the fearful torments of hell fire, still 
fearing that it would be my lot to be 
found at last among those devils and 
hellish fiends who are bound down with 
the chains and bonds of darkness unto 
the judgment of the great day. These 
things, I say, when | was but a child 
(about nine or ten years old), did so 
distress my soul, that then, in the midst 
of my many sports aud childish vanities, 
amidst my vain companions, I was often 
cast down and afflicted in my mind there- 
with, yet could I not let go my sins. 
Yea, I was also then so overcome with 
despair of life and heaven, that I often 
wished there either had been no hell, or 
that [ had been a devil, supposing they 
were only tormentors.” 


Nor were these fearful imaginations 
made up like feverish dreams, partly 
of truth and partly of error, confined 
to his waking hours ; night did not lull 
his terrors. [lis dreams were no less 
terrific, his visions by night were suc- 
cessive exhibitions of more than the 
handwriting on the walls of the palace 
of the King of Babylon. Altogether, 
the boyhood of Bunyan presents a very 
impressive spectacle of man amid the 
ruins of the fall ; — wickedness enough 
to chain down to every evil and licen- 
tious course ; light enough to see alike 
the features and the issue of moral 
sensibility ; a conscience, resolute 
enough to pronounce a verdict of con- 
demnation; and an imagination un- 
usually vast, and, from its diseased 
state, prone to increase and dilate 
every foreboding of penalty and wrath, 
and to magnify and multiply the whole 
future to the vastness of ten thousand 
fearful phantasies. His younger days 
prognosticated a manhood of no ordi- 
nary mood and matériel. His were 
the elements of no ordinary character. 
We shall see. 


BUNYAN A SOLDIER. 


We next find our hero, not in the 
Royal army, where one would imagine 
he must have found congenial fellow- 
ship, but, strangely enough, in the 
ranks of the Parliament. The cha- 
racter of the battalions among whom 
Bunyan enrolled his name was utterly 
the reverse of his own. Whatever 
vices they indulged, they did not 
patronise profane swearing and openly 
licentious conduct. “ The private 
soldiers,” says [lume, not a_ partial 
judge, “ employed their vacant hours 
in prayer, in perusing the Scriptures, 
in ghostly conferences, wherein they 
compared the progress of their souls in 
grace, and mutually stimulated each 
other to further advances in the great 
work of their salvation. When they 
were marching to battle, the whole 
field resounded with psalms and 
spiritual songs adapted to the occasion, 
as with instruments of military music, 
and every man endeavoured to drown 
the sense of present danger in the 
prospect of that crown of glory which 
was set before him. In so holy a 
cause wounds were esteemed meritori- 
ous, death martyrdom; and the hurry 
and dangers of action, instead of 
banishing their pious visions, rather 
strove to impress their minds more 
highly with them.” It was in the 
camp, and amid the campaigns of 
Cromwell and the Parliamentary forces 
that Bunyan stored his mind with the 
phraseology, the tactics, and the figures 
ofthe Holy War, and of portions of his 
Pilgrim. In after-years, and amid the 
solitude of his cell, Naseby and the 
siege of Leicester presented their san- 
guinary scenes; and Fairfax, and 
[reton, and Skippon, and Cromwell, 
furnished to the imagination of the 
writer, the outlines of the Christian 
heroes of his noble allegories. We 
believe that Bunyan was by no means 
anxious to revive before the public 
eye the achievements of his military 
life. These were not sources of laurels 
to him. He clearly preferred allegori- 
cal to actual combats. A few acknow- 
ledgments of Bunyan’s politeness in 
preferring others to himself in the hour 
of danger and of difficulty, may be 
gathered from those sketches of his 
life which have been left behind him. 
At one skirmish,— 


“ On Bunyan’s appearing to be some- 
what awkward in handling his arms, 
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another man voluntarily thrust himself 
(Bunyan, in the circumstances of the 
case, manifesting no reluctance) into his 
place.” —Life from the Museum Sketch. 

«When I was a soldier,” says Bunyan, 
« J, with others, was drawn out to go to 
such a place to besiege it; but when I 
was just ready to go, one of the company 
desired to go in my room, to which, 
when I had consented (astonishing 
courtesy!), he took my place; and 
coming to the siege, as he stood sentinel, 
he was shot in the head and died.” 


The illustrious Cicero was a coward, 
though a first-rate orator; and Bunyan 
was no hero, though the ablest limner 
of heroic exploits. [lis experience, 
however, ripened him for his writing; 
and had he not seen the tacts of Crom- 
well, he might have failed in his por- 
trait of the Holy War. We says, or 
rather sings, in the Holy War:— 


“1 saw the prince’s armed men come 


down 

By troops, by thousands, to besiege the 
town ; 

I saw the captains, heard the trumpets 
sound, 


And how his forces covered all the 
ground ; 

Yea, how they set themselves in battle 
ray, 

I shall remember to my dying day. 


I saw the mounts cast up against the 
town, 

And how the slings were placed to beat 
it down ; 

[ heard the stones fly whizzing by my 


ears : 
What’s longer kept in mind, thau got in 
fears ? 


I heard them fall, and saw what work 
they made, 

And how old Mars did cover with bis 
shade.” 


BUNYAN’S MARRIAGE. 


It appears from the record of Bun- 
yan’s life in the British Museum, that 
it was not only his own inclination, but 
the advice of his friends, that he should 
look out for a wife. If he displayed 
cowardice in the field of battle, he 
betrayed a dash of covetousness in his 
matrimonial crusades. Le made every 
exertion to get a rich wife, but because 
none of the rich would yield to his 
solicitations, he found himself con- 
Strained to marry one without any 
fortune. The deductions of his bio- 
grapher from this fact are very curi- 
ous :— 
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‘He was boisterous, and perhaps 
turbulent, but not harsh nor vindictive ; 
had he been so, no decent woman could 
have heen tempted to marry him, for he 
had literally nothing in the world but 
the tools of his craft. In like manner, 
had he been a sensualist, his friends 
could not have induced a very virtuous 
woman, born of good, honest, godly 
parents, to have him. There must, there- 
fore, notwithstanding all his faults, have 
been something loveable about him. The 
very fact that they had not so much 
between them ‘as a dish or a spoon,’ 
proves that he must have had some en- 
dearing quality. It proves, also, that 
she had but little prudence, even if she 
married him for the express purpose of 
mending him.” 


Notwithstanding this reasoning in a 
circle, the biographer of Bunyan is 
deeply in love with Bunyan’s wife ; 
he dwells “ on her influence with a 
fondness bordering on extravagance.” 
We candidly admit that few wives 
have displayed greater skill, deeper 
intimacy with the heart of man, or 
more perseverance and strenuous pa- 
tience in order to reclaim and reform 
a husband. Her whole dowry con- 
sisted ofa couple of theological volumes, 
and a memory stored with the maxims 
and prescriptions of a pious and ex- 
cellent father. Arich wife would have 
ruined him; an intellectual, but un- 
sanctified wife, would have irritated 
him ; a stupid wife would have been a 
domestic plea for his devotedness to 
loose and disorderly habits; but the 
prudent, pious, and patient Mrs. Bun- 
yan, put forth a plastic power upon 
the habits and feelings of the swearing 
tinker, which ultimately, under the 
benediction of God, educed the Pil- 
grin’s Progress from the most hopeless 
of men. 


BUNYAN’S REFORMATION. 


When Bunyan began to sober down 
to the habits of decorum and exterior 
respectablity, he indicated one charac- 
teristic not unfrequently found in such 
circumstances; viz. a veneration ap- 
proximating to worship for the mere 
externals of devotion. In reading the 
following account of his own experience 
at this crisis, let it be borne in mind 
that the worship which our hero idolized 
was the Presbyterian service-book, or 
Directory, and not the Liturgy of the 
Church of England. In other words, 
as will be evinced, he became a Pres- 
byterian Puseyite; thereby demon- 
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strating that Puseyism is not the adora- 
tion of mitres, croziers, surplices, 
crosses, and saints only: it is the 
sacrifice and preference of pure non- 
essentials to essentials, whether in the 
shape of Prelacy, Presbytery, or In- 
dependency :— 


“T went to church,” says Bunyan, 
“twice a-day, and that too with the 
foremost; and there I would very de- 
voutly bow, say, and sing, as others did, 
and yet retain my wicked life. But, 
withal, I was so overrun with the 
spirit of superstition, that 1 adored, and 
that with great devotion, even all things 
belonging to the church, the high place 
(pulpit), the priest, clerk, vestment- 
service, and what else, counting all 
things holy that were therein contained, 
and especially the priest and clerk most 
happy. This conceit grew so strong in 
a little time upon my spirit, that, had I 
but seen a priest, though never so de- 

bauched and sordid in his life, I should 
feel my spirit fall under him, reverence 
him, and knit to him. Yea, I thought 
for the love I did bear unto them, I 
could have laid down at their feet, and 
have been trampled upon by them; 
their name, their garb, and work, did 
so intoxicate and bewitch me.” 


His biographer remarks :— 


“Tt is easy to laugh at Bunyan’s 
veneration for the clerk, but veneration 
for Archbishop Laud is far more laugh- 
able and superstitious too, if Bishop 
Hall’s opinion of him was just, or Hume’s 
honest.” 


The following thoughts are true in 
conception, and developed with con- 
siderable neatness. Bunyan’s serious 
impressions had taken too deep a hold 
of his heart to be easily got rid of, 
and were too fervid to be kept down 
with ease. He dared not declare his 
convictions, and he could not conceal 
them :— 


“ He saw at a glance that his fame 
would be gone for ever, and his leader- 
ship lost, if be breathed his fears or his 
forebodings upon the village-green. He 
knew that he would be twitted and 
taunted by the only companions he had 
for allowing himself to be frightened by 
‘ our parson’ in the morning. All this 
had more weight with him at the time, 
than he himself suspected when he wrote 
the emphatic words, ‘ I told them no. 
thing.’ It was that they might dis. 
cover nothing and suspect but little, that 
he rushed desperately to his sport again. 
This, also, is no uncommon thing, even 


amongst young men who have far more 
literary and social resources to fall back 
upon than the tinker had, and much 
stronger family reasons for quitting the 
chair of the scorner and the haunts of 
the world. Many keep it up, as they 
phrase it, because they would be laughed 
ut if they let it down. Oh, how the 
world’s dread laugh can bind young men 
to the chariot-wheels of some dashing 
leader of vice or vanity, although he him. 
self is as much bound to his “chariot by 
the same laugh with which they are 
bound to its wheels. They are afraid of 
his jibes, and he is afraid of their scorn ; 
and thus both keep it up, although both 
are often sick of each other. I knew, in 
early life, an old man, the oracle of the 
village, who seemed inspired with new 
life, from day to day, as he spread in- 
fidelity among raw lads. 1 wondered at 
his apparent. hilarity. After a time I 
heard that he was dying ; I went to see 
him; he had swallowed poison, and 
was cursing both hitaself and his dupes 
for their folly. It was an awful scene. 
I succeeded, however, in saving his life 
by forcing him to swallow tar-water. 
He said he would unsay all his old 
maxims before his young dupes, but he 
never did; I had to tell them the tale of 
horror. He recovered only to drink and 
speculate, They soon rallied their spirits 
to laugh at the tar-water.”—P. 38, 


The old distich we will add, as our 
commentary on the text of our author: 


“The devil was ill, the devil a monk 
would be ; 

The devil got well, but never a monk 
was he.” 


We have been sometimes consider- 
ably amused with the misapprehensions 
of the meaning of words displayed by 
our worthy biographer. He has occa- 
sion to state (p. 40), that one of the 
first compliments paid to Bunyan, on 
his reformation, was that “ now he had 
become a truly honest man ;” and our 
author’s inference from this is, ** Thus 
he had not been distinguished for ho- 
nesty before. ‘Tinkerlike, he had, no 
doubt, taken so many stakes from the 
hedges, and stray fowls from the farms, 
that neither the farmers nor their wives 
would have countersigned the assertion 
of Dr. Southey, that swearing was his 
only actual sin.” Had our author been 
conversant either with the use of “ ho- 
nestus” in the classics, or ‘ honest” 
in the old English sense of the word, 
he would not have been betrayed into 
so absurd an inference, or unfounded 
antagonism to the poet laureate. The 
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old writers of Bunyan’s age, and prior 
to it, use the word to denote purity, 
chastity, respectability ; and even still 
the phrase is used of one who may 
have married a woman with whom he 
has lived in concubinage : * he makes 
her an honest woman.” 


BUNYAN’S CONVERSION. 


This change, which every Christian 
reader recognises, and which every 
philosopher must admit to be no fan- 
tasy, Bunyan expressed in the follow- 
ing words :— 


“The Bible was precious to me in 
those days. 1 began, methought, to look 
into the Bible with new eyes, and read 
as I never did before, and especially the 
epistles of the apostle St. Paul (to which 
he had hitherto preferred the legends of 
the Apocrypha), were sweet and pleasant 
to me: and, indeed, I was never out of 
the Bible, either by reading or meditation, 
still crying out to God that 1 might know 
the way to heaven and glory.” 


It was remarkable that, notwith- 
standing the enthusiastic idiosyncracy 
of Bunyan, and the heated air of fa- 
naticism and familism into which he 
was plunged, he yet escaped the 
mniasma of infection to a most extra- 
ordinary degree. That he indulged in 
some occasional freaks, and extrava- 
gant fancies, is not to be wondered at. 
His transition was sudden. His escape 
into a new and holier light was very 
quick; and, like a person recently 
couched, he made some mistakes. That 
great man, Bishop Butler, is quoted by 
the rather egotistical minister of Ma- 
berly Chapel in the following words, 
as illustrative of this change :— 


‘*T have been led into these consider- 
ations by a remark of Bishop Butler’s, 
which throws more light upon the in- 
fancy of internal religion than the cru- 
cifix he set up in the palace chapel at 
Durham [a word at the bishops], from 
which the crucifix was first removed by 
an ancestor of my family [a word for my- 
self], did in the importance of eternal 
religion. ‘ If we suppose,’ writes that 
great master of theology, ‘ a person 
brought into the world with both body 
and mind in maturity (as far as this is 
conceivable), he would plainly, at first, 
be as unqualified for the business of life 
as an idiot. Ile would be in a manner 
distracted with astonishment, and appre- 
hension, and curiosity, and suspense : 
nor can one guess how long it would be 
before he would be familiarised to him- 
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self and the objects about him, enough 
even to set himself to any thing. It may 
be questioned, too, whether the natural 
information of his sight and hearing 
would be of any manner of use at all 
to him in acting before experience ; and 
it seems that men would be strangely 
headstrong and self-willed, and disposed 
to exert themselves with an impetuosity 
that would render society insupportable, 
and living in it impracticable, were it 
not for some acquired moderation and 
self-government, some aptitude and 
readiness in restraining themselves, and 
in concealing their sense of things. In 
these respects, and probably iu many 
more, of which we have no particular 
notion, mankind is left by nature an un- 
formed and unfinished creature, utterly 
deficient and unqualified, before the ac- 
quirement of knowledge, experience, and 
habits, for that mature state of life which 
was the end of his creation.’” 


Were these views more universally 
cherished, the result would be a larger 
infusion into men’s hearts of real cha- 
rity, and more of commiserating sym- 
pathy with the falls of each other. 
These are just and profound senti- 
ments, and account for the occasional 
extravagances by which a change from 
the region of depravity to that of se- 
renily and holiness is sometimes cha- 
racterised. It must be admitted that 
eccentricities of conduct were not Bun- 
yan’s only accompaniments. His in- 
terpretations of Scripture were, some 
of them, as novel as they were odd. 
Iiis peculiar cast of mind led him to 
find allegories in every thing; and his 
late change of character regulating his 
old tendency, made him find Christian- 
ity where no one else ever found it 
before. There was not a stone, beam, 
or brick, in Solomon’s temple, which, 
to our allegorist, was net eloquent of 
Christian verities. The spokes in the 
wheels of the chariot of the Queen of 
Sheba, the nails in the shoes of her 
horses, were to the tinker’s mind sacred 
texts. A specimen of his pious, but 
wild fantasies, we extract from Mr. 
Philip’s repository :— 


“T thought,” says Bunyan, ‘ those 
beasts were types of men,—the clean, 
types of the people of God; but the 
unclean, the children of the wicked one. 
l read that the clean beasts chewed the 
cud ; that is, thought I, they shew us 
we must feed upon the word of God, 
They also parted the hoof. I thought 
that signified we must part, if we would 
be saved, with the ways of ungodly men. 
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Also, in reading further about them, I 
found that we did chew the cud, as the 
hare. Yet if we did part the hoof, as 
the swine, or walked with claws, like a 
dog — yet if we did not chew the cud, as 
the sheep, we are still, for all that, but 
unclean.” 


These fancies are the failings of 
Bunyan’s mind, and are curious as 
the embryo excursions of that genius 
which planned and executed the Pil- 
grim’s Progress. is freaks are in 
themselves destitute of claims to our 
notice ; but the smallest things assume 
an aspect of importance when ascer- 
tained to be the embryoes of greatness 
or the harbingers of good. The village 
streamlet is traced with interest, be- 
cause it eventually expands into a glo- 
rious river, and wafts outward to every 
point in earth’s periphery the ships and 
navies of the nation. 

We have been much struck with the 
sound and sober reflections of Mr. Phi- 
lip on conversion. He abjures alike 
the extravaganzas of the sect that pro- 
nounce themselves elect, and, in virtue 
of this fancied security, claim the li- 
cense of living as they like; and the 
unphilosophical, as well as unscrip- 
tural, views of Paley, who pronounced, 
at one period of his life, an anathema 
on every profession of the possibility of 
a change of heart and character. Our 
author well observes, that one of the 
best tests of real Christianity is in the 
sacred verse: ‘* Whosoever shall not 
receive the kingdom of God as a little 
child shall not enter therein.” In this 
scripture truth there is condensed pro- 
found philosophy, as well as practical 
wisdom, It is with its tones piercing 
and pervading our hearts that we should 
approach the threshold of inspiration. 
If the Bible be a communication from 
Heaven, then we ought to listen to its 
breathings from afar with the unques- 
tioning docility of children. Its state- 
ments should be laid up in the mind 
as standard and central truths, which, 
in every collision with aught we have 
gathered from science, or culled from 
earth, or collected from experiment, 
ought to triumph and stand alone. 


** Remarkable experiences, which are 
now made standards of conversion, or 
quoted to explain the discouragements 
of some couverts, will be less admired 
or appealed to. A sirTLe cup will 
then be more looked at as the model of 
true humility, than the jailor trembling, 
or Whitfield writing bitter things against 
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himself, or even than Bunyan at his wit's 


end. Itis somewhat curious, as well as 
lamentable, that neither Wesley nor 
Whitfield saw, when they revived the 
doctrine of regeneration, that a childlike 
spirit is what the Saviour means by the 
new birth. The man who shall give cur- 
rency to this fact, without lessening de- 
pendence on the grace of the Holy Spirit, 
will, like them, do good service to both 
the world and the church. How can 
preachers on regeneration answer to 
God or man for quoting this maxim so 
seldom ?” 


These are most sound and sensible 
remarks. There is a common sense in 
them that commends them to our 
minds ; and, irrespective of the inspir- 
ation of whieh they are the embodi- 
ment, indicates “tis the Divinity that 
stirs within them. Would preachers 
proceed more methodically to work, 
their triumphs would be more decisive. 
Let them settle first every difficulty as 
to the origin of God’s word. Having 
done this, let them demand attention 
to its truths. 

There is in real genius a desire to 
pour out its fulness, which issues on 
the first opportunity in authorship. 
Bunyan was so full of those truths 
which he believed and felt, that he 
wished to tell the crows on the plough- 
ed fields, as he passed by, what glorious 
things were in the Bible. This is one of 
the traits of deep and growing thought. 
It accumulates and expands within the 
soul, till it finds an exit. True genius, 
mighty to originate, is yet unable to 
contain its own imaginings. Like a 
fountain, it must overflow on all around 
it; and, if sanctified, spread over the 
moral deserts of the earth fertility, and 
fruit, and blossoms. Origination and 
diffusion are the attributes of mind. 


‘* Bunyan,” adds our author, “‘ wanted 
to relieve his mind by writing also. ‘I 
said in my soul, with much gladness, 
Well, would I had a pen and ink here ; 
I would write this down before I go fur- 
ther.” Happy wish for us and the world! 
It was the germ of his authorship, Cri- 
tics differ about the real germ of the 
Pilgrim ; but the incapacity of the crows 
to understand him originated his love to 
the pen. This was as happy an accident 
as the fall of the apple, which, it is said, 
suggested to Newton the doctrine of 
gravitation.” 


BUNYAN AND LUTHER. 


It is an interesting fact, that the 
work on theology which at once re- 
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solved the doubts and satisfied the 
conscience of Bunyan, was Luther’s 
able commentary on the Galatians. 
The writings of the Saxon reformer 
survive: the words that shook thrones, 
and scared superstitious hierarchs, also 
enlighten poor men’s minds, and carry 
comfort to tinkers’ consciences. 


BUNYAN AND THE DEVIL. 


Our author enters into a protracted 
disquisition on the personal agency of 
Satan. Itis, we think, clear to every 
reader of sacred writ, that an arch- 
angel fallen is permitted to harass 
men’s souls, and trouble the earth we 
walk on. We think it neither unphilo- 
sophical nor fabulous to think so. The 
notions broached on this subject in 
cloisters, among nuns, and in the le- 
gends of various tribes of holy brother- 
hood, are not to be pleaded against 
the doctrine of Satanic personality and 
power, any more than transubstantia- 
tion is a reason for rejecting the Lord’s 
supper, or the mass for disbelieving 
the vicarious death of the Redeemer. 
We discard horns, and hoofs, and clo- 
ven feet ; and yet we believe there is a 
demon, of vast power, and yet vaster 
wickedness, permitted to roam the earth, 
and impregnate the spirits of mankind, 
when he is able, with the infection of 
evil. We admit he is neither omni- 
present nor omnipotent; but he may 
have powers of action and presence— 
short, indeed, of God’s attributes, but 
vastly above our conceptions of either. 
lis permissive presence may not be 
unmixed evil: it may be the means of 
producing good. God’s mind, “ in 
quartering Satan on our world,” may 
be, and is, to educe essential good. 
There is one common error that claims 
correction, viz. that Satan gets the cre- 
dit of more than he has any connexion 
with. Man’s own depraved heart and 
proud intellect are the parents of two- 
thirds of the sins that stain our race. 
Satan fell foul of Bunyan. He saw in 
the tinker a destined assailant of his 
kingdom ; and in person, and accom- 
panied by kindred hell-hounds, tor- 
tured his mind, twinged his conscience, 
suggested doubts, covered with despair, 
and paralleled him with Esau, with 
Cain, and with Judas, till his victim 
at times gave up all for lost. But in 
his “ flying fits,” as he calls his yield- 
ing to the devil, sweet sounds were 
borne after him, as from heavenly 
harps: “ I have blotted out, as a cloud, 
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thy transgressions.” And again, “ Re- 
turn unto me, for I have redeemed thee.” 
Satan was bruised under his feet, and 
the tinker was triumphant. 


BUNYAN’S MINISTRY. 


Mr. Philip had kept down his Vo- 
luntary leanings through sixteen chap- 
ters ; but, in the seventeenth, he finds 
the tide had so swollen, that out it 
must come. He opens by some ob- 
servations on ordination ‘ as Dr. 
Chalmers told the Christian Influence 
Society, in his Presbyterian Lectures 
in aid of Episcopacy ;” and because 
Chalmers broached some very loose 
views on ordination, our author thinks 
he has got a good plea for himself, 
and other self-constituted preachers. 
Of all men, Dr. Chalmers’s opinion on 
ordination is of the least weight or 
worth. He has neither studied nor 
understood the question ; and we know 
well that the doctor’s sentiments on 
this point occasioned regret, even to 
the most moderate Churchmen. It is 
also satisfactory to know, that in the 
Scotch Church the sentiments of this 
great man on this subject are not of 
weight. Whatever be the diversity of 
views on holy orders, entertained either 
in the Scotch or English church, in 
this they are both agreed, that Inde- 
pendents have no ordination at all. 
Mr. Philip seems to imagine that the 
imposition of hands is ordination. 
This is an absurd mistake. If three 
tailors were to lay six hands on the 
head of a shoemaker, the last person- 
age would not therefore be ordained. 
It is the standing of the men to whom 
the hands belong-—the authority they 
have in the church which is the essence 
of ordination, as far as its instrumental 
and outward character is concerned. 
Let this pass. 


BUNYAN AND THE QUAKERS. 


The Friends, it appears, were rather 
turbulent in the days of the author of 
the Pilgrim; and as he had foiled 
Satan, he reasoned, @ fortiori, he might 
scatter the nest of fanatics who then 
travestied the Scriptures. These indi- 
viduals, with some of the peculiarities, 
had twenty times the absurdities of 
modern Quakerism. Scripture, reve- 
lation, sacraments, reason, were all of- 
fered up as dead victims to the private 
spirit. Burroughs was one of the 
strenuous defenders of the sect; and 
that we may see the peaceableness and 
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sweetness of that party in olden times, 
we shall quote the learned Quaker’s 
charge to the tinker. 


“ John Bunyan, your spirit is tied, 
and your generation is read at large, and 
our stature and countenance is clearly 
escribed to me to be of the stock of 
Ishmael, and of the seed of Cain, whose 
line reacheth unto the murthering of 
priests, scribes, and pharisees. O thou 
blind priest, whom God hath confounded 
in thy language, the design of the devil 
in deceiving souls is thine own, and | 
turn it back to thee. If we should dili- 
gently search, we should find thee 
through feigned words, through covet- 
ousness, making merchandise of souls, 
and living the wages of unrighteousness ; 
and such were the scoffers Peter speaks 
of, among whom thou art found in thy 
practice, among them who are preaching 
for hire, and love the error of Balaam, 
who took gifts and rewards. The Lord 
rebuke thee, thou unclean spirit, who 
hast falsely accused the innocent to clear 
thyself of guilt; but at thy door guilt 
lodges, and I leave it with thee. Thou 
art one of the dragon’s army, and thy 
weapons are slanders, and thy refuge 
lies. Thy work is confused, and hath 
hardly gained a name in Babylon’s re- 
cord.” 


Mr. Philip adds, with extraordinary 
charity, “ This is just the way in which 
meek spirits write when they kindle 
with zeal. One of the Ishmaels of the 


present day, the Rev. Mr. Burnet, of 


Camberwell, isas mild as an emulsion.” 

We have no time for further ac- 
counts of this leviathan among the 
minnows. The remainder of this, and 
of other chapters, is in our author’s own 
words,—“ rambling, because sketchy.” 
So fond is Mr. Philip of episcopacy, 
that at page 248 he archiepiscopally 
consecrates John Bunyan, “ Bishop 
Bunyan.” This is curious. 


BUNYAN AMONG THE BAPTISTS. 


We find the right reverend tinker 
laying round him among his own more 
immediate brethren, and opening wide 
the gates of admission into a Baptist 
chapel. The Baptists of that day, as 
well as some of the present, “ sprinkled 
all other churches with the bitter waters 
of strict communion. I say sprinkled, 
but ifany one choose to read immersed, 
fact will warrant the version.’’ The 
strict communionists present a_re- 
markable proof how, in the most vutré 
and extreme antipodes to Romanism, 
the very essence of Popery may spring 
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up and flourish. These people hold a 
plunge so much superior to a sprinkling, 
that the difference determines a man’s 
claims to Christianity, and a pure 
question of chronology, viz. Whether 
infants or adults should be baptised ? is 
with them, and in their meetings, a 
test of orthodoxy. It is no wonder 
that Bunyan fell upon such whims 
with his heaviest sledge-hammer, and 
smashed them right and left. There 
was in Bunyan’s character a great 
amount of strong sense, which saw 
through fanaticism and hypocrisy, and 
prompted him to expose and scout it. 
One result of his faithfulness to the 
Baptist brotherhood was, that their 
slanders pursued him like roaring 
lions. Bigamy and adultery were 
among the least of their imputations. 
But his defence, while conclusive in 
his own favour, makes known a curious 
and tasteful discrimination among his 
brethren. 


‘*T seldom so much as touch a wo. 
man’s hand, for I think these things are 
not so becoming me. When I have seen 
good men salute those women that they 
have visited, I have at times made my 
objection against it ; and when they have 
answered, that it was but a piece of ci- 
vility, I have told them, it is not a comely 
sight. Some, indeed, have urged the 
holy kiss; but then I have asked, 
why they made baulks,—why they did 
salute the most handsome, and let the ill- 


Javoured go?” 


The theological question we do not 
profess ourselves competent to solve ; 
but the taste displayed in the distinctive 
treatment of the handsome and the ill- 
favoured, we cannot but appreciate and 
admire. There may have been ques- 
tionable theology among Bunyan’s per- 
secutors, but there was no deficiency in 
the sense of personal charms. 


BUNYAN’S TRIAL. 


It appears to us, that both Dr. 
Southey and Mr. Philip have gone to 
extremes in their account of this error, 
The learned doctor has written under 
the influence of an ardent partiality to 
every point and practice of the church 
of his fathers,— softening down as- 
perities, and placing in bold and beau- 
tiful relief the nobler characteristics of 
her history. Mr. Philip, again, has 
written under the feelings engendered 
by frequent visits to Red Cross Street 
and Bolt Court ; and, in his ardent de- 
sire to vindicate independency, and 
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batter the church, he makes her liturgy 
the companion of bristling bayonets, 
mailed captains, and persecuting judges. 
The learned Cavalier and Royalist pulls 
hard his way, and the Puritan and 
Roundhead pulls us bravely in an op- 
posite direction. The plausible and 
the beautiful are in all the movements 
of Southey,—the coarse and common- 
place are the atmosphere of Mr. Philip. 
It is therefore easy to predict in whose 
favour the public is most likely to be 
swayed. We think the candid and the 
honourable course is, to admit that 
professed defenders of the church have 
exceeded frequently even the penal 
laws, of which they were the expounders 
and executors; and that in the conduct 
of many of the sturdy Independents 
there was much to provoke and ir- 
ritate. This is quite evident, and at 
the same time amply sufficient to vin- 
dicate the Protestantchurch : her liturgy 
and her articles breathe no persecution, 
encourage no physical force, and are as 
little chargeable with the crimes of even 
enthusiastic defenders as the three de- 
nominations are with the Chartists or 
Sir W. Courtenay. Every principle 
has been perverted; mercy itself has 
been made man’s pretext for murder, 
and the benign and peaceful truths of 
the Gospel have been adduced as rea- 
sons for persecution. The church is 
not answerable for the temper and ex- 
ploits of her self-constituted champions. 
Every man must bear his own burden. 


BUNYAN’S SECOND WIFE, AND THE 
PRAYER-BOOK. 


Bunyan seems to have been bitter 
against the use of the Prayer-book. 
[lis reasons are unworthy of his strong 
sense. ‘ Must all the rabble in the 
world,” he asks, “be made to say 
Oun Fatuer, because the saints are 
commanded to say so?” If the Dis- 
senters make use of the Lord’s prayer 
—and of their practice in this respect 
we are ignorant — we do not see how 
they can interdict the rabble from join- 
ing any more than the church. The 
latter requires her own members to 
use it. Her liturgy is expressly for 
their use, and if others choose to join 
in her sacred services, it is matter for 
congratulation, not for regret. We do 
not exactly agree with Mr. Philip, in 
his attempt to soften down the animad- 
versions of Bunyan. As to his re- 
marks on Dissenters using the liturgy, 
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and his strong objections to it, we con- 
fess we see none. It would be much 
to their advantage, were they to do so 
universally. ‘There is no fear of the 
Dissenter being mistaken for a minister 
of the church. The matter of ordina- 
tion makes a wide difference. We are 
admirers of a written liturgy ; not that 
we do not find a few capable of giving 
expression to fervid desires and wants, 
at once appropriate and chaste, but 
because we find the of reaae, the great 
majority of preachers, men of inferior 
gifts, and prone to give forth petitions 
in the pulpit at which piety grieves, 
and good taste hides itself in blushes. 
We know nothing more chaste, devo- 
tional, and majestic, than the Anglican 
liturgy. Were it more inflated, it would 
pall upon the taste; were it more 
meagre, it would repel; but, provi- 
dentially, it combines an extent and 
variety of requests, and a simplicity 
and majesty of language, oma only 
to the words of inspiration. 


BUNYAN IN PRISON. 


We have now run over a few of the 
extraordinary connexions noted by 
Bunyan’s biographer, and have found 
him among tinkers, thieves, quakers, 
baptists, and other curious anomalies. 
We now find him in prison, prosecut- 
ing the plan of the Pilgrim. He 
seems to have cherished the divine 
idea in deep and impenetrable secrecy ; 
his prison companions were not privy 
to it. He says himself, in his preface : 


‘* Manner and matter, too, were all my 
own; 

Nor was it unto any mortal known 

Till I had done it.’ 


His prison hours were either conse- 
crated to this, or to kindred literary 
labours, He felt comfort and delight 
in piety and poetry. When he got 
wearied of the Pilgrim, he had re- 
course to the Temple of Solomon, 
and explored it with microscopic eye, 
—extracting ethereal essence from its 
commonest parts. All things to Bun- 
yan’s eye were bathed in spiritualities ; 
one fragrant and deep ocean surrounded 
and encompassed all things. The firs 
and cedars preached to him of trees of 
righteousness; the “ ten lavers” told 
him of the ten commandments ; the 
sweet spices, stacte, onycha, and gal- 
banum, were fragrant with the odours 
of heaven; and the rose-tree in the 
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gardens around his prison reminded 
him of the heavenly flower that never 
fades; and his cell became kindled 
with a holy light. He saw amid its 
darkness bright visions, and conjured 
up from the recesses of a great imagina- 
tion unutterable poetry. How striking 
is his description of the Holy of Holies : 


“The most holy place was dark; it 
had no windows ; things were only seen 
by the light of the fire of the altar, to 
shew that God is altogether invisible but 
to faith, The holiest was built to shew 
us how different our state in heaven will 
be from our state on earth, We walk 
here by one light—the word; but that 
place will shine more bright than if all 
the lights of the world were put together. 
Even in the vail of the temple were 
figures of cherubim, to shew us that, as 
the angels wait on us here, so they will 
wait for us at the door of their heaven,” 


BUNYAN’S PHILOSOPHY. 


This, we need not say, was generally 
sound; simply, because it was drawn 
from the fountains of truth, and re- 
tained unadulterated the flavour of its 
high original. There was great penetra- 
tion in the apophthegms of the Christ- 
ian tinker. They were rough, but they 
were rough diamonds. 


“ Take heed thou deceive not thyself, 
by changing one bad way for another had 
way. This was a trick Israel played of 
old, hopping, like the squirrel, from 
bough to bough, but not willing to for- 
sake theirtree. Many times men change 
their darling sins, as men change their 
servants. Hypocrisy would do a while 
ago, but now debauchery. Profaneness 
was the fashion, but now a deceitful pro- 
fession. Take heed thou throw not 
away thine old darling for a new one. 
Men’s tempers alter ; youth is for pride 
and wantonness : middle-age for cunning 
and craft; old age for the world and 
covetousness.” ‘* Take heed lest thy de- 
parting from iniquity be but for a time. 
Persons in wrangling fits depart from 
each other ; but when the quarrel is over, 
by means of some intercessor, they are 
reconciled again. Satan is the inter- 
cessor between the soul and sin.” 

** Of Bunyan it is true, that he was a 
man of one book. Accordingly, in en- 
forcing morals, he is not afraid to go all 
the lengths of the Bible in proclaiming 
the rewards of virtue. He can crucify 
works as merit, and crown them as 
obedience, with an equally steady and 
impartial hand. He throws the best of 
them into the bottomless pit without cere- 
mony, when they are put forward as a 
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claim for mercy or price for salvation ; 
but as fruits of the Spirit, and as con- 
scientious efforts to glorify God, he brings 
them out at death and judgment enshrined 
with what he calls aspangling reward. [ 
need not add that Bunyan made the love 
of Christ the motive of all holy obedience ; 
but I must add his own illustration of 
this,—delight in holy things wrought by 
redeeming love 


. 





like live honey runs, 
And needs no pressing from the honey. 
combs.’” 


BUNYAN’S WIT. 


The author of the Pilgrim was a 
facetious man. He was capable of 
saying many witty things, and of per- 
petrating many sage saws. Nor does 
Mr. Philip hold him more happy on 
any occasion than when he indulges 
against the author’s sad eyesores— the 
clergy. 


** Nothing,” says Mr. Philip, with 
fellow feeling and profound sympathy, 
‘* provoked Bunyan’s sarcastic wit more 
than selfishness in the clergy, whether 
Episcopalian or Presbyterian. He makes 
his teeth meet at every bite upon bene- 
fice-hunters. ‘ Would the people learn 
to be covetous,’ he says, ‘ they need but 
look to their ministers, and they shall 
have a lively, or, rather, a deadly, re- 
semblance set before them, in their riding 
and running after great benefices, and 
parsonages, by night and by day.’” 


It may here be asked, Whether a 
kindred practice obtains among dis- 
senting ministers? Were Mr. Leifchild, 
of Craven Chapel, to accept his fourth 
preferment, and his chapel to be open 
to competition to-morrow, would Mr. 
Philip make no interest with the mem- 
bers? Would there be no “ running 
and riding” after 500/. per annum, and 
leaving 200/. d posteriori? We con- 
demu and reprobate covetousness in 
all; but when our author is pleased to 
quote with approbation censures on the 
clergy for their addictedness to such 
matters, it becomes him with impar- 
tiality to take “‘ the beam out of the 
eye” of the cliapel before he take the 
mote out of the eye of the church. 


BUNYAN AND THE MELBOURNE 
CABINET. 


His description of the history of this 
petticoat concern is good. 


** Mr. Conscience was put out of place 
because he was a seeing man. Lord 
Will-be-will, alias Melbourne, a head- 
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strong man, was the first to listen at 
Eargate. He maligned Mr. Conscience 
to death, and would shut his eyes when 
he happened to see him, and his ears 
when he heard his voice. He could not 
endure that so much as a fragment of the 
laws of Magna Charta should be seen 
any where about the palace. Mr. Mind, 
bis clerk, had some old parchments of the 
law; but Will-be-will cast them behind 
his back. He also tried to come at some 
old scraps of the law which Mr.Conscience 
had in his study ; but he could not get at 
them. He would also make himself 
abject amongst any base and rascally 
crew. His deputy. Mr. Affection, he 
married to Miss Carnal, one of the ladies 
in waiting; ‘like to like,’ quoth the 
devil to the collier; and when he ap- 
pointed cabinet ministers, Incredulity 
was the oldest, and Mr. Atheism the 
youngest. As for the rest in office, they 
were all cousins or nephews.” 
BUNYAN’S RELICS, 

Mr. Philip having consecrated and 
canonised his favourite Bunyan, con- 
cludes his book by a chapter headed 
as we have headed this, and a long 
disquisition on the locality of the 
tinker’s bones. There seems to be in 
human nature a strong tendency to 
relicize the bones of departed favour- 
ites. Dr. Murray, of Dublin, very 
lately imported from abroad the mould- 
ering bones of a pseudo-saint, for the 
finest pisantry to worship in that me- 
tropolis. William Cobbett, the patron 
of another school, made a pilgrimage to 
America, and, without paying duty, 
brought to England the bones of the 
notorious Tom Paine; and now Mr. 
Philip, possessed of a similar spirit, 
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though privileged to have for his idol a 
better subject—a far better subject—in- 
stitutes an elaborate disquisition on his 
bones, his grave, and tombstone. We 
hope he will not worship them. 

Bunyan was, unquestionably, a 
genius. He is one of those who, by 
the force and spring of intellectual 
power, rise far above the sphere in 
which they were originally placed. 
Shakspeare in the drama; Milton in 
epic, Burns in Doric lyrics; and Bun- 
yan in religious allegory, are all un- 
rivalled. ‘They occupy the highest 
walks in their respective empires. 
With the exception of one, they were 
self-taught. The fine genius they in- 
herited rendered the polish that is es- 
sentially necessary for inferior minds 
useless to them. They had by instinct 
what others acquire by education. 
These vast minds appear at intervals in 
the annals of our race to teach us, with 
the freshness of visible exemplars, what 
high powers are ready to be unfolded 
within us—what mind is, and may be 
—how glorious things are predestined 
to accompany its expansion in after- 
ages — how rich and imperishable the 
visions it is to enjoy, and the scenes it 
is sure to traverse, when the earthly 
tabernacle that now shrouds its glories 
is exchanged for the heavenly. Man 
even in his ruins is great. Man re- 
stored in Paradise regained will, in- 
deed, be glorious. 

A life of Bunyan, in all respects 
satisfactory to us, has not yet appeared. 
Southey had not all the materials, 
Philip has not the talent, and we 
have not the time. 








The Two, with a Hint to the One. 


THE TWO, 


WITH A HINT TO THE ONE. 


We need not ask what Pitt would do, 

Who thought fivescore a-head too few 

To pull a cabinet measure through. 
Those days are gone ; 

Enough a measuring-cast of rwo— 
Ay, or of one. 


Says Vernon Smith, “ I own ‘tis true, 

Our sticking in is something new, 

With only five to head our crew ;” 
Then braver done 

To cling when we have come to two — 
Next door to one! 


Let the Jamaicans sweat and stew, 
Let “ sympathisers” treason brew, 
And Chartists raise a loud halloo 
For pike and gun ; 
Safe in majority of rwo,— 
It is all one. 


Let Louis Philippe cast his shoe 

O’er Palmerston, chevalier preuz ; 

Let Suir and Shannon, stained with hue 
Of murder, run ; 

We still take care by No. rwo 
Of No. one. 


Cupid may scent his billets doux, 

And Melbourne flirt with fair bas bleu, 

Minto in silence sip his broo, 
Twaddle Lord John, 

Since that blest vote that gave us rwo 
At half-past one. 


And Normanby may bill and coo, 
Cam Hobhouse quaff till all is blue, 
Macaulay cock-a-doodle-doo, 
Rice pick his bone, 
Each pocketing —huzza for two!— 
His onr-pound-one. 


Two chamber ladies overthrew 
Sir Bob; éwo dames, two doctors too, 
On Lady Flora’s virtue blew — 
So be it known, 
We monarch it by rule of rwo, 
And not of ont. 


Said Goneril, when in rage she flew 


With poor old Lear, “ What need have you 


Of twenty-five, or five en queue?” 
In Regan’s tone, 
So we shall ask, if lost is rwo, 
*¢ What need of onr !” 
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—— “ Every beast after hiskind . . . and every creeping thing after his 
wentin . . . two and two.”—An Old Almanac. 





